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PREFACE. 



It is my object in the following pages to inquire 
into some of the deeper experiences of the Chris- 
tian life, especially those which are found in close 
connexion with suffering. Christian experience is of 
almost infinite variety, influenced as it is as well 
by the changing circumstances of our lives, as by 
the ever-varying types of individual character. It 
is possible, however, to trace out certain leading 
lines of suffering, which are more or less common 
to all Christian people, and to these I have chiefly 
confined myself. 

My remarks fall under three heads. First, the 
statement of the case, involving an examination 
of spiritual 'depths,' especially those caused by 
sin, physical suffering, bereavement, desolation, 
and temptation. (Chaps. i.-vii.) Secondly, such 



illustrations of the problem of suffering as are 
furnished by some of the chief examples of 
sorrow in the Old and New Testaments. (Chaps, 
viii-xv.) Thirdly, the solution of the problem, 
as found partly in the Old Testament, but more 
perfectly and exhaustively in the fuller revelation 
of the New. (Chaps, xvi.-xxii.) 

It will be felt, I think, that the subject is a 
wide one, and it is only in a very fragmentary 
way that I can hope to deal with it. Still, there 
may be some whose difficulties may be partly 
met in these pages, and, if so, they will not have 
been written altogether in vain. 

It should never be forgotten that this life is one 
of probation, and that suffering in one form or 
another is the lot of all God's people. This may 
create a doubt in the minds of those who only 
look at vital Christianity from without. Why, 
they may ask, should we become sincere Christians, 
if Christianity is likely to involve us in suffering? 
Why should we thus choose the evil, when we have 
the good in possession ? But the true Christian 
has the solution of the problem within his reach : 
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he knows that suffering is not necessarily evil, that 
there may lie wrapped up in it the truest good, and 
that, as dispensed by the wise and loving hand of 
his Father in heaven, it must, if rightly borne, issue 
in blessing. 

It is not, however, so much the abstract idea of 
suffering which proves a difficulty to the Christian, 
as the endurance which it calls for. The tendency 
of all suffering is to depress the mind, to weaken 
the spiritual nerve-power, if I may so express it, 
and to deprive us of that courage of which at the 
time we stand in special need. 

Now Christianity is emphatically a manly 
religion. *Quit you like men, be strong* (l Cor. 
xvi. 1 3), is the Apostolic exhortation, and the idea 
of bravery underlies that principle of * endurance,' 
which is habitually urged upon us in the New 
Testament. Let us be brave, then, if God calls 
us to pass through tribulation. The prospect 
which lies before the Christian is a grand one : the 
resources within his reach are ample : * In God's 
Word will I rejoice : in the Lord's Word will I 
comfort me.' 



viii ^ ' preface* 

It is my aim in the following chapters to 
direct attention to the various grounds of com- 
fort and encouragement which the Word of 
God proposes to us. Happily there is little room 
for controversy in such a subject. We occupy 
common ground as members of a militant Church : 
may we, who are ' partakers of Christ's sufferings/ 
be partakers also of His joy. 

14 Hyde Park Street, 
May^ 1880. 
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ii. The burden of a great calling — Heavy burden of apostolic 
ministry — Proportionate responsibility — Ambition — On seek- 
ing great things — Unsought promotion — All-sufficient grace. ' 

iii. The triumph of a great cause — The power of the Cross — Apo- 
stolic mission no failure — The Church a living fact — Self- 
conquest — Kingdom founded on self-denial and love. 
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Chapter XIV. 

TYPICAL SORROW: THE FIRST MARTYRS. 

Pp. 229-242. 

Sufferings of early martyrs — Contrast between mart3nrdom of Stephen 
and martyrdom of James — Elaborate description of the one — 
Abrupt notice of the other. 

I. St. Stephen — A witness to the doctrines of free grace — Identity 
between his teaching and that of St. Paul — The liberty of the 
Gospel — Details of martyrdom. 

1. TTu vision — Jesus seen standing on the right hand of God — To 

cLssist — To intercede — To welcome— rSS^on of home — Gulf 
between two worlds bridged over — Personal presence of the 
Saviour — Reality of that presence to us — The closing scene. 

2. The grace — Contrast between rage of persecutors and peace and 

love of Stephen — Influence of Christian truth — Studied imita> 
tion of Christ : 

i. The prayer of commendation. 

ii. The prayer for foi^veness. 

ne Christianas fear of death — Physical suffering — Unknown issues — 
Solemnity of death — Sting of death taken away — The Christian 
dies not — Anticipative grace not given — As thy day so shall 
thy strength be — Our * times* in God's hands — The blessed 
presence. 

II. St. James — Absence of detail — Brief announcement — Self- 
renunciation — The voiceless tomb— Absolute submission to 
the will of God. 

Typical character of the two deaths — Christian death-bed often a 
martyrdom — -Influence of suffering upon the mind — Trial of 
faith — The martyr spirit — Ample consolations — Perfect resig- 
nation. 
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Chapter XV. 

TYPICAL SORROW : PATMOS AND ST. HELENA. 

Pp. 243-270. 

Contrast between godly sorrow and sorrow of the world — The 
Apostle John and Napoleon Buonaparte-^ Comparison between 
them : 

Pifinis of likeness — Both rose from obscurity to greatness — Both 
ambitious men — Both men of action — Both founders of king- 
doms. 

Pifints of difference — Greatness of John centred in Christ — Great" 
ness of Napoleon centred in himself — Empire of John founded 
upon love — Empire of Napoleon founded upon force — Grow- 
ing influence of John — Extinct influence of Napoleon — The 
aim of John the glory of Christ — The aim of Napoleon the 
glorification of self ^Opposite spirit shown in hour of trial — 
Diflerence between nature and grace. 

I. ST. HELENA. 

The captivity of Napoleon, 

1. The cause of Napoleon^ s fall — Six errors which led to it according 

to M. Thiers — Despotic power of Napoleon — Napoleon the 
author of his own fall. 

2. The necessity for his detention, 

i. Surrender to the English compulsory. 

ii. No pledge given as to his future disposal. 

iii. His permanent detention a necessity to the world. 

3. The place of his captivity — Reasons for choice of St. Helena — 

Approval of M. Thiers — Justice of the choice. 

Behaviour of Napoleon during his captivity — Greatness of his fall — 
Two extremes of existence — Restraint unbearable — Resigna- 
tion shown — Kindness and courtesy — Intellectual pursuits — 
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Attractive side of character — Deep feelings — Strong affections 
—Not all iron — Desaix — Death of Duroc — Union of opposite 
characteristics — Captain Basil Hall's impressions — Murder of 
the Due d'Enghien — Jealousy of Moreau — Overthrow of 
Spanish Bourbons •— Detection of English traveUers — No 
gentleman — The precious and the vile — Napoleon conquered 
by himself. 

Tmt SORROW OF A LIFELONG CAPTIVITY. 

1. Tlu reality of NapoleorC^ sorrow — Former periods of gridF*^The 
retreat from Moscow — Campaign of 1813 — First abditAtion — 
Hope of returning fortune-^ The return from Elba — No escape 
frY>m St. Helena possible -^ Dark outlook — Hope extinguished 
— Growing despondency — Decay of energy — Profound melan^ 
choly. 

ii. Na^oleon^s sorrow u sorrow ^f tht world — Selfishness of Napo- 
leon's life — All lost -^ Life insupportable — Self-destruction 
■attempted — The sorrow that worketh death. 

iii. Napoleon^ s sorrow the sorrow of an unsubdued mi7— Napoleon 
not without religious feeling — Reads the Bible — Reproof of 
Dr. Antomarchi — Belief in God -^Dogmas of Christianity — 
No recognition of hand of God in his fall — No acknowledgment 
of higher will — The rebellious spirit unsubdued. 

iv. Napoleon'* s sorro:v a sorrow without hope — Thought of the fut^e 
avoided — Profound political forecast — Dark views of world 
beyond the grave *^ Napoleon's God not the God of the 
Bible — Self-deception — Meeting of warrior chie& — Napo- 
leon's last occupation — Last words. 

Inability of worldly sorrow to regenerate the heart — Overwhelming 
calamity — The stricken heart — The rebellious spirit — The 
breach widened — Judicial hardening — All sorrow not sorrow 
towards God — The sorrow of the world worketh death. 

II. PATMOS. 

Little known of the captivity of St. John — Banishment to Pfeitmos 
in reign of Domitian — Contrast with captivity of Napoleon : 
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The fucessity — Not the dangerous character of John, Vat VBSpicioDs 
and ftus of Domkiaa. 

Tht place tfhamshmeni — Motives for sele^imi. 

Abscence of worldly sorrow — No rebellion of unsubdued will — No 
agony of despair — Napoleon's vision of a fallen kingdom— 
John's vision of universal empire. 

Employment in Patntos — The Apoca]3rpse — Vidon Of Rett — The 
love of Christ — The Saviour*s presence — Napoleon's dying 
thought — The thought of the beloved disciple — The two lives 
bow different — The closing years — The types of two classes— 
To which do we belong ? 



Chapter XVL 

WHAT PROFIT HATH MAN OF HIS LABOUR? 

Pp. 271-286. 

Ecclesiastes the confession of an inquiring spirit — Revelation 
•gradual and progressive — Province of earlier books of the 
Bible to ask questions — The question of Solomon— Is life 
worth living? 

I. The question. 

What profit hath man of his labour ?-» The confession of dis- 
appointment — The reign of vanity — Solomon's survey of life 
— Wisdom — Riches — Unseen contingencies — Capacity for en- 
joyment of earthly good withheld — The question repeated — 
Where is happiness to be found? — Disappointed hopes — 
Broken cisterns — Living in vain. 

II, The answer of Solomon. 

Partial answer given in Ecclesiastes — Mournful side of human life 
— Facts cannot be ignored. 

I. Dignity and happiness <if a life of hard work — A blessing in the 
curse — Solomon a foe to idleness — The well-occupied life — 
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The joy of labour -^The correcting thought — Incompleteness 
of answer. 

2, All work must be dom in the fear of God-^^XoxaorCs early lessons 

— The beginning of wisdom— The Divine supremacy — The 
fear of God the unchanging factor — Solomon's remedy for 
vanity — His final answer. 

3. In what the answer defective* 

i. No explanation given of the reign of vanity. 

ii. No way of escape from the guilt and dominion of 

sin. 
iii. Not shown how the fear of God is to pass into love. 
iv. No clear revelation of the hope of immortality. 

III. The answer of Christ. 

Agreement between teaching of Solomon and teaching of Christ — 
Ecclesiastes no dead letter in Christian dispensation — Per- 
manent value of its teaching. 

Christ'* s definition of Christian life — John, xv. 16 — Abiding fruit- 
Christ the true vine — Union with Christ — Character — Graces 
— Active benevolence — The motive and the aim — The lasting 
result. 

. The dignity of Christian life — The present opportunity — Folly of a 
wasted existence — Safety and strength in Christ — The hope of 
immortality — Answer to perplexing questions found in Christ 
— Thou hast the words of eternal life — One greater than 
Solomon — What profit hath man of his labour? — * To me to 
live is Christ, and to die i^ gain.' 



Chapter XVII. 

ETERNITY SET IN THE HEART. 

Pp. 287-301. 

Eccles. iii. ii — Man a creature of time — Thirst for the unseen — 
The longing after an endless existence — Eternity set in the 
heart. 
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I. The vision of Eternity, 

Evidential value of the works of God — Perfection of the Divine 
world-plan — Faculty of looking into the future — Practical 
consequences : 

i, TAe vision of eternity an enlarging and ennobling thought — Ten- 
dency to exaggerate the present — Concentration of thought 
upon self — Power of enlarged contemplation — Vista of hope 
and progress. 

ii. A safeguard against prejudging the ways of God with man — 
Partial views often a source of error — In strategy — In ma- 
chinery — Our limited knowledge of the Divine ways and 
works — The conceit of ignorance — Humility the result of en- 
larged knowledge — The mystery of suffering — Dark provi- 
dences — The * afterward ' of trial — The Passion — Vastness of 
the Divine plan — Extend the field of vision. 

iii, A humbling thought — Much remains unknown — The humility, 
of true wisdom — The pioneers of bigotry, 

II. The prophecy of Immortality. 

Difference between Reason and Revelation — Both point in one and 
the same direction — Voice of nature and voice of God — Wit- 
ness of reason to permanency of man's being : 

1. The instincts of nature — Belief in existence of the soul after 

death universal — Testimony of civilized and uncivilized races 
— Socrates — Seneca — Cicero — The belief in immortality a 
law of nature. 

2. The conclusions of reason. 

i. Unity of marCs inward being — Stability of central 
principle — Value of the argument — Must not be 
pressed too far. 

ii. Power and capacities of the mind — Law of adaptation 
— Close relation between organism and its sphere 
of action — Boundless capacities of the soul — No 
field for exercise here — Full development here- 
after — Design of God perfect — No work left un- 
finished — Hidden prophecies of nature — Latent 
prophecy of immortality* 
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iii. Moral argument — Stttngth of proof — Universal 
conscience-^ The perfections of God — Divine jiw«« 
tice — The good, man unrewarded — Thebad.man 
unpunished — Anticipations of judgment. 

The conclusions of reason — The findings of revelation — Dsqrsr of; 
severe trial — The i^ony of doubt — The sure; foundation — 
' Lesser lights * — Corroborative evidence — The inborn hope — 
The vision of eternity. 



Chapter XVIIL 

PRESENT SUFFERING AND FUTURE GLORY. 

Pp. 302-320. 

Qutline of aigument of Romans^ i.-viii. — Chapter viii. — Present 
privileges of Christians. — Suffering consistent with privilege — 
Insignificance of present suffering — Greatness of fiiture g^ory-*— 
Points of comparison :. 

X. T7u preparatory and educatumal character of th4 one^ compared 
with the finality and completeness of the othor — The Christian a 
disciple — Educational character of tribulation^ — The. perfect 
state. 

2. The brief contiwuctnce of the. one, competed with the Umitless' 
duration of the other — 2 Cor. iv. 17 — Brevity of life — Truisms 
in religion — Suffering prolongs its own agony — Affliction * but 
for a moment ' — Brief duration of past trial. 

3^ The lightness attd insignificance of the one,, compared with the 
weight and excellence of the other — The secret of endurance — 
Anticipation of a better future — Contrast between affliction and 
glory. 

Inferences : 

i. Importance of regarding things in their true proportions and in 
the relcUion in which they stand to one another — Comprehen- 
siveness of view desirable — Infinite duration of life — Light cast 
upon the present by the future. 



ii. Close connexion between Chrvtiam snfftring rigktfy horm and the 
glorywhich shall be revealed — Suffering not alwijrs Christian 
sufiering — Christian sufiieringnot always n^^ borne — Influ* 
eoce of suffering in preparing the sonlfor glory — Suffering the 
condition of glory. 

iii. Inconceivable greatness of the gi^ whick shall be revealed — 
Yearnings of creation — Manifestation of the sons of God — The 
law of progress — Perfection, capable of increase— Sermon by 
Robert Hall on ' The glory of God in concealing.* 

iv. Sustaining character of Christian hope — Waiting for the ad<^ 
tion — The heritage of vanity — Saved by hope. 

V. Strengthening character of spiritual grace — The power of the 
Holy Ghost — The inward intercession — The possibilities of 
grace. 

vi. Beneficial co-operation of all things ftr the Christian — The final 
inference — Present appearances often contradictory—- The end 
shall justify the means— Fai^ in. God. 



Chapter XIX. 

NO SEPARATION. 

Pp. 321-339. 

The Apostle's climax — Stages of argument — The believer's fears — 
Security for the future — The Divine side of salvation — Sove- 
reignty of God — Freedom of the will — Article XVII. — Arch- 
bishop Leighton — The great gift — No condemnation — No 
separation from the love of God. 

1. Existence of causes of separation. 

i. External suffering., 
ii. Agency of Satan, 
iii. Law of indwelling sin. 

2. Impossibility of actual separation. 

The full assurance of hope — The: Divine purpose — God's unchang- 
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ing love — Opposing forces — The exhaustive catalogue — No 
separation. 

Recapitulation — The question of Solomon — The eighth of Romans 
— The final answer — Influence of the doctrine upon Christian 
life and practice : 

i. It promotes holiness, 
ii. It banishes fear, 
iii. It deepens humility, 
iv. It ministers comfort. 
V, It prepares for glory. 



Chapter XX. 

UNTRODDEN PATHS. 

Pp. 340-351. 

The passage of the Jordan — The unknown future — Noah — 
Abraham — Joseph — Moses — David — Events hidden from 
view — The solitary life — Encouraging reflections : 

1. Ignorance of the future has marked each previous section of our 

lives. 

2. The pathy though new to us, is not new to God. 

3. The path, though new to us, is not altogether new to God^s 

people, 

4. The path may be new, hut there are old and welUtried truths 

upon which to rely. 

Guiding Principles : 

1. That we choose God^s way rather than our own, 

2. That we cherish an habitual sense of God^ s presence, 

3. That we habitually seek GocCs guidance. 

Encouragements : 

i. The beginning of a new difficulty is commonly the 
end of an old one. 
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ii. New difficulties, if bravely met, quickly disappear, 
iii. Each deliverance prepares the Christian for trials yet 
to come. 

_ • 

iv. Each stage in the untrodden path brings us nearer to 
the blessed end. 



Chapter XXI. 
THE SILENCE OF THE SOUL. 

Pp- 352-365. 

Ps. Ixii. — Silence before God a high attainment — Job — Eli — St. 
Paul — Deep affliction — Attitude of the soul — Example of 
Christ. 

I. THE SILENCE OF JESUS. 

Isa. liii. — The entire Passion — Instances of silence — The house of 
Caiaphas — The judgment-hall of Pilate — Before Herod — 
States of mind to which the silence of Jesus addressed itself — 
H)rpocrisy of priests — Curiosity of Herod — Irresolution and 
injustice of Pilate — Resignation of Jesus — Majesty of con- 
scious innocence — Calm endurance — Harmony with the Divine 
will. 

II. THE SILENCE OF THE SOUL. 
Abuse of speech —Self-assertion — Silence a gift of grace. 

1. Distinguish between the peace of reconciliation and the quietness 

and confidence of the soul that is permanently at rest — The 
silence of conversion — The will of God in salvation — The will 
of God in sanctiHcation — The submission of advanced Christian 
life. 

2. Distinguish between the silence which is forced upon us by circutn- 

stances f and the silence of a willing and intelligent submission — 
Ar of Moab — The Sadducees put to silence — The silence of 
despair — The silence of faith. 

c 
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3. Distinguish between the passive and active states of the soul — 
Conditions of health — Exercise and rest — Spiritual activity — 
Spiritual passivity — The power of silence — How maintained. 

i. A wise judgment, 
ii. Well-regulated affections, 
iii. A steadfast will. 

Results of silence — A preserving power — Presence of mind — Vic- 
tory over the world — Tranquil happiness — Opposing influences 
— Providential training — In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength. 



Chapi'er XXII. 

THE STILLNESS OF THE GREAT DEEP. 

Pp. 366-384. 

Illustrations of spiritual life drawn from the great deep — No seas 
unfathomable — Existence of life at great depths — Presence of 
light — Concluding lessons. 

Thr stillness of the Great Deep — Evidence on which founded 
— Absence of movement in deep seas — Currents — Gulf Stream 
— Storms — Limited action — Cushions of still water — Stillness 
at great depths a scientific truth — An unspoken parable. 

The future life a place of Rest — The half-hour's silence — Vision of 
the seals — Vision of the sealing — Vision of the multitude before 
the throne — Their character — Their history — Their rest: 
i. Rest from toilsome labour, 
ii. Rest from conflict, 
iii. The attainment of the chief good. 

Spirit in which to await the coming rest, 

i. Let there be a full recognition of the fact that this is not our rest — 
Present foretastes — Much tribulation — The rest remaineth, 

ii. Let there be a full recognition of the hand of God in the varied 
discipline of the Christian life — God's hand in trial often hidden 
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from view— Second causes — Providential leading — The voice 
behind. 

iii. Let there be a grateful and hearty reception of the salvaticn of 
Christ — Only one gospel — The atonement — Hold fast that 
thou hast. 

iv. Be firm in your loyalty to Christ — Christian fidelity— The 
faithful martyr — The faithless church — Simplicity towards 
Christ — An unshaken faith — The immoveable foundation. 

v. Cherish the Jiope of the LorcCs appearing — Blessed are the dead 
— The second coming the hope of the Church — Deep calleth 
unto deep — Christian privilege — Christ's victory ours — How 
long ? — Surely I come quickly — Amen. Come, Lord Jesus. 



' Deep callett) unto Ueep st tt^e totce of (sccompsnten !ip t^t 
ifounli of) tlftp catatactif : sll tlftp toatieif snB tfip btHotDif are 
gone otier me/— Ps. xlii. 7. 

The image may have been taken from the mountain 
torrents of the trans-Joridanic district, which, hurrying 
down the steep ravines, threaten to carry away the 
traveller who attempts to cross them. (Delitzsch, Stanley, 
Speaker's Bible.) Lynch thus describes a storm which 
burst upon him in that country : * Between the peals of 
thunder we soon heard a roaring and continuous sound. 
It was the torrent from the rain-cloud, sweeping in a 
long line of foam down the steep declivity, bearing huge 
fragments of rocks, which, striking against each other, 
sounded like thunder.' {Expedition to the Jordan and 
Dead Sea.) 

But the Psalmist probably had in his mind a storm 
at sea. (The word *deep' is used only of the sea.) 
Huge waves roll on continuously, summoning each 
other, as it were, to his destruction, and break at length 
upon the shore with the continuous roar of the cataract. 
(Hengstenberg, Perowne.) *Just as on the sea, where 
there is storm and tempest, and the waves and billows 
mount now high aloft, now open a great deep, so that 
one sees on all sides nothing but one abyss calling to 
another, and one thinks the abyss will sv/allow all up, 
so happens it invariably with the heart in heavy trials.' — 
John Arnd. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEEP-SEA SOUNDING. 

* HotB, l^otD manifolv ste t\^f tank^ I in tDigttom l^wt tlbm 
mave t^tm all : t^ie eattltl i^ Ml of t|)f ticf^tt. %9 ig tlbi^ great 
anv toine stea, toldeTein ate tldingif creeping innnmeralile, Ibotli 
0man ann great iea^tjj.'— Ps. civ. 24, 25. 

*" tElie^e 0ee tlfte toorltg of tt^e Horn : ann ^i$ tsonveri in tlbe 
Beep.' — Ps. cvii. 24. 

* TiYJ? heavens declare the glory of God: and the firmor 
ment sheweth his handy work,^ It has been thought 
that these words were written in the first flush of an 
Eastern sunrise, when the sun was seen 'going forth 
as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoicing as 
a strong man to run his course.' The song in which 
they occur certainly breathes all the life and freshness of 
the morning : but it may equally well have been suggested 
by the brilliancy of a night-scene in Southern Palestine ; 
where, if ' day unto day uttereth speech,' certainly ' night 
unto night revealeth knowledge/ The Psalmist was evi- 
dently deeply impressed by the magnificence and order 
of creation : he knew not, indeed, the laws which regu- 
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late the movements of the heavenly bodies : but their 
religious meaning was plain to him. That splendour 
which fills the arch of heaven, that beauty which attracts 
the eye, that everlasting order, by which day and night 
follow in sweet vicissitude — these things were not to him 
the offspring of chance. God created them, and they 
declared His glory: His fingers fashioned them, and 
they showed forth His praise.* 

But not the heavens only : * The earth also is full of 
thy riches,^ (Ps. civ. 24.) The wealth of beauty and of 
life with which this earth is stored, may well fill the mind 
of the observer with wonder : the student of nature 
has before him an inexhaustible field : and, with such 
evidence of skill in design, harmony in proportion, and 
wisdom in the adaptation of means to their ends, as 
everywhere prevails, who, with any religious instinct, 
will not exclaim, *0 Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth 
is full of thy riches.' 

'^S*^ is the great and wide sea also,* (Ps. civ. 25, 
P. B. V.) The sea, too, has its life, a life in its depths 
as well as on its surface, a life of the coral insect as 
well as of leviathan; it is indeed one vast field of 
creative wonders, * wherein are things moving innumer- 
able, both small and great beasts.' 

The Israelites were not a maritime people. Shut out 
from the Mediterranean by the insufficiency of the ports 
of Palestine, and from the Indian Ocean by the Arabian 
* See Dean Perowne on The Psalms^ vol. i. 86, 87. 



desert, they knew little of the wonders of the deep. 
Still, nothing can exceed the beauty of the description 
of a ship in a storm contained in the 107th Psalm 
(w. 23-32); a description which Addison preferred to 
any he had ever met with. It is painted, perhaps, as a 
landsman would paint it ; yet only as one could paint it 
who had himself been in ' perils of waters ' — the waves 
running mountains high, the helplessness of human skill, 
the gladness of the calm, the safe refuge of the haven.* 

Allusions, moreover, are not unfrequent, especially in 
the poetical parts of Scripture, to the sea and its parabolic 
lessons. The sacred writers find in its broad expanse an 

* * We know not when the Psalms were written which contain 
the allusions to the wonders of the sea, and which by these have 
become endeared to a maritime empire like our own ; but if not 
composed in the reign of Solomon, at least they are derived from 
the stimulus which he gave to nautical discovery. The 104th Psalm 
seems almost as if it had been written by one of the superintendents 
of the deportations of timber from the heights of Lebanon. The 
mountains, the springs, the cedars, the sea in the distance, with its 
ships and monster brood, are combined in that landscape as nowhere 
else. The 107th describes, with the feeling of one who had been at 
sea himself, the sensations of those who went down from the hills of 
Judah to the ships of Jaffa, and to their business in the great waters 
of the Mediterranean ; the sudden storm, the rising to the crest of 
the waves as if to meet the heavens, and then sinking down as if 
into the depths of the grave ; the staggering to and fro on deck, the 
giddiness and loss of thought and sense ; and to this, in the Book 
of Proverbs, is added a notice rare in any ancient writings, unique 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, of the well-known signs of sea-sickness ; 
where the drunkard is warned that if he tarries long at the wine he 
shall be reduced to the wretched state of "him that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth down before the rudder." 
(Prov. xxiii, 30, 34.)' — Dean St&uiey^syewtsA Churchy vol. ii. 185, 186. 
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emblem of the universal spread of divine knowledge 
(Isa. xi. 9j Hab. ii. 14); in its hidden depths, a sure 
token of divine forgetfulness. (Mic. viL 19.) The angry 
tumult of the nations is compared to the rage of tempest- 
uous waters (Ps. xlvi. 3; Rev. xvii. 15); the agitated 
bosoms of the guilty are as *the troubled sea whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt' (Isa. Ivii. 20); whilst the 
peace of soul, which God alone can give, is likened to 
the calm stillness of the sea at rest. (Ps. Ixv. 7.) But 
whilst much of the imagery of the Bible is suggested by 
such visions of the deep as might offer themselves to the 
dwellers in Central Palestine, the sacred writers could 
have had no scientific knowledge of the sea and its 
contents. The aim of the Bible is not scientific but 
religious. At the time at which it was written the 
science of astronomy was in its infancy ; that of geology 
did not exist ; whilst the knowledge of the great deep 
was confined to the storms and calms of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the dangers attending its navigation. It 
has, indeed, been reserved to quite recent times to 
explore not only the surface but the depths of the ocean, 
and thus to bring to light fresh evidence of the wisdom 
of God, new proofs of His creative skill and love. 

It is said that the honour of first attempting to sound 
the deep sea, and to recover specimens of the bottom 
from its depths, belongs to Peter the Great of Russia : * 
but it was the development of ocean telegraphs which 
specially drew public attention to this new field of re- 
* See Maury*s Physical Geography of the Sea^ p. 307, isth Ed. 
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search. The attempt to lay the electric cable along the 
floor of the ocean made such questions as those of its 
precise depth, the nature and composition of its bed, 
the presence or absence there of animal life, of the 
highest practical value; whilst the novelty and pecu- 
liarity of many of the observations made awakened 
much interest amongst scientific men. 

Now, it is not my intention to enter at any length 
either upon the results themselves, or the me^ns by 
which they have been reached All who are interested 
in the inquiry wiU find ample information in such works 
as, Captain Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea^ and 
Professor Wyville Thomson's Depths of the Sea^ and 
Voyage of the Challenger, My object in referring to the 
subject is strictly a religious one: and the line of thought 
to which I invite attention is the well-known one sug- 
gested by Bishop Butler in his work on the Analogy of 
Revealed Religion to the constitution and course of 
Natiu-e. The design of the Bishop's treatise, as stated 
by himself, is * to show that the several parts principally 
objected against in this Christian dispensation . . . are 
analogous to what is experienced in the constitution and 
course of Nature or Providence ; and that the chief 
objections which are alleged against the former, are no 
other than what may be alleged against the latter, where 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive.' * 

This argument from analogy is not so much intended 
to furnish positive evidence on behalf of Christianity, as to 
* Introduction to Bishop Butler's Analogy. 
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repel certain objections which are brought against it. 
Bishop Butler meets the adversary who says that God 
never would do that which is ascribed to Him in the 
Bible, by showing that they are the very things which 
He has done in the world around us ; and that what is 
excepted against in Scripture, is exemplified in nature 
and experience. Or, to put it otherwise, that what is 
said of God in His Word, and because of which the 
infidel denies that it is His Word, is done by Him in 
His works, which yet the infidel regards as His works. 
It might be enough to dispose of an adversary's objection 
on the ground of his ignorance ; but Butler advances a 
step farther, and convicts him of inconsistency. 

Now, my aim is less ambitious than that disclosed in 
the above remarks. The heavens above, and the earth 
beneath, have been laid under contribution by inspired 
and uninspired writers, to illustrate different phases of 
the Christian life : nature is a parable of grace : and in 
the symbolism of both Testaments there are countless 
analogies between the life of a believer and the material 
world in which his lot is cast. The history of the chosen 
people is rife with such symbolism : the parables of our 
Blessed Lord are largely based upon it : and when we talk 
of the barren wilderness, and the fruitful field, the moun- 
tain and the valley, the heights above and the depths 
below, as representing certain phases of Christian ex- 
perience, we involuntarily adopt the imagery of nature, 
and make use of the analogies with which God has 
surrounded us. Nor is it otherwise with the parabolic 



teaching of the great deep. Life is constantly spoken of 
as a voyage : the storms and calms which follow each 
other in quick succession, the favouring breeze, the well- 
filled sails, the dangers of shipwreck, the safe arrival in 
port, are all analogous to and illustrative of the ever- 
changing scenes of Christian life ; and teach us how close 
is the resemblance between the operations of God in 
nature and His work in grace. 

But the symbolism of Scripture is not confined to 
that which meets the eye. The sacred writers speak 
also of the depths of the sea. * Out of the depths have 
I cried unto thee, O Lord.' (Ps. cxxx. i.) * I am come 
into deep waters where the floods overflow me.' * Let 
not the water-flood overflow me, neither let the deep 
swallow me up.' (Ps. Ixix. 2, 15.) *Art thou not it 
which hath dried the sea, the waters of the great deep ; 
that hath made the depths of the sea a way for the 
ransomed to pass over?' (Isa. 11 10.) These, and many 
other passages prove how ready men are to enlarge the 
field of their symbolism, and to gather from a world of 
which they know but little, language wherewith to express 
the feelings of their hearts. 

It has been reserved, however, to modem science to 
prove how true was the instinct which thus sought for 
illustrations of personal experience in the hidden depths 
of the ocean. It has been found possible to sound, and 
even to dredge, the deepest parts of that ocean, and 
some very remarkable discoveries have been made 
there. 
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It has been found, for example, that the deepest seas, 
though very deep, are not unfathomable. The bed of 
the Atlantic is a depression averaging little more than 
two miles in depth: its greatest known depth being 
rather more than four miles (3875 fathoms).* It consists, 
as does the land, of plains, and valleys, and mountains ; 
and is covered, except in the neighbourhood of coasts, 
with a calcareous deposit of minute shells, resembling 
our modem chalk, and still in constant process of 
formation. 

So enormous is the pressure at great depths, amounting 
to the weight of a ton on the square inch at the depth of 
little more than a mile, that it was long thought impos- 
sible that animal life could exist there. It has been 
found, however, that the bed of the deepest seas is no 
barren desert; it teems, in fact, with animal life, with 
organisms in many cases elaborately and delicately 
formed, and exquisitely beautiful in their shape and 
colouring. At those great depths, absolute stillness, 
great cold, and total darkness prevail ; but multiform 
life exists, by means of which God is silently building up, 
as aforetime, new formations, to become, it may be, the 
source of beauty and fertility to those who shall inhabit 
this planet in the ages to come. 

These simple but grand results are very suggestive. 
The vast depth, the enormous pressure, the absence of 
light and warmth, the presence and abundance of life, 
the processes in slow but certain operation, the evidence 

* See Voyage of the Challenger ^ vol. i. 289. 
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of design, the link with the past, the preparation for the 
future, are all analogous to what man finds in his own 
history, and illustrate some of the deeper experiences of 
the Christian life. 

I have used the word 'illustrate.* They certainly 
do that But do they not do more than that? Do 
they not in some sort justify and help to explain those 
experiences ? 

*Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord* 
There are few Christians who have not, at times at 
least, found in these words an expression of their inmost 
feelings. They may have been depths of sorrow and 
affliction ; depths of mental anguish, doubt, darkness, 
melancholy, disappointment; depths of temptation; 
depths, perhaps, of sin, of guilt, of despair; at all 
events, you have known them : they have seemed to 
you to be unsearchable, the burden of them has been 
found to be intolerable ; you have walked in darkness, 
love has grown cold, the very life has seemed to die 
out from your soul. Now if, in such seasons of trial, 
we bid you have recourse to your Bible, and build up 
again upon its promises the hope which is slipping from 
your grasp, you may answer that your vision is so dim 
and your faith so feeble, that you cannot make use of 
the remedy which is held out to you. You are in such 
overwhelming depths that your wonted power fails you, 
and it is useless to attempt escape when escape seems 
altogether impossible. 

Now if grace may for the moment appear to suspend 
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its operation through the instrumentality of the Word of 
God, may it not possibly find an entrance to your hearts 
through the instrumentality of His works? If we can 
show that what is goin^ on in your hearts by the divine 
permission is in many points analogous to what is going 
on in one extensive region of His creation by His order 
and disposition, then surely you need not think that 
* some strange thing has happened unto you,' or despair 
of deliverance when the due time for deliverance shall 
have come. I do not, of course, mean to assume that 
scientific knowledge is to be the cure for spiritual 
maladies, but only to point out, that if you find in the 
depths of the great deep a symbol of that terrible 
spiritual depression through which you are passing, you 
will do well to ask whether you may not find in those 
same depths certain lessons of divine wisdom and love, 
which may serve as stepping-stones by which to pass to 
a happier frame of mind 

It was one of the greatest and most fruitful sayings 
bf Lord Bacon that, You can only subdue Nature by 
obeying her: meaning thereby that if you would make 
use of Nature, and turn its marvellous powers to your 
profit, you must first of all ascertain the laws which the 
Creator has imposed upon her, and work in harmony 
with those laws. It has been the careful observance of 
this great but simple principle that has led to the 
marvellous discoveries of modem times : men have 
sought out and utilized the laws of Nature : they have 
by obeying subdued her. 



Now the God of nature is also the God of grace : the 
material and the spiritual worlds both own Him as their 
Lord ; and we may expect to find — we actually do find — 
a close resemblance between the laws which regulate 
them both. Hence the use of such analogies as those 
which I have been pointing out. We find them in the 
heaven above, we find them in the earth beneath, we 
find them also in the waters of the great deep. 

There may be some amongst my readers who are 
strangers to that mental sorrow and trial to which I have 
referred; with you life has been all sunshine, the sea 
has been always calm : but it does not follow that it will 
ever remain so. 'Consider thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.' (GaL vi i.) I write for those who know 
what spiritual * depths ' really mean. You complain 
that under the influence of severe affliction, of heavy 
and exhausting trial, your affections are cold, your mind 
enveloped in darkness, your hope feeble and ready to 
vanish away; there rests upon your spirit a deep and 
settled gloom, you are in depths which are to you un- 
fathomable, no ray of light reaches you, the door of 
escape seems to be for ever shut The deep hath 
swallowed you up, the pit hath shut her mouth upon 
you. (Ps. Ixix. 15.) 

Now let it be remembered that, whereas, in the 
deepest seas bottom, though often sought in vain, is 
always found at last ; so are there no depths of Christian 
trial which are not sooner or later proved to be fathom- 
able. There is firm ground beneath your feet, if you 
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can only reach it So far from being exposed to super- 
human difficulties, * There hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is human (adapted to man, and therefore 
within the power of human endurance) ; and God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able ; but will with the temptation make the 
way to escape (i. e, the escape which belongs to the 
particular temptation), that ye may be able to bear it.' 
(i Cor. X. 13.) Such has been the experience of God's 
saints in all ages : such doubtless will prove to be your 
own. That your affections act now but feebly, that your 
spiritual eyesight is dim, that you have ceased to find 
happiness in religion, that you are ready at times to give 
way to despair, are the very conditions we might expect 
to find in one who is being severely tried. If our divine 
Master cried out, * My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?* * it is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the servant as his lord.' 

From the entire absence of sun-light in the abysmal 
depths, it might be expected, as has been found to be the 
case, that the creatures which live there are destitute of 
the powers of vision. But there are exceptions to this 
rule. In some the organs of sight have been discovered, 
proving that light must reach those abysses from some 
source or other, and that even there the darkness is not 
absolute.* May not this interesting fact suggest to us 
what is doubtless true, that the spiritual darkness of the 

* See The Depths of the Sea, p. 466; Voyage of the ChcUlengtry 
vol. i. 190. 
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Christian is never wholly devoid of light, and that in our 
seasons of deepest gloom it may yet be truly said to 
us, * Blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and your ears, 
for they hear.* 

But above all let it never be foigotten, that in the 
deepest depths life is ever found to prevail And is it 
not so with you? The very fact that your spiritual 
depression causes you so much anxiety proves that the 
life of God is still your own. *The dead praise not 
the Lord, neither any that go down into silence.' (Ps, 
cxv. 17.) The cry of anguish is a sign of life: the 
'groaning which cannot be uttered,' a proof that the 
Spirit intercedes within you. 

* Lift up then the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees.' Recognise, as in every department of 
creation, so in every operation of grace, the loving hand, 
the wise far-reaching purpose of God ; and, as men 
subdue nature by obeying her, so do you seek to 
conquer in the spiritual warfare by submitting your will 
to the will of God, by 'bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.' Thus, and thus 
only, shall you rise from those * depths ' into which God 
has suffered you to fall, and receive at the hands of Him 
who has chastened you, * beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.' (Isa. bd. 3.) 



CHAPTER II. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 

' SDut of tit Deptli0 |iat)e 3i ctten unto tl)ee, S> Horn.' 

Ps. cxxx. i. 

The religion of the Bible is definite and uncompro- 
mising. It aims at bringing men wholly under its 
influence: and where it succeeds in doing so, it pro- 
duces a character at once vigorous and manly; gentle, 
merciful, and kind. * Watch ye, stand fast in the faith ; 
quit you like men, be strong.' 

But Christian heroism is quite consistent with the 
existence of those feelings of loneliness and despond- 
ency to which all are liable. The bravest troops are 
sometimes seized with panic, and religious courage is no 
exception to the rule. 

David was a man cast in heroic mould — chivalrous, 
magnanimous, accomplished, brave, of immense activity, 
of undaunted resolution ; soldier, statesman, poet, friend, 
the founder of the Jewish monarchy, a bom king. Yet 
even David knew what it was to give way to fear ; and 
on one occasion, worn out by the e^thausting effects of 
persecution, said in his heart, * I shall now perish one 
day by the hand of Saul ; there is nothing better for me 
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than that I should speedily escape into the land of the 
Philistines.' (i Sam. xxvii. i.) 

Elijah has been entitled * the grandest and most 
romantic character that Israel ever produced' — bold, 
zealous, sternly fierce and uncompromising, when the 
honour of God was at stake ; he stood alone in many 
senses amongst the prophets ; as a witness for the unity 
of God, he stood alone against the world. Yet even 
Elijah, at the close of one of his greatest triumphs, 
quailed beneath a woman's threat, and * arose, and went 
for his life, and came to Beersheba.' (i Kings, xix. 3.) 

Man is in fact a composite being, made up of many 
parts, exposed to many and diverse influences; and 
that his character should show itself at times under 
varying aspects, aspects which often look strangely 
inconsistent with each other, is only what might be 
expected, and what experience proves to be the case. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the Bible is this union of oppo- 
sites so clearly brought out as in the Psalms. In them 
we find the truest history ever given us of man's moral 
progress and warfare here below, of the struggle of 
earnest human souls towards what is good and best, 
of struggle often baffled and nigh unto wreck, yet never 
ended, but, with true unconquerable purpose, began 
anew.* 

The 130th Psalm is the record of one of these 
deep-sea depressions in the surface of human life. 
*Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord.' 
* See Carlyle*s Heroes and Hero- Worships p. 72. 
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Of unknown date and authorship, the Psalm may well 
belong to the time of the Captivity ; * We catch in it, * 
writes Dean Stanley, in speaking of the poignant grief 
which broods over the literature of that period, * we 
catch the passionate cry which went up " out of the 
depths," in which the soul of the people threw itself on 
the divine forgiveness, and waited for deliverance with 
that eager longing with which the sentinels on the 
Temple wall were wont of old time to watch and watch 
again for the first rays of the eastern dawn.' * 

But whether it was a song of the exiles or not, it has 
ever been a favourite with those who, by the divine 
compassion, have been raised out of the depths of 
sorrow, and with feet set upon a rock, have learned the 
new song of praise and thanksgiving. 

Thus Owen, the most learned of the Puritan divines. 
Dean of Christ's Church, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford during the Commonwealth, on 
being consulted upon the subject of personal religion, 
asked the inquirer, * Pray, in what manner do you think 
to go to God?* The answer was, * Through the Me- 
diator.* * That is easily said,' replied Owen, * but I 
assure you it is another thing to .go to God through 
the Mediator than many are aware of. I myself,* he 

* Dean Stanley's Jewish History, vol. iii. 26. * It may be taken 
as evidence of the late date of the Psalm that the word rendered 
"attentive," ver. 2, occurs besides only in 2 Chron. vi. 40, vii. 15, 
and the word ** forgiveness," ver. 4, only in Dan. ix. 9, Neh. ix. 17.* 
— Dean Perowne on The Psalms, vol. ii. 339 ; Delitzsch on The 
Psalms, vol. iii. 302, 
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continued, * preached Christ some years, when I had 
but very little, if any, experimental acquaintance with 
access to God through Him, until the Lord was pleased 
to visit me with sore affliction, whereby I was brought 
to the mouth of the grave, and under which my soul 
was oppressed with horror and darkness ; but God 
graciously relieved my soul by a powerful application of 
Ps. cxxx. 4 : " But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared ;" from whence I received special 
instruction, peace, and comfort, in drawing near to God 
through the Mediator, and preached thereupon im- 
mediately after my recovery.'* Owen's elaborate 
treatise upon the Psalm probably contains the sub- 
stance of the sermons which he then preached. So 
also Luther, having passed through a season of severe 
mental conflict and bodily suffering during his resi- 
dence at Coburg, cried out, on his recovery, * Come, to 
spite the devil, let us sing the Psalm Z>e profundis in 
four parts.* 

But I want to fix attention upon the state of mind 
which is thus described, *Out of the depths have I 
cried unto thee, O Lord.' 

There are probably few persons who reach middle 
life without having entered the shadow of severe 
affliction. The first great sorrow is perhaps never for- 
gotten. It lands us in depths, of the existence of 
which we had had no conception. It opens to us a 
world of dark and gloomy forms, which is utterly unlike 

* Owen's Works J vol. vi. 324. 

4 
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that land of sunshine, in which we had hitherto livedo 
and in which we had fondly hoped to pass our days. 
We are as men stunned, cast out, forsaken : we look 
forth upon a cold, unsympathizing world, and are ready 
to cry out with the Prophet, * Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by ? Behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, where- 
with the Lord hath afflicted me.' (Lament, i. 12.) 

Deep waters are frequently used in Scripture as 
an image of overwhelming affliction. (Ps. Ixix. 2, 14 ; 
Isa. li. 10.) In the 130th Psalm 'the depths' spoken of 
are probably those depths of misery and anguish which 
are caused by sin. The Psalmist 'cries out,' says 
Augustine, * under the weight and waves of his sins.' 
A sense of God's wrath on account of sin was the deep 
into which he was cast. Sin was the sore disease ; 
affliction was but the symptom. Hence the cry was for 
mercy; forgiveness was the deliverance sought for. 

But the expression need not be thus limited. There 
is no point in the wide range of human sorrow which 
the words do not reach. Bodily suffering, mental trial, 
constitutional depression, strong temptation, worldly 
disappointment, spiritual conflict, bereavement, reproach, 
desolation, darkness, despair — countless are the forms of 
evil which threaten us on every side, and wring from us 
oftentimes the sorrowful complaint, ' I sink in deep mire, 
where there is no standing ; I am come into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow me.' As varied as the forms 
of mental constitution, as varied as the circumstances of 
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human life, are the types of spiritual depression which 
reproduce themselves in the experience of God's servants. 
What deep pathos there is in the words of Jacob, * Me 
have ye bereaved of my children; Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away : all 
these things are against me :* and what can equal 
David's burst of anguish when he mourned the loss of 
an unworthy but tenderly -loved son, * O my son 
Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! Would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !* 
Again, what intensity of grief is pourtrayed in the simple 
narrative of St. Luke, * Behold, there was a dead man 
carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow;' as also in the words of Mary, *Lord, if thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died.' Sorrow is 
in truth the heritage of our race ; and He who stooped 
to redeem us never proved Himself more truly man, 
than when He became *a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
iii'ith grief.' 

But how can we best deal with sorrow when it over- 
takes us ? We cannot avoid it, we cannot chase it away, 
we cannot bid it from our presence by a mere act of the 
will, and be as if it had had no existence. There is that 
in every sorrow, as in every joy, which no one else can 
share. 'The heart knoweth its own bitterness.' Each 
one must * bear his own load ' (Gal. vl 5) ; each one 
must work out for himself his own deliverance. The 
question is, How ? 

I. jDo not turn away f 10m sorrow when it comes; 
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do not refuse to look at it. You cannot thus avoid it if 
you would ; you ought not to do so if you could. 
Cowards have recourse to flight; but *God hath not 
given us the spirit of cowardice, but of power, and of 
love, and of self-controL* (2 Tim. i. 7.) Besides, afflic- 
tion is a divine appointment, a messenger from God. 
Eliphaz spoke truly when he said, * Affliction cometh 
not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring out 
of the ground.' (Job, v. 6.) It is never sent without a 
purpose : it is our first duty to endeavour to understand 
that purpose. 

The children of this world act differently. Sorrow 
is distasteful to them ; it interferes with the only hap- 
piness they know of; they will quench it, get rid of it 
at any cost. Society, business, change of scene, are 
recommended — anything to chase away the grief, any- 
thing to drown the sorrow in forgetfulness. The child 
of God will not * despise the chastening of the Lord : * 
he will wisely consider that it is his Father's doing : he 
will regard it as a mystery which asks to be interpreted. 

It is perhaps the most trying moment in a Christian 
man's experience when he finds himself in depths which 
are new to him, and which he cannot understand. In 
addition to the pain of grief, there is the pain of 
uncertainty: the love of God perhaps begins to be 
doubted, the .foundations of the faith are shaken, 
Christianity almost becomes a myth, the hope of im- 
mortality a dream. 

Now I know of no remedy in such cases but truth. 
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It is error which distracts and divides the soul, whereas 
truth unites, comforts, soothes. Look well, then, at the 
affliction which presses upon you : seek to get at the 
truth of it : treat it not as an enemy but as a friend, with 
ample blessings in store for you, if you will only take 
them. 

2. Secondly, Try to ascertain the cause of your trial. 
Every effect has its cause. God is not an arbitrary 
Sovereign, 'He doth not afflict willingly:' if the very 
hairs of our head are numbered, depend upon it, God 
does not without sufficient reason * grieve" the children of 
men.' The Jewish exiles, when they sat down and wept 
beside the rivers of Babylon, could trace up their present 
sorrow to their past apostasy. There would have been 
no depths of national degradation, if there had been no 
depths of national sin. And so, probably, in most cases, 
though not perhaps in all. 

Scripture appears to distinguish between three kinds 
of suffering as befalling the righteous : the suffering of 
chastisement, the suffering of trial or probation, and the 
suffering of testimony. 

i. The suffering of chcLstisement (Traibela) is disciplinary 
and remedial. It has sin as its cause, but God's love, 
directed towards the improvement of the godly, as its 
motive. The design is to rouse the godly from the 
danger of false security, to maintain in them the con- 
sciousness of sin, to punish them for actual sin, and to 
lead them through the lowliness of penitence back to 
God I have a very deep conviction that no Christian 
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ever sins in this life without suffering for it The godless 
may sin here with impunity, for punishment awaits them. 
But rhe penal consequences of sin do not follow the 
believer beyond the grave. * There is no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus.' The chastisement, 
therefore, must fall upon him here ; and the lives of ' 
Jacob and David, the teaching of St. Paul in i Cor. 
XL 29-32 (*We provoke him to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death '), and the universal 
experience of Christians honestly interpreted, point to 
the same conclusion. God chastens in love : if you sin, 
you suffer for it : * God deals with you as with sons ; for 
what son is he whom a father chasteneth not ?' 

ii. Suffering for trial or probation (Trctpac/Leoc), is for 
the godly what the smelting-furnace or the fining-pot is 
to precious metals, — it puts them on their trial, it proves 
their sincerity, their trust in God, their patience, their 
thirst for holiness. Faith may be genuine, but it cannot 
be known to be so until it has been tried. Thus Abra- 
ham, Job, Peter, were put upon their trial ; their faith 
was proved, and so approved. Suffering for the sake of 
trial is closely allied to that designed for chastisement, 
inasmuch as chastisement always involves trial ; but it is 
to be distinguished from it, inasmuch as trial does not 
always involve chastisement. Every chastened Christian 
is at the same time a tried one, but every tried Christian 
is not of necessity * chastened of the Lord.' 

iii. But the suffering of the righteous may also be for 
testimony. There may be no actual or latent sin, which 
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calls for chastisement : no further trial may be needed to 
prove the genuineness of faith : but God may yet be 
honoured by the witness-bearing of His servant The 
Christian martyr is a witness for Christ. He proves to 
others, to a scoffing world, to a grieved and sorrowing 
Church, the power of that faith which sustains, of that 
hope which animates, him. He suffers, not for his own 
sake, but for God's, and of God shall he receive his 
reward. * Be thou faithful unto death (not, /'. e, to thy 
life's end, but up to the point or measure of death, even 
to death itself), and I will give thee the crown of life.' 
(Rev. ii. 10.) Consider well, then, the probable cause 
or causes of thy suffering. Examine well the depths into 
which God hath brought you ; and find out, as far as may 
be, why you have been brought there. 

3. The way of deliverance will follow, I suppose that 
if God does not inflict suffering upon His children, 
except for good and adequate reasons. He will withdraw, 
or at least greatly modify, that suffering, as soon as the 
causes for it have been removed Let sin, then, be 
deeply mourned over and heartily forsaken, let the 
course of life be rectified, let the high aim be once more 
maintained; chastisement will have done its work, the 
rod will be removed. Or, let faith have stood the test, 
and the call for trial will have passed away : * Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad : ... for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing that thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son, from me.' Or, let the martyr 
spirit have been proved to be genuine; the prison- 
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doors will be thrown open, and the imperilled apostle 
will go forth 

To freedom and cool moonlight air. 

But such deliverance is not always granted imme- 
diately, and the interval of waiting may be a long one. 
The Christian's aim under such circumstances should 
embrace the following objects : 

i. First, Recognition of the hand of God, * It is the 
Lord,' said the beloved disciple when he recognised 
Jesus on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and doubt 
vanished from his mind. Let God's presence be felt, 
let God's wise and loving purpose be clearly seen, and 
trial will lose half its bitterness. * It is the Lord ; let 
him do what seemeth him good.' (i Sam. iii. i8.) 

ii. Secondly, Resignation to the will of God, It is 
not upon the calm surface of life, it is not even in the 
shallow depths of sorrow, that any sharp collision takes 
place between the will of man and the will of God. 
There is indeed something which flatters and soothes 
our self-love, when we pass through the lesser trials of 
life with resignation. It is in the deeper depths that the 
battle of the wills is really fought out. We there learn 
that the submission of the past has not been complete ; 
we have prayed the prayer, * Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven,' with a secret reservation in our own 
favour ; and now when put to the test, we find that we 
are not wholly at one with the will of the blessed God. 
This must be remedied. Self-will must be subdued. 
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We must accept the will of God in its entirety. * What ! 
shall we receive good at the hands of God, and shall wc 
not receive evil ?* 

iiL Devotion to the glory of God, To be willing to 
be anything, or, what is still more difficult, to be nothing, 
that God may be glorified, is a very high attainment 
But, if God wills it, be it so. ' I will show him how 
great things he must suffer for my name's sake,' was 
the divine message to Paul at his conversion; 'I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus ' (Acts, ix. 16 ; xxL 13), 
was the apostolic answer at the close of life. Grace 
had brought that strong energetic will into very close con- 
formity with the will of God. It had not parted with 
its freedom; but it freely chose what God willed, and 
God was thereby glorified. 

Such, then, should be our aim : but the Christian 
may say, * How to perform that which is good I find 
not' I see the headland to be weathered, I see the 
position to be won ; happy, thrice happy, they who 
succeed, but strength faileth me. What, then, said the 
Psalmist ? * Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord.' There are no depths beyond the reach of the 
divine compassion, no depths from which the prayer of 
faith may not ascend. Jonah was in sore case when 
* the waters compassed him about ; ' his soul * fainted 
within him,' but he did not despair. * I remembered 
the Lord, and my prayer came in unto thee, into thine 
holy temple.' (Jonah, ii 5, 7.) 
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The life of the believer hangs upon the thread of 
promise ; and as long as the promise stands, hope sur- 
vives. * I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in 
his word do I hope.' Thus far the Old Testament 
carries us. The saints of the earlier dispensation walked 
oftentimes in darkness, in darkness which might be felt ; 
but they believed that * light was sown for the righteous,' 
and in the confidence of faith they waited for the coming 
day. Upon us hath the true light shined. We have 
what they had not — a. personal incarnate Saviour, one 
who came * to save His people from their sins,' and who, 
in saving thenoi, sounded the deepest depths of sorrow 
on their behalf. Whatever mystery may attach to the 
personal sufferings of the Son of God, we know that He 
* was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin ' (Heb. iv. 15) : of lowly birth. He knew the toil of 
labour. He knew the humiliation of dependence: re- 
proach, misrepresentation, scorn, and contempt were His 
lot : forsaken by His friends, maligned by His enemies, 
how keenly He must have felt the isolation of His 
position; and suffering must have reached its climax, 
when in the anguish of His soul He cried out, * My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?' In the mystery 
of the cross there were doubtless * depths ' of which we 
can form no conception ; but we may know this for our 
comfort, that wherever God may bid us walk, Christ 
hath trodden the path before us. Nor is this a mere 
ideal picture ; it is a blessed truth, dear to every Christian 
sufferer. Alone we suffer : yet not alone, for Christ is 
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with us. * When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee/ He is with us as an almighty deliverer, 
He is with us as a sympathising friend, * For in that he 
himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succour them that are tempted/ (Heb. iL 18.) 

Flayer in the Fomi of Prayer to be used at Sea. 

O most glorious and gracious Lord God, who dwell- 
est in heaven, but beholdest all things below; Look down, 
we beseech Thee, and hear us, calling out of the depths 
of misery, and out of the jaws of this death, which is 
ready now to swallow us up : Save, Lord, or else we 
perish. The living, the living shall praise Thee. O 
send Thy word of command to rebuke the raging winds, 
and the roaring sea ; that we being delivered from this 
distress, may live to serve Thee and to glorify Thy Name 
all the days of our life. Hear, Lord, and save us, for 
the infinite merits of our blessed Saviour, Thy Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Collect for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we, 
who for our evil deeds do worthily deserve to be pun- 
ished, by the comfort of Thy grace may mercifully be 
relieved ; through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HOLD OF SIN. 

' 9int iniquititii l^ate talten l^olli upon me, «(o tl^at 3( am 
not able to loolt up : tliep art more tliian ttie |)atr«( of mine tiean y 
ttietefote mp Ibeart failetti me/— Ps. xl. 12. 

"But 31 att anotliet lato in m^f memberft, toarttnfl^ ag^ainitt 
tl^e lato of mp mino, anQ bringing me into captititp to t^e lain 
of iSin tobicb iis in mp member*/— Rom. vii. 23. 

' Het na Ui^ taint eDetff toeigbt, anQ t^t ain bibicb clingetti 
clojselff arounQ uis/ — Heb. xii. i. 

In the process of deep-sea sounding to which I have 
already referred, no little ingenuity is required, in order 
first to carry the line to the bottom of the sea, and then 
to bring to the surface specimens of what is found there. 
A very considerable weight has to be employed, in order 
to sink the line to great depths ; and about the year 
1854, a young officer in the American navy devised an 
apparatus, by means of which the shot or iron ball used 
for that purpose is detached as soon as it reaches the 
bottom, and specimens are brought up in its stead.* 
All the more recent contrivances retain, I believe, the 
fundamental principle of this earlier invention, viz., ^Aaf 
of detaching the weight on its reaching the bottom. The 
weight is essential, if the line is to reach the bottom ; but 

* The Depths of the Sea, Wyville Thomson, p. 212. 
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it must by some means be removed, if the small sample 
of sediment, so dear to scientific men, is to be recovered. 

This simple arrangement supplies us with no inapt 
illustration of a very common experience in the religious 
life. Sin is compared in Scripture to a weight, * let us 
lay aside every weight' (Heb. xii. i) : as such, it is the 
means by which the soul is brought into the deepest 
depths of misery and shame; and it is only by 
detaching this weight, that we can hope to rise from 
the depths and recover our lost positioa 

I propose in this chapter to call your attention to the 
hold which sin still has upon the soul of a believer : a 
doctrine questioned by some, denied by others : but, as 
it seems to me, very plainly taught in the Word of God. 

Now, let it be clearly understood, that Christ hath 
* put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. ix. 26) : 
and this in a two-fold sense, by delivering us from its 
condemning, and also from its enslaving influence. * He 
that is dead is freed from sin.' ' Sin shall not have 
dominion over you.' (Rom. vi. 7, 14.) The conscious- 
ness of the forgiveness of sin on account of the sacrifice 
of Christ is the very innermost kernel of Christian 
doctrine : and the reality of a believer's deliverance 
from the enslaving bondage of- sin by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, is one of the most blessed experiences 
of Christian life. * If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.' (John, viii. 36.) 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 
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Let us never lose sight of this two-fold truth : the 
ground, as it is, of a believer^s present peace, and the 
pledge of his final victory. 

But side by side with this encouraging aspect of 
Christian doctrine runs the humiliating fact that sin has 
not yet let go the hold it has upon us. According to 
St. Paul, sin in the believer is * a law ' (Rom. vii. 23), 
a power, a regulating principle, an inward propensity, 
always working in opposition to the new life of the souL 
According to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
sin is a superfluous weight which drags us down ; a 
cumbersome and entangling garment, which ever besets 
us and hinders our moral progress. (Heb. xii. i.) Ac- 
cording to the Psalmist, sin is in constant pursuit 
of us, overtaking us, and holding us in its firm grasp. 
*Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, so that 
I am not able to look up : they are more than the 
hairs of mine head; therefore my heart faileth me.' 
(Ps. xl. 12.) 

No question here arises as to the completeness and 
security of a justified believer's standing in the sight of 
God. By virtue of the perfection of Christ's work /or 
him, he has * his access by faith into this grace (of 
acquittal and acceptance) wherein he stands.' (Rom. v. 2.) 
Nothing can add to, nothing can take from, the com- 
pleteness of the Redeemer's work, or the completeness of 
the result which that work secures to us. Nor is there 
any question as to the reality of that new nature which is 
imparted to us in regeneration : ' that which is bom of 
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the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of the Spirit is 
spirit' (John, iii. 6.) Exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises are given unto us, *that by these we might be 
partakers of the divine nature.' (2 Pet. i. 4.) Christ's 
work wrought in us by His Spirit is as real and true as 
His work wrought for us upon the Cross. God hath 
thus * given us a// things which are (requisite) for life and 
godliness.* (2 Pet. i. 3.) 

But how is it with regard to the old nature, the 
nature which we bring with us into the world ? Is that 
abolished in the believer, or doth it yet remain ? 

The Church of England in her IXth Article gives no 
uncertain answer to this question. * And this infection 
of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated ; 
whereby the lust of the flesh, called in Greek (I>p6yrjfia trapKoc, 
which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, 
some the affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not 
subject to the law of God. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe and are baptized; 
yet the Apostle doth confess, that concupiscence and 
lust hath of itself the nature of sin.' ' The carnal mind ' 
(the mind, thought, aim of the flesh) * is enmity against 
God.' (Rom. viii. 7.) The expression is a very strong 
one. The * mind of the flesh ' is not simply an enemy, 
for in that case it might be reconciled to God ; but it is 
enmity itself, and thus incapable of accepting terms of 
peace. Enemies may be reconciled ; but not enmity. 
Enmity must be abolished and destroyed. With this 
agrees St. Paul's statement, which I must regard as 
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being descriptive of his regenerate condition : * — * I know 
that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing : 
for to will is present with me ; but how to perform that 
which is good I find not For the good that I would, I 
do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.' 
(Rom. vii. i8, 19.) And again: — 'The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ; and 
these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would.' (Gal. v. 17.) 

The universal experience of God's servants goes far 
to prove the existence of this law of sin in believers. 
It dwells there side by side with * the law, or rule, of the 
Spirit of life in Christ ' (Rom. viii. 2) : it may be restrained, 
weakened, held under control ; but it is never in this life 
wholly eradicated : it needs to be continually resisted, and 
if resistance be intermitted for a season, it will at once re- 
assert its power, and plunge the believer into deadly sin. 

Signal examples of this solemn truth are found in the 
lives of David and Peter; which, so far from proving 
stumbling-blocks to our faith, only confirm the truth of 
Scripture. They fell, not because they served God, but 
because for a little while they served Him not. They 
ceased to watch and pray ; and being off" their guard, the 
enemy saw his opportunity, attacked them, and for the 
moment triumphed. 

* It is well known that, from Chrysostom downwards, there have 
been two lines of interpretation of this important passage. The 
context of the Epistle appears to me to be strongly in favour of that 
adopted in the text. 
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Nor are the lesser falls of God's saints less instructive 
than these greater ones ; if possible, they are more so. 
Thus Abraham, faithful Abraham, gave way more than 
once to an unworthy fear, and denied that Sarah was his 
wife. Moses, the meekest of men, spake rashly and un- 
advisedly with his lips. Job, bravely patient and enduring, 
cursed the day of his birth ; and Elijah, worn out by 
persecution, prayed that he might die. Certainly * per- 
fection' came not *by the Levitical priesthood:' neither 
is it found under the dispensation of the Spirit. * The 
mind of the flesh ' has survived the day of Pentecost ; 
and no Christian can say that he ' hath already attained, 
either is already perfected.' (PhiL iii. 12.) 

Sin, then, hath not let go its hold upon a believer : it 
no longer has dominion over him ; it has been worsted 
in the fight, but it still lives ; it is cast down, but not 
destroyed. It is like an enemy which has been beaten 
in the open field, and which, no longer able to maintain 
its ground as an organized force, has recourse to the 
expedients of irregular warfare; lying in wait for small 
bodies of troops, surprising convoys, cutting off stragglers, 
and seeking by deceit and cunning to achieve that which 
it failed to accomplish by more legitimate means. We 
read in Scripture of * the deceitfulness of sin ' (Heb. 
iii. 13); and it is by means of deceit that sin chiefly acts. 
It aims at presenting to the soul things otherwise than as 
they are ; hiding what ought to be seen, and offering to 
view what is not, or at least is not as it is represented to 
be. Thus were our first parents deceived ; the value of 

D 
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the forbidden fruit was magnified, the goodness of God 
questioned, the certainty of punishment denied. It is so, 
more or less, in every sin. God is misrepresented, the 
forbidden object is painted in most attractive colours, the 
soul is beguiled. Gradual and subtle in its first approaches, 
bold and aggressive in its later attacks, sin never loses an 
opportunity of reasserting its old supremacy. * Sin shall 
not have dominion over you,' is the verdict of Scripture : 
but sin disputes the verdict, and is ever seeking to en- 
force its claims, and regain its lost power. 

Let us now consider some of the* consequences which 
flow from this view of the Christian life. 

i. And first, TTie life of a believer will be marked by 
continuous spiritual conflict. When Israel crossed the 
Jordan and entered the promised land, their conflict with 
the nations really began. Jericho, Ai, Bethoron, Merom, 
might have been inscribed upon their standards, as truly 
as the names of modern battle-fields are borne upon the 
colours of an English regiment, and have reminded them 
that their settlement in Canaan was won by hard fighting. 
And so it continued to be ; the old nations refused to be 
eradicated. However much the fault may have rested 
with Israel, the Canaanites survived their defeat. The 
occupants of the land were never wholly driven out, and 
wars between the old and the new inhabitants were 
frequent and fierce. Now, if we assume, as we must do, 
the co-existence in the believer of the two natures, the 
old and the new, there must be conflict between them. 
They are antagonistic and irreconcilable. ' The mind of 
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the flesh is enmity against God.' * I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man.* How can there be anv 
amity, any peace between two such opposite principles ? 
*The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to the 
other.' Spiritual conflict is the law of the believer's 
life. 

Let no Christian, therefore, suppose that the presence 
of evil within him is inconsistent with vital Christianity. 
If he delights in the law of God, if his sympathies and 
tastes are heavenward, if he stedfastly sets himself to 
work righteousness, he may find himself in frequent 
conflict with the old nature; yea, if the new life be 
vigorous and active, it must stir up opposition on the 
part of the old one. But this is no adverse sign ; it is 
rather a proof of the existence of a true faith ; a sign, not 
of death, but of life and progress. It is for those, rather, 
who are strangers to such invsrard warfare, to ask them- 
selves, whether their religion is anjrthing better than a 
decent formalism, and whether the * whited sepulchre ' of 
a respectable profession does not conceal the barren 
symbols of spiritual death. 

ii. Secondly, T/ie law of sin in believers exercises a 
deadening influence upon their spiritual life. 

The religion of many sincere Christians is, by their 
own confession, marked by but little progress and growth. 
They reach a certain point of conviction, a certain 
standard of holiness, and there they seem to stop. They 
make no advance in knowledge, in self-control, in love. 
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in usefulness ; nay, if they are honest in their avowals, 
they must admit that they have gone backward rather 
than forward; that there has been decay rather than 
growth ; and that, instead of ' going from strength to 
strength/ there has been a gradual loss of vitality and 
power. 

Now, we may trace up all spiritual failure, not to the 
withdrawal of grace, but to the activity of the law of sin. 
There is that within us which indisposes us to prayer, 
which paralyses the will, which hinders effort, which causes 
us, like Lot, to * linger,' when we ought to * press forward ;' 
like the Virgins, to slumber when we ought to * watch 
and pray/ It is the abiding presence of this deadening 
influence which, if it remains unchecked, causes so much 
injury to the soul. Stealthy and silent in its operation, 
it may do nothing to startle and alarm ; the religious and 
the secular life may go on as usual ; we may flatter our- 
selves that all is well ; and yet the undermining process 
may be going on, until, at an opportune moment, the foe 
unmasks his batteries and gains an easy victory over us. 

There is nothing mysterious or irregular in either the 
growth or the decay of the life of God in the soul. It is 
by simple and well-known causes that such effects are 
produced ; and if you will only employ in religion a little 
of that sound common sense which you find so useful 
in the world, your moral and religious progress will be 
secured. 

iii. Lastly, T/ie supreme cause of spiritual disaster is 
ound in the prevalence of this law of sin in our members. 
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It has been said, and probably with truth, that 
whilst /^ strength of every sin is weakened by divine 
grace, the root of no sin is wholly taken away in this 
life. Lust, like the stubborn Canaanite, still dwells in 
the land. The *body of death' is not destroyed, but 
in and by the death of the body. Hence the need of 
a Christian's walking humbly and * softly' all the days of 
his life. * Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed.' 
Hence the need of a Christian's avoidance of much 
which the world may look upon as innocent and harm- 
less. It may be so to others ; it is not necessarily so 
to him. There is combustible material, as he well 
knows, within his soul, which a spark will ignite; he 
will strive to keep out of the reach of danger. The 
path which the world treads so heedlessly is in many 
places undermined ; he will * avoid it, pass not by it, 
tum from it, and pass away.' In the supreme question 
of salvation, all needless risks should be avoided, lest 
we be again * entangled in the pollutions of the world 
and overcome.' (2 Pet. ii. 20.) 

It is, moreover, likely that most persons have their 
besetting sin, or sins ; although the passage in the twelfth 
of Hebrews, from which the expression is taken, will hardly 
bear the interpretation which is often given to it. * The 
sin which doth so easily beset us' (v. i), means rather 
the sin which, like a cumbersome garment, clingeth closely 
round us {evirepltrraTog), and hinders us in our race. It 
is the attribute of all sin, not of any one sin in particular. 
But the truth itself remains. Whilst * in many things we 
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all offend/ there are in each of us certain peculiarities 
of temper and disposition which serve as avenues along 
which temptation more easily approaches us. All sin 
besets us ; but, as we know to our cost, there is one 
besetting sin before which we commonly fall. It is 
important to know what this sin is : to find out the tap- 
root, that we may attack it with vigour. It is ' an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.' By it we offend 
God, and grieve His Holy Spirit ; by it the heart and 
conscience are defiled ; by it spiritual growth is hin- 
dered. It is a snare which quickly entangles us, a chain 
which binds us down to earth, a cloud which hides from 
us the face of our Father in heaven. It is the root and 
l^arent of many other sins, and, if not conquered, soon 
becomes irresistible. Small and invisible as the gos- 
samer thread in its first approaches, it quickly gathers 
force and power. The enchantress smiles upon us, lulls 
us to sleep, and then winds her threads around us. 
Slowly they intertwine, line with line, fibre with fibre, 
sin with sin, until no human strength can burst the 
tightened cord ; according to the Hebrew proverb, 

* Evil desire in the beginning is like a spider's web, but 
afterwards like a cart-rope.' 

Thus is the strong man sometimes cast down : 

* iniquity takes hold of him, so that he is not able to look 
up :' the terrors of the Lord are upon him : he refuses 
to be comforted. Yes indeed : and it is well -that comfort 
should be denied him. It is a fatal sign when men are 
happy in their sin. It is well that a Christian should 
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learn by experience that ^ it is an evil thing, and bitter/ to 
forsake the Lord, and that he find no rest until he 
returns unto Him he has forsaken. It is well that the 
backslider in heart should find himself in * the depths * 
of spiritual depression, that from thence he may cry 
unto Him who alone can restore his soul 

I^et no one, therefore, undervalue the dangers or 
the difficulties of the spiritual conflict : but neither let him 
exaggerate them. They can be overcome, they must be 
overcome. Let it be a settled conviction with every 
Christian that sin can be conquered. Nothing is so 
enfeebling as despondency. One dreamed that his 
father had given him a garden to cleanse, and on being 
asked why he had not done so, answered, that he lost 
all hope of cleansing it, and so had lain down to sleep. 
To this the father replied, Cleanse every day as much 
as thou coverest where thou art lying, and all will be 
in time cleansed. Yes, the thing can be done : and 
with effort strength is supplied. In human warfare, 
they who fight are wearied, even by victory : in the 
divine, never : they are rather refreshed and strength- 
ened. 

But be careful to observe the rules of this warfare. 
The athlete is not crowned except he strive lawfully, 
i.e., according to rule. (2 Tim. ii. 5.) 

Mark well, then, what are to you the occasions of 
sin — times, places, persons, things, occupations, amuse- 
ments — that you may know what specially to guard 
against and avoid. Resist the first approaches of 
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evil; cherish the opposite grace. Conquer pride by 
humility; anger, by meekness and patience; covetous- 
ness, by a large-hearted generosity ; sloth, by diligence, 
industry, and zeal Accept the necessity of conflict 
as part of the will of God. Do not complain of cir- 
cumstances, for they are God^s ordinance : do not envy 
the lot of others, for it is probably no better than your 
own : do not allow yourself to wish that it had been 
otherwise with you than it is, the Almighty loves you 
more wisely than you do yourself : do not dwell anxiously 
on the morrow, that is God's time, not yours. You 
may ask, * Who is sufficient for these things ?' ' Our 
sufficiency is of God.' * Looking unto Jesus,' is the 
apostolic motto, * the Leader ' (apxnyoc, * Prince,' 
Acts, iii. 15; V. 31. * Capta^in,' Heb. ii. 10), and *Per- 
fecter of the faith ' (Heb. xii. 2) : He has passed over the 
course before us, He has scaled the mountain side. He 
has won the giddy height, and turning stretches forth 
the hand to those who follow : He l^ds by His ex- 
ample, He perfects by His grace : no one ever fails with 
Christ in view, for His victory assures us of our own. 
* In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be of good 
cheer ; I have overcome the world.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PARABLE OF PAIN. 

* ^l&e)? siaioD tl&at W pain ioi$ tietp great.'— Job, ii. 13. 

'^t t0 clb80tenet) aljfo tnttl^ pain upon |)t0 lien ^ ann ttie 
mttltituue of l^ij* bone0 to(tl(j sitrong pain.*— Job, xxxiii. 19. 

* (DEttip i0 mp pain perpetual f *—J £r. xv. 18. 

'jFor looe Itnoin tldat tl^e tnt^ole creation groanetli ann tra^ 
tiailet^ in pain togetlier until noto.'— Rom. viii. 22. 

'3ltt t»farine00 ann painfu(nejf0, in t»atc|)ingjf often, in 
Hnger ann tl^ir^t, in fasitingjf often, in colD ann nalteline00.'*- 
2 Cor. xi. 27. 

* flno t%ei^ gnatoeD tt^eir tongues for pain, ann hU^j^^tmtn 
t\t e^n of l^eatien liecau^e of tldeir painsi ann tlfteir 0ore0, ann 
ttpenteH not of tl&eir Berlin. '—Rev. xvi. 10, 11. 

*Beitt)er 0lbaU tf)ttt be anp more pain.*— Rev. xxi. 4. 

We certainly have not yet reached the period foretold 
in the Apocalyptic vision, when * there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain.' Man's liability to pain is a fact of 
universal experience. The philosophic sceptic may 
deny the existence of sin, but he cannot deny the 
existence of pain ; it touches him too closely and too 
acutely for that : and however much he may deride all 
other predictions of the inspired word, he will for once 
surely unite with the Christian, and long for the fulfilment 
of the promise, * Neither shall there be any more pain.' 
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We need not, I think, trouble ourselves with any 
careful definition of the word itself. It has been defined 
as an uneasy sensation, of any degree from slight un- 
easiness to extreme distress or torture ; and that perhaps 
may suffice. We are all of us familiar with it as a fact : 
and, without determining whether it be possible for a 
human being to pass through life without enduring pain, 
it is almost certain that none do so. Pain would seem 
to be inseparably bound up with our existence. Dis- 
comfort begins with life ; and, as we advance in years, 
there are perhaps few days in which some pain, slight 
enough it may be, is not felt — a constant monition of 
the presence of evil, and of the possibility of greater 
suffering that may be yet in store for us. 

Nor can we regard physical suffering simply in and 
by itself. Mind and body are closely linked together. 
The derangement of the physical powers which produces 
pain is often accompanied by the derangement of the 
spiritual powers : the mind moves but slowly upon the 
wheels ; the vision becomes clouded and dim ; strange 
and hideous forms surround us ; gloom, sadness, de- 
pression, settle upon the spirit, and a sort of creeping 
paralysis spreads over our whole being. Spiritual ma- 
ladies may be thus closely connected with physical 
suffering, and the presence of pain may often prove 
hostile to the practice of piety. 

The subject of pain, therefore, is not without its 
bearing upon the Christian life; and it may be useful 
to inquire into its origin, and the purposes it is intended 
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to serve. We may regard it as a parable, and ask what 
is the interpretation thereof? 

Now, in tracing up pain to its source, we can hardly 
shut our eyes to the evidence which science has col- 
lected, to prove that suffering existed in the most remote 
periods of the earth's history. The very rocks we tread 
upon reveal to us the hooked tooth, the beak for rend- 
ing, the claw for tearing, and prove to demonstration 
that animal preyed upon animal ages before man was 
called into being. This is, indeed, a startling fact, and 
one of which, with our present limited knowledge, 
we can give no adequate explanation. It may be, as some 
of the earlier writers have suggested, that the fall of 
angels introduced disturbance into the material universe, 
and that thus the connexion between sin and suffering 
dates from the primeval ages of the pre-Adamite world. 
Upon these and other cognate difficulties we need not 
be afraid of truth ; but neither should we be afraid of 
confessing that our knowledge is limited. The first 
Words of one of the wisest of teachers contain a con- 
fession of ignorance : * I have not learned wisdom, that 
I may possess the knowledge of the All-Holy' (Prov. 
XXX. 3) ; and the great heathen sage (Socrates) never 
spake more truly, than when he said that * he was wise 
only so far as he knew that he knew nothing.' 

Our truer knowledge dates from the fall of man. * By 
one man sin entered into the world.' The Apostle does 
not say that sin then began to be, but that it * entered into,' 
gained access into the moral world, * and death by sin ; 
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and so death passed upon all men ;' the whole human 
race, for to it the words are limited, became subject to 
the law of death, and consequently of suffering, which 
leads to death. (Rom. v. 12.) From the fall of man, 
then, we date the origin of pain, so far as man is con- 
cerned ; and the connexion between sin and pain may 
be traced through every page of his subsequent history. 
The universality of physical death, the consequence of 
sin, carries with it the universality of pain, the common 
precursor of death ; and very much of the suffering 
which man has inflicted upon man, in war, in persecu- 
tion, in strife, sometimes in sport and for his own amuse- 
ment, can be traced up directly to the evil passions with 
which sin has deluged our race. 

The Bible also is full of the penal consequences of 
sin, and of the sufferings consequent thereupon. The 
deluge, the destruction o^ the cities of the plain, the 
plagues of Egypt, the threatened judgments of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus, the individual infliction 
of disease, sickness, death, as in such cases as those of 
Achan, Gehazi, Herod, and the like, are examples, if 
any were wanting, of the very close connexion which 
exists between sin and suffering. 

But it may be said, and with truth, that much of the 
suffering which afflicts our race cannot be thus traced 
up to the personal sin of the individual. The infant 
suffers, but not for actual sin : so does the idiot : and even 
where complete responsibility exists, there is much, very 
much, of the suffering to which we all are heirs, which 
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cannot fairly be traced up to any known or actual sia 
St Paul appears to have suffered at one time from a 
dangerous, and probably a painful disease (2 Cor. i. 8-10) ; 
and certainly * the thorn in the flesh ' (tncoXov/.), the 
sharply-pointed stake, whatever it may have been, was 
a very painful infliction, a kind of physical impalement 
from which he longed to be delivered : but there is no 
hint in either case that the suffering was caused by 
actual sin. Whilst, therefore, we may trace up all human 
suffering to sin, and say that had there been no sin, there 
would have been, as in heaven there will be, no pain : we 
must be careful not to assume either in our own case, or 
in that of others, that any particular suffering is necessarily 
caused by particular sin ; much less that the greater the 
sufferer, the greater therefore the sin. * Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things ? I tell you, Nay ; 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.' 
(Luke, xiii. 2, 3.) 

Physical suffering, then, may be regarded as a penal 
consequence of sin, and as such it is an important factor 
in the moral government of mankind. But it has other 
uses : other ends are served by it. These we proceed to 
inquire into. 

I. And first, Fam is one of the great safeguards of 
life. The natural dread of pain implanted in the human 
mind is a strong incentive to the avoidance of injury : it 
is thus a merciful provision of God for our preservation, 
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and really proves to be one of the best custodians of our 
existence. Were it not for the dread of pain we should 
be far less careful than we are in all that relates to bodily 
health and external harm : as it is, passion often causes 
us to overleap the bounds of prudence : but were the 
restraining influence of anticipated pain altogether absent, 
injury would be a thing unheeded, and the path of life 
would be more thickly strewed with wrecks than it is 
at present. 

Bishop Butler makes great use of this principle in the 
second chapter of the Analogy. * In the present state,' 
the Bishop argues, * all which we enjoy, and a great part 
of what we suffer, is put in our own power. For pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our actions, and we 
are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities 
of foreseeing these consequences. ... By prudence and 
care we may, for the most part, pass our days in tolerable 
ease and quiet, or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, 
ungoverned passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, 
make ourselves as miserable as ever we please.' From 
this the Bishop argues that there is nothing incredible 
in the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. It 
is in full harmony with what is going on around us : for 
' if God annexes delight to some actions and uneasiness 
to others with an apparent design to induce us to act 
so and so, then He not only dispenses happiness and 
misery, but also rewards and punishes actions. If, for 
example, the pain we feel upon too near approaches to 
fire, or upon wounding ourselves, be appointed by the 
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Author of Nature to prevent our doing what thus tends 
to our destruction, this is as much an instance of His 
punishing our actions, as declaring by a voice from heaven 
that if we acted so, He would inflict such pain upon us, 
and inflicting it whether it be greater or less.* 

We live here, therefore, under the moral government 
of God, a government carried on by rewards and punish- 
ments : and there is surely nothing irrational in supposing 
that the same principle will obtain in the future state. 
Our happiness or misery here depends largely upon our 
actions here : and upon the same actions shall depend 
our happiness or our misery hereafter. Pain, then, is 
potent as a safeguard, it saves us from the pain we 
dread : but it should serve also as a warning against 
future punishment, guarding as it does that avenue of 
disobedience along which men are prone to walk, and 
waving us back from that life of sin which carries with 
it its own penalties, and issues in everlasting death. 

2. Thus secondly, J^atn should serine as a powerful 
dissuasive from vice. We have no right to affirm that 
all who suffer have in their own persons sinned : but we 
do affirm that all who sin shall in their own persons 
suffer. There is no element- of gambling here, no un- 
certainty as to the issue : the punishment of sin is sure. 
'The soul that sinneth, it shall die.' * The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.' *Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of his flesh reap 
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corruption.* The kx talionis of offended nature is * eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.' 
(Exod. xxi. 24, 25.) God's violated laws avenge them- 
selves. In the physical world forgiveness is a thing 
unknown. 

Much, then, of the pain under which men groan is 
self-inflicted; the direct, immediate, necessary conse- 
quence of transgression. The drunkard, the sensualist, 
the lunatic, often carries about with him the terrible 
proofs of God's violated laws. The anguish of millions 
is too often the fruit of vice ; and the torments of the 
living are as warning voices, louder than any preacher's 
cry, by which the God who loves them seeks to save 
them from the torments of the lost 

3. For thirdly. Fain may be regarded as a parable, 
an index of the sin within. Physical pain invariably 
points to something wrong in the physical condition of 
the human body, to the existence of disease or injury, to 
some derangement of the processes of life. The cause 
may be of small or of great moment, it may be easily 
removed, or it may be impossible with our present 
knowledge to eradicate it. Thus a grit in the eye causes 
intense pain, but it is easily removed, and the pain is 
gone. A malignant humour is attended with much 
suffering, but it may be beyond human skill to remove 
it. But whatever the cause, pain never exists without a 
cause ; it is the outward sign of an inward evil ; as such it 
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directs the physician to the seat of disease, and is of 
unspeakable value to him in the practice of his art 

But we may look a little deeper than this. Pain is 
the result and the index of physical disease ; but it is 
very often the result and the index of spiritual disease : 
not invariably so, as we have seen, but quite often 
enough to suggest to every sufferer the question, JVAy 
have I this pain ? This question is often asked angrily, 
fretfully, impatiently. The suffering may be the result 
of a man's own wrongdoing; but he does not see it to 
be so; he thinks that he is being treated hardly and 
unjustly, and his spirit rises in rebellion against God. 
There are those who never think of God, except when 
they are punished ; and then their only thought of Him 
is evU. Great is the power of self-deception in the 
human heart : as in the case of one in a London 
hospital, who was heard to exclaim, * Lord, why have I 
this pain? I never stole.' And yet this proved to be 
the very sin which he was endeavouring to hide from 
himself.* 

We affirm, then, that under the government of God 
pain must have a cause. There is no such thing as 
chance or accident in a world which is ruled by Him. 
The cause may be remote and beyond our reach ; but it 
is often close at hand, and it is not unfrequently that very 
sin which we refuse to look at, and to which we are most 
unwilling to attribute it. 

* See Sermon on T/i€ Cause of Pain and Sichntss^ in Sermons 
by the Rev. D. Laing, Chaplain to the Middlesex Hospital, p. 223. 
Rivingtons. 

£ 
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To many, then, bodily suffering is a parable full of 
signification ; it tells of evil, physical evil if you will, but 
of spiritual evil as well. It is a messenger to which men 
cannot refuse to hearken ; and well is it for them, if it 
leads them to search into their hearts and lives, and to 
turn in repentance and faith to that great Physician, who 
alone can take away the true cause of sorrow, and prepare 
them for that perfect healing which lies beyond the grave. 

4. And this leads us, fourthly, to consider Pain as 
suffered by the righteous, * God doth not afflict willingly,' 
or without due and adequate cause : but that His most 
devoted servants do suffer, and suffer most severely, is an 
undoubted fact. Now what reasons can be given for 
such suffering? To repeat what has been said in a 
previous chapter : it may be, 

i. For chastisement. 

This is the most common view of suffering as it 
happens to the righteous. However true and real their 
devotion to God, however earnest their pursuit of 
holiness, however simple and self-denying their lives, 
there is that within them which divine love cannot 
pass over. They need from time to time fatherly cor- 
rection, the evil has to be burnt out of them, the dross 
removed. Thus God chastens them, not in wrath, but 
in love, and seeks to lead them through a deeper con- 
sciousness of sin to a fuller knowledge and a more 
perfect enjoyment of Himself. * He for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness.' 
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ii For trial. 

Thus was it with Job. Loss, heavy loss, had befallen 
hiin, and he stood the test But Satan returned to the 
charge. ' Skin for skin,' he argued ; man, selfish man, 
will bear any loss so that his own person is untouched, 
the skin or life of others, yea, of his own children, so 
that his own be safe : * skin for skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life. But put forth thine hand 
now, and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse 
thee to thy face.' (Job, iL 4, 5.) Leave is granted, the 
test is applied ; his very friends * knew him not . . . none 
spake a word unto him, for they saw that his pain was 
very great' (ii. 12, 13.) The test revealed defects, as 
tests are wont to do : but it proved Job to be a true man, 
and one who, under sore trial, was loyal to his God 

Thus suffering proves, and so approves our faith. It 
may be good and true before the trial, but it cannot be 
known to be so. The well-tried Christian stands on firm 
ground; and, as he emerges from the deep waters of 
tribulation, knows that God is with him of a truth. 
Pain, bravely endured, is thus an important factor in 
Christian hope and comfort ; and affliction becomes a 
pledge of * the exceeding and eternal weight of glory ' 
that awaits us. 

iii. For testimony. 

The sufferings of the righteous are not always needed 
for discipline or for trial. They may come upon a man, 
not for his own sake, but for God's, and for his neigh- 
bour's : that therein the patient sufferer may bear witness 
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to the sufficiency of God's grace, and to the all-supporting 
power of Christian faith. Let us not undervalue the 
cumulative evidence by which the divine origin of Christ- 
ianity is maintained. But it is not, I believe, in the 
volumes of the learned that the most convincing proofs 
are found. We find them nearer home. They lie within 
the reach of the humblest and the poorest amongst us. 
Go to some cottage garret, with its dim light, its scanty 
furniture, its various symbols of lowly but honest poverty; 
and see there, stretched upon a bed of suffering, one who, 
for years, it may be, has passed the days in pain, the 
nights in wakeful, watchful agony : but who has realized 
to the full the power of sustaining grace, the unspeakable 
comfort of a Saviour's love ; and, though sometimes * in 
heaviness through manifold temptations,' has learned * to 
rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.' What 
lessons are to be found there ! 

*Go to, then, ye that say. To-day^ or to-morrow, 
we will go into such a city,' and do this or that: 
* whereas, ye know not what shall be on the morrow.' 
You may put far away the evil day; you may shrink 
from the bare thought of pain, disease, death; but do 
you really claim immunity from the common ills of life ? 
have you discovered any secret talisman which guarantees 
your safety ? No. * Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.' Clothed 
you may be in purple and fine linen, and sumptuous 
may be your daily fare ; but suffering is no respecter of 
persons. Disease may be even now beginning its deadly 
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work, and long sad hours of anguish may lie before you. 
What preparation are you making for that unknown 
future? Believe me, the time of suffering is not the 
best time for seeking reconciliation with God. There is 
nothing remedial in pain. Apart from grace, it rather 
irritates and provokes the spirit ; and you have no right 
to expect that special grace will be given you in your 
day of adversity, if you persistently despise that grace 
during long years of prosperity and health. I^arn, then, 
while it is yet day, wherein lies the secret of lasting 
happiness, that secret which shall survive the shock of 
suffering, and light up the gate of death with the hope of 
immortality : so seek to live that you may find in the 
very anguish which you dread the pledge and the 
prophecy of * the perfect day.' 

To sum up what has been said upon this somewhat 
difficult subject. 

Pain is indeed a mystery. We stand before it baffled 
and confounded. We see the countless millions of our 
race seared with the hot iron of anguish, we behold 
successive generations writhing with agony, now self- 
inflicted, now inflicted by others, now sent as a visitation 
from God, now endured by those who have done no 
wrong. The cry goes up from a suffering world, * How 
long, Lord, holy and true ; ' how long ? * But the end 
is not yet' *The whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain,' and the mystery remains unsolved.. We can 
only say with the Apostle, * How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out I' 
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But we need not conclude that pain has in it no 
lessons for us. 

It may be distinctly penal, sent as a punishment for 
sin, to warn us of our danger, to bring us to repentance. 
It is evil ; but it is not all evil : and it is not evil but 
good, if it leads to reflection, humiliation, submission, 
prayer. Temporal judgment may save us from eternal 
death. 

Nor this only. Pain is a safeguard, tending to the 
preservation of life and health. Pain is a dissuasive from 
vice, a strong motive power on the side of virtue. Pain 
is a parable, or index of the sin within, and should lead 
the sufferer to search into his own heart, that the hidden 
evil may be detected and cast out. 

For the righteous, too, pain has its special uses. It 
Is an instrument of that chastisement which they often 
need : it is a test which proves their faith to be genuine : 
it affords them an opportunity of bearing witness to the 
all-sufficiency of grace, and to the power of that Gospel 
which they profess. 

Pain, then, has important functions assigned to it in 
this our present mixed condition : and, however much we 
may long for its entire removal, it might not be well for us 
if the prophecy of its abolition were to be at once fulfilled. 
If there were no sin, there need be no sorrow : but as 
long is sin remains, we may be content to wait for the 
time to which belongs the promise, * Neither shall there 
be any more pain.' 

Seek, then, for wisdom, with which to discern the 
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meaning of pain, and the purposes for which it is sent : 
for patience, with which bravely to endure suffering when 
it comes : for thankfulness, when God shall see fit to 
remove the trial : and for grace, wherewith to glorify 
God in the fires, and to show forth the praises of Him 
who hath called you * through much tribulation to enter 
the kingdom.' 

Prayer for the Church Militant 

And we most humbly beseech Thee of Thy goodness, 
Lord, to comfort and succour all them, who in this 
transitory life- are in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or 
any other adversity. 



CHAPTER V. 



t 



BEREAVEMENT. 



' SlitB 3(>coli titit fatter i^aiB unto ttent, ^e tate ]?e lbe« 
reafeen of mi? cliilBten. 3(o^ep|i i^ not, ann %imeon i^ not, anv 
i^t iaiVi talte IBeniamin atoa]? : aH tlie^e tf^in^st ate ag^ain^t me/ 
— Gen. xlii. 36. 

< Stnn tf^t Itins tua^ mucli motien, ann Inent n]^ to t)e cliamliet 
otiet t})t s^ate, anB Inept : anB a^ ^t Inent tlbn^ lit ^aiB, ntf 
0on Slli^alom I mi? ^on, mi^ 0on Absalom I iooulB ^oB 31 ^aB 
BteB for tlbee, Slli^alom, m^f 0on, mig tfon !*— 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 

' SlnB tlieif ^liaH montn for l^im, a^ one motttnetlb fot ^ii tntlf 
0on, anB ^l^all be in Ibitterne^^ fot l^imy a^ one tlb>t ttf tnliittet* 
ne^^ for l^i^ fit^tfiorn/— Zech. xii. 10. 

< JSotai a certain man i»a^ sticlt, nameB Ha^arttjK of ISetlian]?, 
tte toion of ^at^f anB Iber stirrer ^artlia. » . . tS^lierefore 
ti0 0is(ters( ^ent nnto l^im, ^a^ing, IlorB,!ie||o{B, lie tuliom Ctiou 
loDestt is( ^idt. mi^en 3(e^ttS(|iearB tl^st, l^e 0aiB, ^ia ^ic1tneit0 
i^ not unto Beatlb> but for t|ie glor? of €!foB, t)at t)e %on of 
®oB miglbt lie (^{orifieB tlbtreli]?/— John, xi. i, 3, 4. 

* 7iy/5" sickness is not unto deaths The meaning of these 
words does not lie upon the surface. At the time at 
which they were spoken Lazarus was dead. Shall we 
say, then, that the words were designedly obscure? 
They certainly are mysterious, and must have sorely 
tried the faith of those for whose special comfort they 
were spoken. 

The meaning of God's dealings with His servants 
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often does lie beneath the surface. * What I do thou 
knowest not now/ is written across almost every page of 
human sorrow ; and the bereaved heart is sometimes as 
deeply perplexed, as we may suppose the sisters to have 
been, when, in place of their Lord's own presence, or 
even of some promise of speedy help, there reached 
them only the strange announcement, * This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby.' 

And yet these words, spoken as they were by Him 
who was 'the consolation of Israel,' and designed to 
strengthen the faith of those who were the objects of 
His sacred love, contain in them the germ of all true 
comfort, and reveal a truth, by the help of which suc- 
cessive generations of mourners have risen from the 
depth of sorrow to a calm and thankful acquiescence in 
the will of God. 

* Not unto death ' is, indeed, a strange announcement 
in this world of sickness and decay. * And he died,' is 
rather the universal law. The mournful scenery of death 
sunounds us on every side ; and yet He, in whose mouth 
no guile was found, seized upon the moment at which a 
fatal sickness had run its course, and His dead friend was 
lying in the grave, to proclaim the great truth, * This 
sickness is not unto death, but for the gloiy of God, that 
the Son of God might be glorified thereby.' 

We, of course, dismiss from our minds the bare 
suspicion that our Lord was Himself mistaken, or that 
He intended to deceive others. The raising of T^azarus 
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was no after-thought. Christ knew and foresaw all from 
the first ; the fatal issue of the sickness, the result of His 
own delay, the greater certainty and glory of the miracle 
itself, the part which it would bear in bringing on the 
close of His own ministry. It was in the fulness of 
knowledge, as well as out of the fulness of love, that He 
sent to the sisters at Bethany this word of comfort, and 
bequeathed to Christian mourners in every age the 
blessed assurance that * not unto death ' is the truest of 
all epitaphs, and that to the eye of faith, life is never 
more gloriously manifest than beside the death-bed and 
the grave. 

Let us first examine the background from which these 
words of Jesus stand out The eleventh chapter of St John's 
Gospel contains a deeply affecting picture of human sorrow. 
A sudden and alarming illness had invaded the peaceful 
home at Bethany. Lazarus, the one intimate personal 
friend whom Jesus possessed outside the circle of His 
Apostles, was taken ill. Jesus was at a distance, beyond 
Jordan ; but His place of retirement was known to the 
sisters, and they send a messenger with the tidings, 
* Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick.' * * Very 
beautiful is it to observe their confidence in Him ; they 
take it for granted that this announcement will be suffi- 
cient, and say no more. They do not urge Him to 

* * ov (juXslg (quem amas), ver. 3. The same word is only used 
elsewhere of the love of Jesus for the beloved disciple. When His 
love for the sisters is spoken of, rj-yaTra (diligebat, cared for) is used, 
ver. 5.' — Farrar's Li/e of Christy vol. ii. 165, 9th edition. 
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come, they only tell their need, as being sure that this 
will be enough ; He does not love and forsake those 
whom He loves. It is but a day^s journey from Betha- 
bara to Bethany, so that they securely count that help 
will not tarry long.' * 

It would seem that the death of Lazarus must have 
taken place shortly after the departure of the messenger,! 
and towards evening, when Jesus first received news of 
the sickness, Lazarus was already resting in the sepulchre. 
Thus, the blow, the heavy blow, had fallen upon the 
sisters : their home was desolate : and three whole days 
elapsed ere He to whom they looked for comfort arrived. 
Their messenger returned with a strange, perplexing 
message: but Jesus came not. Why did He tarry? 
What did His words imply ? Meanwhile, the fact came 
home to them that Lazarus was dead. 

It was not without a purpose that Jesus permitted 
these pious sisters to sink into the depths of sorrow. 
He sought by leading their weak faith through the 

* Archbishop Trench on The Miracles, pp. 389, 390, 2nd edi- 
tion. 

t If we reckon the four days which, according to vv. 17 and 39, 
elapsed between the burial of Lazarus and the arrival of Jesus at 
Bethany, these days can only be distributed as follows : — The fourth 
day was that on which Jesus travelled from Bethabara to Bethany 
(a distance of more than twenty miles), the third and second were 
the two days' stay at Bethabara, and the first that on which the 
messenger brought the intelligence. Hence it was at the beginning 
of this first day, shortly after the departure of the messenger, that 
Lazarus died, and that, in the course of the same day, he was, ac- 
cording to Jewish custom, buried. 
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bitterness of death, to heighten its subsequent joy. He 
sought, moreover, to display in them at once the deep 
affliction to which the righteous are exposed, and the 
true solace which His love affords them. We might 
have thought that that one family which was specially 
endeared to the Lord of Life, and in which He so often 
found a home, would have been sheltered from the blast 
of trial : that He who ' healed every sickness and every 
disease among the people ' would have secured immunity 
from sickness on behalf of those He loved : that He who 
was Himself * the resurrection and the life ' would have 
banished death, at least, for a while, from that humble 
home in which He found a resting-place. But no. 
Death, so soon to claim the Master as its victim, now 
dared ^to invade the innermost circle of His friendship, 
as though to mock the Christ of God, and prove that 
those nearest and dearest to Him were to be numbered 
amongst its victims. 

There appears to me to be unspeakable comfort in 
the fact that *he whom Jesus loved' was sick; aye, sick 
unto death. Is it the fear of death which troubles you ? 
Then Lazarus died. Is it the loss of those dear to you, 
bound to you by the closest and tenderest ties, which 
fills you with anguish ? Then did the sisters mourn the 
loss of an only brother, and they whom Jesus loved were 
bathed for a while in the agony of grief Nearness to 
Christ affords no exemption from sorrow, and His truest 
love may, at any time, subject us to the mournful disci- 
pline of bereavement. 
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Such, then, were the circumstances under which the 
words we are considering were spokea* But what is 
the meaning of the words themselves ? Their apparent 
meaning, the meaning they must have conveyed to those 
who heard them, is that Jesus would go and heal the 
sick man. Our Lord, indeed, did not say, as He said 
to the Centurion pleading on behalf of his servant, * I 
will come and heal him.' But the answer, actually given, 
'This sickness is not unto death,' must surely have 
canied with it the assurance that, so far as that sickness 
was concerned, Lazarus would not die. We know, how- 
ever, that the apparent meaning was not the real one. 
The real meaning was something far more blessed than 
that, and one which was to carry comfort, not to two 
isolated mourners, but to the universal Church. 

I. First, then. The primary purpose of the sickness was 
not the death of Lazarus^ but the glory of God, and the 
glorification of the Son of God. It is as though the Lord 
had said, I know this sickness and its issues full well, 
I know the errand upon which it is sent, and the 
consequences which will flow from it: these are some- 
thing far higher than the death of an individual 
believer: God will be thereby glorified in and by the 
glorification of His Son : the present life-giving power 
of the Son of God will be made manifest, and His 
own death, to which the approaching miracle will lead, 

* *The words of verse 4 are to be taken as spoken, in the hearing 
indeed of the Apostles, yet primarily to the messenger, and for him 
to bring back to them that sent him.'— Trench. 
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will issue in His triumph over death in resurrection- 
glory. Lift your thoughts, then, above the immediate 
present : think not of decaying powers, the spark of life 
extinguished, the early and untimely grave : this sickness 
has a far nobler mission than merely to close the earthly 
course of a disciple : * This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby.' 

2. And thus, secondly. The sickness was not unto 
death at all in the fuller^ deeper^ meaning of the word. 
As though our Lord had said, I refuse to call this 
transitory dying by the name of death : it is a mere 
cessation of existence so far as this world is concerned : 
but the true life, the life of the soul, ceases not. Have I 
not already taught that * If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death?' (John, viii. 51.) 

Our Lord's answer, then, would seem to have a two- 
fold reference : first, to the great results which would 
accrue from the actual death and restoration to life of 
Lazarus, viz. the glorification of the Son, and through 
Him of the Eternal Father ; and secondly, to the precise 
significance of the death itself : our Lord refuses to allow 
that physical death is worthy of the name. 

But the words we are commenting upon do not stand 
alone. 

The sickness and death of Lazarus were of un- 
speakable importance, if only for this, that they led to 
the utterance of the great words recorded in the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth verses of the eleventh chapter of 
St. John. These form, as Stier remarks, the central 
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point of the whole history : they contain the p-eat testi- 
mony to Christ Himself oi "VfYiich the subsequent miracle 
1% the proof. 

When Jesus towards the close of the fourth day from 
the death of Lazarus had reached the outskirts of 
Bethany, Martha, informed of His arrival, went forth 
to meet Him. *Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died,' were her first words : the thought 
had evidently been present to her mind ever since the 
death : it was hardly a reproach, but the simple outpour- 
ing of her pent-up grief. The actual presence of Jesus 
would, she thought, have averted this terrible affliction. 

Thus does poor, short-sighted man ever look back- 
ward, rather than forward, in all his heavy trials. If 
certain things had not been as they were, the result 
would have been different. * If Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.' * But,' Martha immediately 
adds, * I know, that even now, whatsoever Thou wilt ask 
of God, God will give it Thee.' Is it that she recalls the 
promise of verse 4, and, hoping against hope, feels 
vaguely after help? It is the venture of a faith which is 
baffled, but not destroyed : the sacred presence has re- 
vived the spark, and her Lord proceeds to fan it into life 
again. 

In the words which follow we must bear in mind 
that the intention of Christ is evidently to direct the mind 
of Martha to Himself as the true Life-giver, as the 
Source and Fountain of all true comfort, and to excite 
in her a present living faith in His own Person. The 
words, * Thy brother shall rise again,' may point to an 
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immediate restoration of Lazarus to life, or to the resur- 
rection at the last day : but they probably had a deeper 
meaning. A recall to human life is not a resurrection 
proper: Christ is *the first-fruits of them that sleep:' 
resurrection is something far nobler than mere resuscita- 
tioa Nor does the reference to the last day exhaust 
the meaning. Indeed,' in the assurance of a future 
resurrection there was nothing new to Martha: it was 
the established doctrine of the Jews. Thus Martha gently 
repelled the insufficient comfort afforded her. The words 
then were designed to lead up to something higher: 
and our Lord proceeds to show that the true Christian 
view of * rising again ' is not merely a future return to 
life, but a present continuance in life ; not a distant hope, 
but an immediate possession ; not a going down to death 
and a subsequent rescue from his power, but a present 
and abiding exemption from death, so far as the true 
self, the soul, is concerned. For * Jesus said unto her, I 
am the resurrection and the life :' that which you look 
upon 2^ future — behold the Author of it, yea, the Source 
of all life, present as well as future, now before your 
eyes ! * He that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live' (even though he have died, 
(a7ro0dj/jy, past) shall live, /. e, although he die in the 
body^ shall yet remain alive in the soul) ; * and he that 
liveth (physically) and believeth in Me shall never 
DIE.' It is as if our Lord had said, * You complain, " If 
Thou hadst been here, my brother had not diedJ^ But 
HE IS NOT DEAD. The believer in Me partakes of My 
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life : and that life knows no cessation, no interruption : 
and he who shares it, though dead to the eye of the 
sense, dead as regards the physical life, dead as regards 
the body, yet, as regards the true life, the life of the soul, 
dies not. The believer in Me never dies.' 

If nothing more were asserted in these remarkable 
words than a future resurrection, Jesus taught only what 
Martha already knew. What need was there in that case 
for the solemn assurance, * I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ' — look to Me for what you long for, and not to some 
final restoration ? What need was there to call for the 
searching question, * Believest thou this ? ' by which 
Christ tested her faith in Himself specifically, and bid 
her seek her consolation in Him, and in Him alone? 
Does not our Lord teach plainly that, besides the future 
resurrection, there is secured to His people the per- 
manency of their present life — that he who believes in 
Jesus, though he die, yet lives, and lives evermore ? * If 
a man keep My saying, he shall never see death.' (John, 
viiL 51.)* 

Now if we must regard the sisters at Bethany as types 
and patterns of Christian mourners in every age, must 
we not regard the teaching of Christ in this instance as 
the type and pattern of what Christian teaching ought to 
be on all similar occasions ? 

* The above rendering of this important passage is taken mainly 
from Griffith on The Creed, p. 398, but it agrees substantiaUy with 
that of Augustine, Wordsworth, Alford, Stier, Hengstenberg, Godet, 
and others. 
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Let us gather up the outlines of that teaching, and 
' apply it to ourselves. 

L And first, observe that Our Lord does not ignore 
ilu reality of bereavement^ or check too suddenly the 
sorrow it creates, Jesus knew well that affliction was 
about to overtake His friends, yet He took no steps 
to avert it. When the urgent message of the sisters 
reached Him, He suffered the blow to fall Though He 
knew that all was over, and that those He loved were 
overwhelmed with grief, * He abode two days still in the 
same place where He was,' as if He would allow sorrow 
to run its full course : yea, on His own arrival at 
Bethany, He was Himself borne along by the great tide 
of sorrow which He met there, and shed silent tears* as 
He followed the mourners to the grave. Surely Jesus 
teaches thus the sacredness of Christian sorrow. Christ- 
ianity is not stoicism : it seeks to regulate, not to repress, 
the natural affections : it bids us weep with them that 
weep ; and that, in the words of Leighton, we * seek not 
altogether to dry the stream of sorrow, but to bound 
it, and keep it within its banks.' t It is never well to 
shut our eyes to truth. The loss of those very dear to 
us is a terrible reality. There are cases in which the 
wound is never healed. It is part of the discipline 
of life that the closest earthly ties should be snapped 
asunder : it is out of bleeding hearts that the materials 

* ilax^vfszv^ ver. 35. He shed tears, flevit : not eicXavercv, He 
wept aloud, ploravit, as over Jerusalem. (Luke, xix. 41.) 
t Trench on The Miracles^ p. 405, 2nd edition. 
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for Heaven are framed. * Jesus wept/ *It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant 
as his lord.* 

ii. Observe, secondly, that Our Lord leads the 
mourner to Himself as the true consolation of His 
people. 

Lazarus was dead. The sisters were left alone. 
Alone, yet not alone; for One was near who could 
comfort them. Did our Lord delay His return to 
Bethany, among other reasons, that the sense of deso- 
lation might deepen in the sisters' hearts, and that they 
might more earnestly long for His presence ? We cannot 
say. Certainly Christ, on His return, stands forward at 
once in the place of the living, life-giving God; He 
reveals Himself to Martha as the great I am ; He excites 
and demands her present living faith in His own glorious 
Person. 

And have we not thus one clue at least to bereave- 
ment? God empties that He may fill: He takes away 
the earthly that He may make room for the heavenly : 
He leaves the heart for a little while desolate and bare, 
that He may fill it out of His own fulness. Yes, it 
is not to the dead Lazarus that we should look, but to 
the living Christ. Martha spake, as was natural, of the 
brother she had lost : Christ spake, as was divinely true, 
of the Saviour she had found. Martha said, *Lord, 
if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died:' 
Jesus said, I am here, I, the Resurrection and the Life. 
Doth not that suffice thee? It is not that our Lord 
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would weaken our natural affections, much less extinguish 
them : there is room enough in the heart of man for 
all legitimate affections : there need be no hostility, no 
jealousy, between them : but what is often needed is 
the re-adjustment of such affections, the placing of them 
once again in their proper order. God must occupy the 
first place ; and perhaps, when the secret history of many 
a bereavement comes to be unfolded, it will be found to 
involve just two things, the deposition of idols and the 
exaltation of God. 

At all events, let every bereaved heart know that 
there is One, and One only, who can fill it. The 
memories of the past will not satisfy : the desolation of 
the present leaves the heart empty. You will find repose 
only in Christ. 

The patriarch Job left us a fine example of submis- 
sion to the will of God, when, on the announcement of 
successive losses, he gave expression to his unwavering 
trust : * The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.' We can scarcely 
hope to get beyond that. Nor need we. It is very like 
the Saviour's own word, * Not My will, but Thine, be 
done.' 

iii. Once more. Our Lord teaches the permanency 
of our being and the perpetuity of our life in Him, 
This is the Lord's answer to the tyranny of death. 
Lazarus is dead. Lazarus is not dead. Such is the 
Christian paradox. The believer in Christ dies not. 
Death, or what we call death, may overtake us : but it 



touches not our true life. The body indeed is not yet 
rescued from its grasp : we * wait for the redemption of 
our body:' but the soul is free. * Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther ; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.' 

This was the great truth with which Christ comforted 
the sister's heart He led her in thought away from the 
chamber of death, away from the grave where the body 
of Lazarus lay buried, to the unseen soul-world, and bid 
her rest assured that Lazarus yet lived, and that nothing 
could ever touch the integrity of his life. And this is 
the great thought upon which, whether for ourselves or 
for others, the heart of the true believer ought to rest. 
Life, life in Christ, conscious, active, unceasing life, is 
our sure possession. Death causes no interruption of 
that life; it is but the passage from one condition of 
active being to another. As in words well known : — 

* He who has bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress : 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And But for that sad shrouded eye 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now ; 

And but for that chill changeless brow, 
. . . . • 

Yes, but for this, and this alone. 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour 

He st4ll might doubt the tyrant's power : 
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So fair, so calm, so softly sealM, 
The first last look by death reveal'd ! ' 

The Giaour, 

* He still might doubt the tyrant's power.* 

Doubt it ! we deny it altogether. Death is to the 
believer the gate of life. All its mournful accessories 
of disease, and pain, and dissolution, are but the 
breaking down of the barrier which shuts us out from 
liberty. We do not cease to exist when we pass from 
the world of shadows to the world of reality. We 
do not put off our proper being, when we put off the 
earthly clothing of that being. Do you know anything 
of the activities of the spiritual life ? do you know what 
it is to live to God, to love God, to serve God, to hold 
communion with God ? and shall the icy touch of death 
- freeze up, in a moment, the genial current of your soul? 
Are you alive to God in this region of darkness j and 
shall you become dead to God in the atmosphere of 
light ? No. * God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.' We are taught to think that God ' takes to 
himself the soul ' of our departed brother in the Lord. 
We are encouraged, even when we * bury the dead out of 
our sight/ to say, ' Almighty God, with whom do live 
THE SPIRITS of them that depart hence in the Lord, and 
with whom the souls of the faithful ^ after they are delivered 
from the burden of the fleshy are in joy and felicity^ we give 
Thee hearty thanks when it doth please Thee to deliver 
Thy people out of the miseries of this sinful world.'* 
* Griffith on The Creed^ pp. 407, 408. 
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*Believest thou this?' Then *lift up the hands which 
hang down and the feeble knees.' Life has its sorrows ; 
but said our Lord, * I will not leave you comfortless, I 
will come unto you.' The tears of the Lord Jesus give 
ample sanction to your grief; but He who wept beside 
the grave of Lazarus, now liveth at the right hand of 
God. His life is yours if you will have it. * Because I 
live, ye shall live also.' And just in proportion as you 
can rise above the present and the seen into the ftiture 
and the unseen, will you reap the fulness of present 
consolation, and the foretaste of coming joy. 

The Collect in the Service for the Burial of the Dead, 

merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the resurrection and the life ; in whom whosoever 
believeth shall live, though he die ; and whosoever liveth, 
and believeth in Him, shall not die eternally ; who also 
hath taught us, by His holy Apostle Saint Paul, not to 
be sorry, as men without hope, for them that sleep in 
Him ; We meekly beseech Thee, O Father, to raise us 
from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness ; that, 
when we shall depart this life, we may rest in Him, as 
our hope is this our brother doth; and that, at the 
general resurrection in the last day, we may be found 
acceptable in Thy sight; and receive that blessing, which 
Thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce to all that 
love and fear Thee, saying, Come, ye blessed children 
of My Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world : Grant this, we beseech 
Thee, merciful Father, through Jesus Christ, our 
Mediator and Redeemer. Amen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DESOLATION. 

' iOBp ^on, mp ^09, tulip Idattt tliou for^alten mef '— Ps. xxii. i. 

"Beiiolo, tldetiour cometld, pea, id not» come, t|iat pe Kigali 
l)e tfcatteteo et>etp man to Idtjs ot»n, ann Kliall leat^e me aloite : 
alto pet 31 am not alone, iiecauise t|ie jFatlier in tnttlb ^e/— 
John, xvi. 32. 

In the preceding chapters we have passed under review 
some of the deeper experiences of the Christian life; 
especially those brought about by sin, by sickness, and 
by bereavement I have made no attempt to exhaust 
the causes of mental and spiritual depression. In the 
first place, it would be impossible to do so : so nume- 
rous are the forms of human trial, so varied is the effect 
which it produces upon different minds, and so utterly 
is it beyond the reach of strict analysis, that it were 
vain to endeavour to reduce it to order. There is 
something in every sorrow, as in every joy, which no 
one else can share, which no one else can even under- 
stand. ' The heart knoweth his own bitterness ; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy.' (Prov. 
xiv. 10.) Secondly, because I very much doubt the 
wisdom of dwelling too minutely upon the moral diseases 
to which we are liable. The evil makes itself felt when 
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it comes : but it is neither necessary, nor wise, to study it 
too carefully beforehand Healthy life need not fret 
itself with the anticipations of disease. ' Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.' 

The leading causes of sorrow, however, to which I 
have referred, enter so largely into Christian life, that 
we cannot pass them over. They need not land us 
always in those * depths ' of which the Psalmist speaks, 
but we are all liable to be affected by them; and whether 
for defence or for deliverance, some knowledge of their 
nature and operation would seem to be desirable. 

No doubt there are some, perhaps many, sincere 
Christians, who know little or nothing of those deeper 
trials to which I have referred. There are both depths 
and shallows in the Christian life; and it is in the shallows 
only that some are called upon, to walk. It is not for us 
to question the wisdom of God's dealings with His 
servants ; it is not for us to anticipate the day of severe 
affliction. It comes quite soon enough to most of us ; 
but when it comes, it is well to know something of the 
landmarks by which we may hope to escape shipwreck, 
and to be guided into the haven of rest. 

Now all affliction would, I believe, be comparatively 
' light ' to the Christian, but for one thing ; the loss, or 
supposed loss, of the Divine Presence. There is that in 
the felt nearness of God to the soul, which more than 
compensates for all besides. The * certainly I will be with 
thee,' transferred from the region of promise to the region 
of fact, carries with it a sustaining power which enables the 
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Christian to * glory in tribulations also :' and nothing can 
really come amiss to one whose will is in harmony with 
the divine will, and who can trace in every event that 
befalls him, the wise and loving hand of his heavenly 
Father. Thus Daniel in the den, Peter in the prison, 
St. John in Patmos, St. Paul in view of approaching 
martyrdom, were *kept' by a divine power, and com- 
forted by a divine presence. The three saints in the 
plain of Dura walked unhurt through the fire, for One 
was at their side whose form was like the Son of God. 
The huge stones fell harmless as a breath of summer air 
upon the mangled limbs of Stephen, for he could look 
up, and * see the heavens opened, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God.' With such surroundings all 
things are possible ; in such glorious presence, the heart, 
however tried, may 'rejoice with joy unspeaka})le and 
full of glory.' 

But it is one of the primary effects of severe trial that 
it tends to create a breach between the soul and God. 
It obscures the vision, it weakens the hold of faith, it 
begets doubts, it paralyses effort ; and thus it falls out, 
that he who is passing through the deep waters of afflic- 
tion, has often to mourn the loss, or the supposed loss, 
of that Presence, which has heretofore been his light, his 
comfort, and his joy. He that * feareth the Lord and 
obeyeth the voice of his servant,' thus * walks in darkness 
and hath no light ' (Isa. i. lo) ; and he can find no truer 
expression of his distress than that given in the words of the 
Psalmist, ' My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?' 
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The authorship and date of the twenty-second 
Psahn are unlike unknown. It may have been written 
by David ; or, as some think, by one of the exiles during 
the Babylonish captivity. It evidently, however, looks 
forward to Christ, and contains a distinct foreshadowing 
of His Passion. The first words were uttered by Jesus 
on the Cross. (Matt, xxvii. 46.) The scorn of the passers- 
by, and the shaking of the head in v. 7, have their coun- 
terpart in the story of the crucifixion. (Matt, xxvii. 39.) 
The words of v. 8, * He trusted on the Lord that he 
would deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing he de- 
lighted in him :' are found in Matt, xxvii. 43 : the intense 
thirst, *my tongue cleaveth to my jaws,* of v. 15, in 
John, xix. 28 : the parting of the garments, and the 
casting lots for the vesture of v. 18, in John, xix. 23 : 
the piercing of the hands and feet of v. 16 (if that 
is a correct rendering), in the nailing to the cross. 
Some, indeed, have thought that the Psalm refers exclu- 
sively to the Messiah ; but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it has an historical basis in the personal sufferings of 
the individual who composed it. That, the Psalmist was 
moved by the Spirit of God to record his afflictions in 
language which found its perfect fulfilment in the Messiah, 
no believer in the inspiratiqn of Scripture can doubt; but 
at the same time he tells the story of his own sufferings, 
and with passionate earnestness appeals to God to help. 

I regard the opening words, therefore, as expressing 
a sense of loneliness which was actually felt, a loneliness 
which has found its counterpart in many desolate hearts. 
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*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?' 
What a page of religious history is thus opened to us ! 
A pious sufferer, long tried it may be by mental or bodily 
anguish, surrounded by bitter and cruel enemies, perse- 
cuted, ridiculed, reproached, tormented; his spirit crushed, 
his strength exhausted ; brought down to the very dust 
of death ; is now at length, as he thinks, forsaken of 
God. All else had been easy to bear ; * I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me,' had been his language : but 
now the divine presence is withdrawn, and in the utter 
loneliness of his solitude, he exclaims, * My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?' 

I. Now let us first note well that this is The language 
and experience of a true servant of God, No one else 
would use the appropriating expression, ^ My God, my 
God:' no one else would mourn so bitterly the with- 
drawal of God's presence. The ungodly * will not seek 
after God, God is not in all his thoughts.' (Ps. x. 4.) 
Like Adam, he * hides himself from the presence of the 
Lord God.' (Gen. iil 8.) So far from lamenting His 
absence, he shuns His presence, and no thought is 
perhaps so terrible to him as that of meeting God in the 
judgment. 

Yes, we must first become partakers of the life of 
God, if we would know what it is to desire the presence 
of God ; the image of God must be stamped upon our 
souls, or we shall avoid rather than court His presence. 
The * name to live ' will not suflice : we must have the 
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life itself: and the truest mark of that life is that it 
turns instinctively to Him from whom it springs, and in 
whom it shall find its final rest. 

2. But, secondly, Th^ true servant of God may have 
to mourn the loss of the Divine Presence^ and to cry out 
in his desolation, ^My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken meV There are, as has been oflen said by poet 
and by Christian teacher, two kinds of solitude, the one 
consisting of isolation in space, the other of isolation 
in spirit. The first is simply a local bodily separation. 
When we are seen, heard, touched by none, we are said 
to be alone. But all hearts will respond to the saying 
that * this is not solitude ;' for sympathy can people it 
with a crowd. The other is loneliness of soul, when 
hands may touch us, eyes may gaze upon us, words may 
be spoken to us, and yet we roam along without sym- 
pathy, without friends, without love : 

' This is to be alone : this this is solitude.' 

Such, I suppose, was in some sort the loneliness of 
Christ The humanity of our Lord was certainly endowed 
with those finer sensibilities of an affectionate nature 
which stand in need of sympathy. His was not the 
hard, cold, self-dependent character which asks for no 
sympathy, and gives none. He who selected John to be 
the special object of His love; He who found solace 
in the sympathy of her who anointed Him unto the 
burial ; He who in the agony craved the human presence 
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of those whom He loved, * Tarry ye here, and watch with 
me;* not only gave sympathy, but wanted it for Himself: 
and our Lord expressed this feeling when He said to 
His disciples, * The hour cometh, yea, is now come, that 
ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone.' 

There are those who may find their own experience 
written here. To feel solitary is no uncommon thing. 
It may be due to physical causes, or to the imagination, 
or to unkindness, or to severe affliction ; it may arise 
from causes external to us and beyond our control ; and 
so far we may be comparatively blameless. But does it 
not often originate in our own narrowness and hardness ? 
We shut ourselves up in our own little circle of selfish 
pursuits and interests, and then complain that others do 
not understand us. It is often the smallness, not the 
largeness, of our hearts which produces a sense of lone- 
liness ; the narrQwness, not the breadth of our character, 
which leads to isolation of spirit. 

Mark, however, the words which follow : * Ye shall 
leave me alone : and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.' There was the compensating truth ; 
there was the Blessed Presence, in the assurance of which 
our Lord found comfort But the hour was at hand in 
which even the sense of that Presence was to be lost, 
and when, in the extremity of human weakness and pain, 
and in immediate contact with death — when bearing on 
our behalf the burden of the world's atonement, * being 
made a curse for us' — in that moment of physical 
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and spiritual darkness, the consciousness of God's near- 
ness became obscured, and He cried out, * My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ' Into the depth 
of that mysterious utterance it were vain to seek to pene- 
trate. It would seem to have been the climax of the 
passion. Before it are the words, * Father^ forgive them, 
for they know not what they do :' after it, the words, 
^Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit:' but in 
the intervening darkness it is simply, * My God^ my God^ 
why hast thou forsaken me ? ' 

But the words have their meaning for us also. Be 
the cause what it may, the Christian may lose for a time 
his consciousness of the Divine Presence, as did Jeremiah 
when he said, * Also, when I cry and shout. He shutteth 
out my prayer.' (Lament, iii. 8.) The fact is patent; 
the cause may be obscure. * Why hast thou forsaken 
me?' It was not so in the happy days of old. *0h, 
that I were as in months past, as in the days when God 
preserved me : when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkness : 
when the Almighty was yet with me, when the secret 
of God was upon my tabernacle.' (Job, xxix. 2-5.) We 
must often be content to wait for the interpretation of 
God's dealings. Our duty is submission, and acquiescence 
in the Divine will. 

This much, however, is certain, that faith need never 
let go its hold upon God. Comfort may disappear, the 
joy of religion may vanish, the consciousness of God's 
nearness may be lost; but faith maintains its ground, 
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never perhaps more^valuable, never more triumphant, 
than when, in the thickest darkness of its desolation, 
it can call God * my God,' and say, * I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me.' 

3. And thus, thirdly, Let no Christian rest satisfied 
with a continued deprivation of a sense of God's presence. 
There are those who seem to cherish a cheerless life, 
and to treat religious depression almost as a virtue. 
I cannot believe that God intends us to be unhappy. 
Sin makes us unhappy, if you will, but not holiness. 
There is sorrow enough in the world : but that is caused, 
not by religion, but by the want of religioiL People 
sometimes speak of Christianity as if it were responsible 
for the fall of man ; and because Christianity deals with 
sin, they seem to think that but for Christianity there 
would have been no sin. This is, of course, absurd: 
and yet nothing is more common than for men to charge 
religion with the very faults which it is intended to cure. 
The book of Genesis is no more responsible for the fall 
of man than Alison's History is 'for the French Revo- 
lution. Sin exists, and with it sorrow : the Gospel is 
the glad tidings, the message of hope, and peace, and 
comfort to the lost. It assumes that man is ruined, and 
undertakes his recovery. Thus we affirm, that so far as 
men are under the influence of the religion of Jesus 
Christ they possess the key to happiness, and their life 
is a happy life just in proportion as they take upon them 
His light burden and His easy yoke. We refuse to 
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believe that they who live without God in the world 
are happy. True, there are *the pleasures of sin;' 
but they are *only for a season :' there is excitement, 
novelty, interest, attending the pursuit of this world's 
good, but the fire soon dies out : * Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again,' said our Lord, pointing to 
the well of Jacob, true type of all those earthly sources at 
which men seek to slake their thirst ; * but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst : but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.' 
* There is nothing new under the sun.' * All things are 
full of labour : the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing.' There is to-day the same 
restless, eager, disappointing pursuit of earthly good that 
there has been for centuries, and men cannot be per- 
suaded that they are seeking a happiness which they can 
never find, and feeding their immortal souls upon food 
which turns to ashes in the mouth. Now nothing is 
more certain than that we shall never cure men of world- 
liness by simply declaiming against it. You may assent 
to all we say ; you may even confess that you are in the 
wrong, and mourn over your folly; and yet make no 
attempt to change your course of life. Your heart may 
be desolate, you may have exhausted such worldly 
sources as are open to you, and have found no real 
pleasure therein : still the pursuit goes on. What you 
want is something better, something truer, something 
more satisfying than anything you have yet known. 



A 
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When the merchantman had found the treasure hid in 
the field, he went and sold all that he had, and bought 
the field. He was willing to part with all, that he might 
win all : the possession of the greater good recompensed 
him for the loss of his hoarded treasure. And so is it 
with us. * In God's presence is life.* We bid you throw 
away your reserve, your doubts and fears, your distrust 
and unbelief, and seek in humble penitence that blessed 
Presence, to which all sinners are welcome, and from 
which none are sent empty away. 'Return unto Me,' 
saith the Lord, * for I have redeemed thee.' (Isa. xliv. 22.) 
But our argument is rather with those who have 
known what it is to have a real sense of the Divine 
Presence, but who have now lost the enjoyment of it. 
I know of but one way of restoration — the old pathway 
of contrition, humiliation, repentance, and faith. The 
motive power must indeed come from God. * He 
restoreth my soul.' But the act of return must be our 
own. * He arose, and came to his father.' The ap- 
paratus needed is very simple : a Bible to point the 
way, a chamber of prayer in which to call upon God. 
Nay, all that thou really needest is a praying spirit. 
' Enter into thy closet,' the closet of thine own heart ; 
* and when thou hast shut thy door,' when thou hast shut 
out the world, its cares, its sins, its disturbing thoughts, 
*pray to thy Father which is in secret.' The work is 
wholly inward. 'Seekest thou a temple to pray in?' 
says Augustine ; * Pray within thyself. But first become a 
temple of the living God.' The true child of God 



cannot indeed live on contentedly in a state of spiritual 
desolation. Although landed in that state perhaps by 
his own fault, he will not be happy in it Let many 
a desolate heart bear witness and say whether it is not 
'an evil thing and bitter to forsake the Lord.' The 
world has had its attractions for you, and you have 
yielded to its influence. Are you the happier for doing 
so? I trow not. If the life of God exist within you, 
there is nothing which can really fill the void but the 
living God Himself * If Thy presence go not with me, 
carry us not up hence,' is the true voice of every 
regenerate soul. * In God's favour,' and in God's favour 
alone, there * is life ' — life here, life hereafter. * In Thy 
presence is fulness of joy ; at Thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.' 

Hide Thy face from my sins, 

And blot out all my iniquities. 
A clean heart create for me, O God, 

And renew a steadfast spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from Thy presence. 

And take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. 
Give me again the gladness of Thy salvation, 

And uphold me (with) a willing spirit. 

(JPs, li. 9-12, Dean JPerowne's Translation.) 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEPTHS OF SATAN. 

* Ann \nW^ IraDe not inoton t})t nept^iK of ^atsn.' 

Rev. ii. 24. 

We have been endeavouring to sound some of the 
deeper experiences of the Christian life. We have done 
little more, perhaps, than touch the surface. It is only 
as we pass through trial ourselves, that we really kAow 
the hidden meaning of those 'depths,' into which we 
may be permitted to sink. There are parts of the 
Christian life which cannot be learned from books, and 
in which the experience of others cannot help us. Each 
heart must know its own bitterness ; each Christian must 
bear his own peculiar * load.' (Gal. vi. 5.) 

We pass on, however, from those * depths,' whether 
caused by sin, or by bodily suffering, or by bereavement, 
or by loneliness and desolation, which form some of the 
more marked features of Christian life, to another class 
of depths differing from, yet often closely connected 
with, those which we have been considering, viz. those 
' depths of Satan,' to which our Lord refers in His 
Epistle to the Church of Thyatira. (Rev. ii. 24.) 

The belief in Satan is not a very active belief in the 
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present day. The doctrine is an unpopular one. Many 
deny the personality of the Evil Spirit altogether. Many 
more ignore his interference in the affairs of men. 
Assuming for a moment his active and malicious 
agency, it certainly is a masterpiece of Satanic strategy 
that he should have so largely persuaded thoughtful 
minds of the fact of his non-existence : he thereby 
throws men off their guard, and exercises a more in- 
disputable sway as * the god of this world.' * But the 
question of Satanic influence is a very solemn one, 
and to believers in Revelation but one answer can 
be given to it 

The doctrine runs through the whole of Scripture, 
from the Book of Genesis to the Revelation of St. John. 
It meets us in the fall of man, it meets us in the 
patriarchal history, it meets us in the page of prophecy, 
it meets us throughout the entire mediatorial work of 
Christ, it forms part of the teaching of the Apostolic 
Epistles, and it only ends with the last scene of the 
Apocalyptic drama. With such evidence before us, we 
cannot deny the personality or the activity of the Evil 
Spirit : the doctrine is bound up with the entire history 
of redemption; it enters largely into the mystery of 
Christ's work upon earth ; it affects powerfully the 
growth and progress of the Church; it throws light 
upon the moral government of God ; and explains in part 

* * He who has arrived to that pitch of infidelity as to deny that 
there is a devil, gives a shrewd proof that he is deluded by him.' — 
South's Sennofts, vol. ii. 322. 
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the interest felt in man in the distant places of crea- 
tion. 

There is a noble sermon by Dr. Chalmers, in his 
Astronomical Discourses, on * The contest for an ascen- 
dency over man, amongst the higher orders of intelli- 
gence/ in which he argues that this planet is the actual 
theatre of a keen and ambitious contest between the 
powers of light and the powers of darkness ; that man is 
the subject of this contest; and that the question in 
dispute is none other than the ruin or the recovery of 
our race. 

There is certainly much in Scripture which favours 
this view. No sooner is man created than Satan seeks 
to withdraw him from his allegiance to God: when 
Joshua, the high-priest, stands before the Lord, * Satan 
stands at his right hand to resist him :' it is against 
* the wiles of the devir that we are bidden to arm our- 
selves : and we are told to be * sober and vigilant, because 
our adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.' Whilst, on the other hand, 
there is * joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth :' it is an angel who rescues 
the Apostles from prison, and, with a keen interest in 
the spread of divine truth, bids them * go and speak to 
the people all the words of this life :' and angels are 
expressly declared to be * ministering spirits,' sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation. 

This view of the conflict between light and darkness, 
shows what important principles are at stake, and what 
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far-reaching issues may depend upon the result of the 
contest In human warfare, the actual battle-field may 
be very limited in extent; it is not necessary to lay 
waste a continent in order to decide the question in 
dispute; one little spot, a plain, a city, a mountain- 
pass, may serve as the arena in which the duel shall 
be fought out, upon which the destiny of nations de- 
pends. And so with this little planet on which we dwell : 
so small, men argue, as scarcely to deserve the attention 
of the Almighty ; so insignificant, amidst the countless 
orbs which roll through space, as almost to forbid the 
supposition of the Son of God having left His home in 
heaven and condescended to visit it : all this, and 
more than this, may be granted ; and yet may it be true 
that upon this globe of ours, this leaflet of a mighty 
forest, this grain of sand upon the outskirts of creation, 
issue is now joined upon questions which affect the 
welfare of the universe, and the problem is being solved 
whether Satan is to reign or God. 

But whatever amount of truth there may be in the 
above supposition, the believer in Revelation can enter- 
tain no doubt as to the- personality, the character, and 
the power of that fallen spirit, whose active hostility is 
so plainly declared to us in the Word of God. 

Scripture reveals to us a personal fall from God as 
having taken place in the angel-world before the fall of 
man. Thus we read of * angels which kept not their first 
estate (or dignity), but left their own habitation,' /. ^., by 
their own voluntary act of sin lefc their proper habitation 
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in heaven. (Jude, 6.) To this original fall our Lord may 
be referring when He speaks of the devil as * not abiding 
in the truth ' (John, viiL 24) ; it may possibly be to this 
that He alludes, when He says, * I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven' (Luke, x. 18); and the 
mysterious contest depicted in the Apocalypse, whatever 
may be its prophetic reference, is apparently based upon 
the same primeval conflict : * And there was war in heaven : 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon ; and 
the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven. And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent called 
the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world : 
he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast 
out with him.' (Rev. xil' 7-9.) 

And thus we find that no sooner is man created than 
the central head of this fallen demoniacal kingdom 
appears upon the scene, and successfully beguiles him 
into sin. It has been said, indeed, that Satan is not 
actually named in the narrative of the fall, and this is 
true. * Now f/ie serpent was more subtle than any beast 
of the field. ... And the serpent said unto the woman 
. . . And the woman said the serpent beguiled me. . . . 
And the Lord God said unto the serpent ^^ is the language 
used. But in the New Testament the devil is called 

* the old serpent, which deceiveth the whole world 'I 

* that old serpent, which is the devil and Satan ' (Rev. 
xii. 9; XX. 2) : he is * the serpent,' who * beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty' (2 Cor, xi. 3) : he is * the murderer' 
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of man from the beginning (John, viii. 44) : and the 
temptation of Christ in the New Testament is evidently 
the antithesis of the temptation of Adam in the Old 
It may be that the serpent was possessed by Satan, and 
used by him as the medium of approach to Eve, in 
order that the woman might be thrown off her guard. 
New as she was to creation, she may not have been sur- 
prised at speech in a creature which apparently possessed 
almost human sagacity. 

Again, as has been already said, the agency of 
Satan is found in the book of Job, in the prophecy of 
Zachariah, and less distinctly, perhaps, in other parts of 
the Old Testament 

It is not, however, until the incarnation, that the full 
revelation of Satanic hostility takes place. As the lights 
become brighter, the shadows become deeper : side by 
side with the manifestation of good is seen the manifes- 
tation of evil : no sooner does Christ appear upon the 
stage of this world, than Satan comes distinctly forward 
upon it also : no sooner does the Son of man begin to 
lay the foundations of God's kingdom upon earth, than 
Satan starts forward as the great adversary of that 
kingdom, and seeks to mar the work which Christ 
hath wrought. 

The active hostility of Satan and his agents is a 
prominent feature in the evangelical narrative. Directly 
and indirectly he plies Christ with his temptations ; he 
prompts one Apostle to dissuade his Master from suffer- 
ing; he prompts another Apostle to betray Him into 
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the hands of His enemies and so to bring about His 
death. Men become, as apparently at no other period, 
the subjects of demoniacal possession; and some are 
even persuaded that the Son of God Himself is in league 
with the Satanic kingdom. Over and above the great 
conflict which is visibly waged between Christ and His 
Jewish opponents, there is evidently a hidden, but more 
far-reaching conflict, carried on by Him with the powers 
of darkness. The energy of Satan is put forth to the 
utmost ; the subtle malice of a great, but fallen intellect, 
is in fullest activity. * This is your hour,' said our Lord 
to the Jews, * and the power of darkness.' And if Satan 
failed in the strife, it was only through the righteous 
power of Him who * was manifested, that He might 
destroy the works of the devil' (i John, iil 8), who 
* through death destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil.' (Heb. ii. 14.) 

The agency of Satan appears continually throughout 
the narrative of the Acts. He poisons the unrenewed 
minds of Ananias and Sapphira, and, true to his cha- 
racter as ' the father of lies,' persuades them * to lie to 
the Holy Ghost :' he counterplots against the mission- 
work of the Apostles, and, through the agency of 
Elymas, the sorcerer, seeks to pervert the right ways 
of the Lord.: and it is from his * power' that St. Paul 
was specially commissioned to turn the Gentiles * unto 
God.' 

In the Apostolic Epistles, we are bidden to avoid 
his 'snares,' to stand against his 'wiles,' to resist his 
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temptations ; we are warned not only against his power, 
but also against his subtlety ; and the whole Christian 
life is represented as a conflict in which our * wrestling 
is not against flesh and blood,' not against mere feeble 
man, but * against principalities, against powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness,' those evil spirits who 
extend their sway over the moral darkness of this world ; 

* against the spiritual hosts of wickedness,' whose home 
is in * heavenly places,' the mysterious regions of the 
unseen world. (Eph. vi. 12.) 

Thus we are prepared for the remarkable expres- 
sion which stands at the head of this chapter — 'The 
Depths of Satan.' It was the boast of some of the 
earlier heretics that they would combine an insight into 
the deep things of God with the gratification of their 
appetites and the practice of licentiousness. They 
professed to be free, yet used their liberty as a cloak 
of maliciousness. Our Lord stigmatizes this arrogant 
claim, this combination of high doctrine and low living, 
as it deserves, and speaks of it as * the depths of Satan.' 
Such sophistry could have its rise only in the subtlety 
of the evil spirit ; and however much it might flatter the 
pride, and pander to the corruption of the human heart, 
it must be condemned and resisted as a masterpiece of 
the wicked one. 

The Church of England is at one with the Bible in 
its teaching upon this subject. It is part of the pledge 
which she demands of us in baptism, that we should 

* renounce the devil, and all his works :' she declares in 
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one of her Collects that the Son of God * was manifested, 
that He might destroy the works of the devil : ' and she 
teaches her children to pray for grace ' to withstand the 
temptations of the .... devil ;' to seek deliverance from 
his * crafts, assaults,' and * deceits ;' and to beseech 
the * good Lord ' * finally to beat down Satan under our 
feet' 

Such, then, is the evidence on behalf of our thesis : 
and to a believer in Revelation the argument is, I 
think, conclusive. Our chipf difficulty begins when we 
endeavour to search out the methods by which 'our 
ghostly enemy' undermines human virtue and draws 
away the soul from God. It belongs to those very 
* depths of Satan ' of which we speak, that his mode 
of operation should be in a great measure hidden from 
human reason, and that the god of this world is thus so 
often able to deceive men to their ruin. 

We may, I think, exclude from our consideration all 
those actings of Satan and his agents which are external 
to the visible Church of God, not as though they were of 
little importance, but as not belonging to our present 
subject Thus I pass by the doctrine of Satanic possession, 
with the single remark that such possession was frequent 
in the days of our Lord and His Apostles, as it possibly 
is still in some parts of the heathen world; and that 
strong proof is thus afforded of the personality and in- 
fluence of Satan and his agents. It is rather within the 
boundaries of the Church that I would trace some of the 
workings of Satan, and ascertain, if possible, something 
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of the nature, the extent, and the limit, of his influence 
upon ourselves. 

I. 7%tf JBidie does not shrink from asserting the fact 
of Satanic power over the soul^ as a plain and terrible 
reality. This power is represented as capable of being 
exercised either directly or indirectly. 

i. Satan's direct influence is that of a powerful, subtle, 
and evil nature on those in whom lurks the germ of the 
same evil. He has the power, apparently, of acting 
through the memory, through the imagination, through 
the affections ; and by presenting objects of desire to the 
mind in vivid and captivating forms, allures men to 
pursue such objects in opposition to the will of God. 

Nor is this influence exercised only with reference to 
objects of material gratification. Satan evidently has 
access to the intellect ; in some mysterious way he can 
affect the processes of thought, and so deceive men as to 
induce them to * believe a lie.' It was by the lie of Anti- 
nomianism, for example, that he wrought such havoc 
amongst the early Christians. Unable, for the moment, 
to achieve any wide-spread corruption of doctrine, re- 
ceived as it had been straight from Apostolic lips, he 
sought to persuade Christians that they might combine 
purity of doctrine with impurity of life ; yea, that those 
who believed in Christ were so entirely delivered from 
the law, as to be no longer bound to observe its precepts. 
Tenible delusion, bearing evident marks of diabolical 
suggestion : true ' depths of Satan,' by means of which 
many strong ones were cast down. Later on, great 
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intellects were won over by the evil one, and fatal error 
found its way into the Christian Church. Blinded by 
such error, and worshipping, if they worshipped at all, a 
god of their own imagination, men fell an easy prey to 
the god of this world, and the Church of Christ became, 
to a great extent, the synagogue of Satan. 

In modern times it is not easy to distinguish between 
the various methods by which Satan works. With some, 
probably, he acts mainly through the passions, with others 
through the intellect ; but it is ever by the false as opposed 
to the true, the false in life, the false in doctrine, or by 
both, that he draws away unstable souls. He * blinds the 
minds of them which believe not:' he *taketh away the 
word out of men's hearts, lest they should believe and 
be saved : ' he assumes the form of an angel of light, 
and, under the form of heavenly wisdom, propagates 
that which is * earthly, sensual, devilish.' (Jas. iii. 15.) 
With the increased circulation of the Scriptures, with the 
universal preaching of the Gospel, with the extension of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, and with the general diffusion 
of knowledge, which mark these latter days, it would 
seem as if the cunning of Satan were continually devising 
new forms of deceit, new methods of attack. The coarse, 
vulgar blasphemies of the last century, the fierce perse- 
cutions of an earlier period, are less frequently made use 
of than they were of old. The subtlety of the serpent 
seeks to effect its object by beguilement rather than by 
force. Thus, for example, it dresses up its arguments 
against the true faith in the courteous language of scien- 
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tific liberalism, and, with many expressions of regret, 
deliberately undermines the foundations of Christianity, 
and treats it as an exploded myth. It surely is a master- 
piece of Satan that he should use the very works of God 
as a means of overthrowing His Word ; and at a time 
when superstition is apparently, to some extent, losing its 
hold upon men's minds, should, as an angel of scientific 
light, find means of dealing such weighty blows against 
the authority of revelation. We know not, and perhaps 
we never shall know, how much the spread of evil is 
owing to Satan's influence, and with what success he 
sows the tares of error in the field of truth. Enough, 
surely, we know to put us upon our guard, and to show 
the necessity of * putting on the whole armour of God, 
that we may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil' (Eph. vi. 11.) 

ii. But besides the direct influence which Satan 
exercises over human souls, he acts upon them by indirect 
means ; by the powers of nature, as seen in the case of 
Job ; by bodily affliction, as in the woman which had the 
spirit of infirmity (Luke, xiii. 16); by painful, and perhaps 
humiliating disease, as with St. Paul's * thorn in the flesh ;' 
and chiefly, it would seem, through the instrumentality 
of wicked men, who, having become * children of the 
devil,' mislead and tempt others, and at last take an 
unnatural pleasure in their evil-doing, (i John, iii. 8-10; 
Rom. i. 32.) As the 'prince of this world,' * the ruler of 
the ' moral * darkness ' which prevails, Satan claims and 
apparently exercises an authority over the present order 
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of things, by means of which he holds souls in bondage, 
and tempts those which have escaped him with many 
subtle and powerful temptations. Could we see things 
according to absolute truth, we should probably be 
astonished to find to what an extent the machinery of 
modem society, the framework of our vaunted civili- 
zation, is inspired by *the god of this world' Certain 
it is that the spirit of the age, the coarse of this world, 
(Eph. ii. 2), is not subject to the law of God; the 
maxims, customs, habits, principles of the world, are 
not in harmony with the will of God; God is by 
common consent banished from His own creation, and 
men would, if they could, live on for ever contentedly 
without Him. But where God and God's truth are 
excluded, what a field is opened for the agency of the 
wicked one ; the house is empty, swept and garnished it 
may be, but empty ; and the unclean spirit enters in and 
dwells there : and, amidst the pomp and glitter in which 
men delight, Satan finds it an easy task to beguile the 
unstable, and to rivet upon them more closely the fetters 
of their bondage 

2. TAe extent of Satan's influence would seem to he 
only limited by the power of God. * The Lord said unto 
Satan, Behold he is in thine hand; but save his life.' 
He is the * strong man armed,' keeping * his palace ' in 
contented peace ; but * one stronger than he has come 
upon him and overcome him :' to him he is subject, 
and by him he is absolutely fettered and controlled 

What a field of solemn thought is thus opened to us ; 
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what a view is thus given of that * world which lieth in 
the wicked one ' (i John, v. 19) j and what light is 
thrown upon many of those subtle influences which are 
at work within the Church of God, dividing what Christ 
hath united, and defiling what he hath destined to be 
pure. 

But we must not lose the practical bearing of this 
great subject in vague generalities. It is upon the plat- 
form of the individual soul, or rather within the inmost 
recesses of that soul, that Satan is to be met and con- 
quered. 

I refer not now to the struggle which marks the 
passage from death to life, from the power of Satan to 
the service of God ; but rather to those * depths ' into 
which the Christian is sometimes cast. There may 
often be a very close connexion between * the depths of 
Satan ' and * the depths ' of a believer's personal experi- 
ence. 

i. Are they depths of sin^ with a long sequence of 
declension and depression, the burdened conscience 
declining to be comforted, the guilty soul refusing to 
be healed ? Satan has prevailed at the outset, and now 
holds the soul in bondage. He is, indeed, the devil 
(0 6(a/3oXoc), who sets men at variance with God. 
He breaks the bonds of communion between them, 
and, having effected a breach, seeks evermore to keep 
them asunder. He will allow men to hold a gospel, 
so that it be not true ; he will suffer men to believe in 
God, so that he be a false one. The true way of return, 

H 
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so simple, so plain, so free to all, is hedged up with 
thorns, and the backslider walks long in bondage, if not 
in despair. 

iL Are they depths of personal affliction^ induced by 
severe bodily suffering, by wasting disease, by acute and 
exhausting pain? It may be that this * thorn in the 
flesh' is a 'messenger of Satan,' wisely and lovingly 
permitted, Mest' some greater evil should happen to 
the soul. God's ^motive in allowing chastisement is 
wholly different from that of Satan in inflicting it ; the 
one is wholly good, the other wholly bad. Let the 
believer accept the discipline as from the hand of his 
Father in heaven, and leaning wholly upon the promise, 

* My grace is sufficient for thee,' he shall soon learn to 

* glory in his infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon him.' 

iii. Are they depths of bereavement^ so common to all, 
and from which Christianity gives no exemption? We 
know not to what extent he that hath * the power of death ' 
(Heb. iL 14) may have been instrumental in causing our 
sorrow ; but we know that his power is limited, that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without divine permission, 
and that the true life of the believer is * hid with Christ 
in God.' 

iv. Are they depths of personal loneliness and isolation; 
does the believer find himself bereft of all comfort, 
human and divine; does he feel like Jacob, when he 
said, *A11 these things are against me;' or even like 
his divine Master, when he cried, * My God, my God, 
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why hast thou forsaken me?' Now, whatever be the 
cause of such depression, it will be the aim of our 
spiritual adversary to perpetuate it ; and he does this by 
keeping the soul away from God. He will blacken the 
character of God, he will exaggerate the sin of man, he 
will magnify the difficulties of return, he will darken the 
mind with forebodings of coming evil, he will shut against 
it the door of hope ; and thus, thrown back upon him- 
self, the Christian may be cast into Bunyan's slough of 
despair. It is impossible to talk this evil down. What is 
needed, is not argument, but faith, trust in the living 
God. * Look out from yourself to Jesus, the great Phy- 
sician of the soul ; look out from yourself to the Spirit of 
God, and array yourself in the righteousness of Christ. 
. . . Have no thought about yourself. Whether you 
believe it or not, you are safe in Christ's hands. But 
think of your God How can you serve Him ? One 
way, and one way only, is appointed. You serve Him 
by submission to His will. His will it is that you should 
now serve Him without any pleasure in His service, with 
coldness, almost deadness of heart . . . Offer yourself to 
God to suffer the worst, under the humble conviction 
that He doth not willingly afflict the children of men, 
and that He afflicts you, therefore, because it is through 
affliction that you will be prepared for that particular 
mansion in the kingdom of glory to which you are 
predestinated.* * 

It is no doubt difficult, perhaps impossible, to dis- 
* Life of Dean Hook^ vol. ii. 372, 373. 
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entangle the various influences which affect the soul of 
man. I have certainly no desire to exaggerate the power 
of Satan over us; but it surely is unwise to ignore it 
altogether, and to pay no attention to the warnings of 
Scripture against *the wiles of the devil.' The vast 
heathen world gives no evidence that Satan's power 
over it is destroyed. Mahommedanism, based as it is 
upon * a necessary lie,' affords a fitting field in which * the 
father of lies ' yet does his baneful work. And what 
shall we say of the Church of Christ ? Has error no 
place within its boundaries ? Is vice excluded from it ? 
Does it yet bear any near resemblance to that * glorious 
Church . . . holy and without blemish,' which Christ 
destines it one day to become? We can hardly say 
with some interpreters, that the binding of Satan, fore- 
told in the Apocalypse, began at the first Advent ; that 
we are now living under the millennial dispensation ; and 
that Satan's deception of the nations has for the present 
ceased. It seems to me that Scripture and history are 
alike inconsistent with this theory ; that the binding of 
Satan is yet future ; and that our great adversary is not 
bound, but ^walking about ^ seeking whom he may 
devour,' whom he may incorporate with himself through 
the instrumentality of sin. 

True it is that * God spared not the angels that 
sinned,' but 'reserves them in everlasting chains unto 
the judgment of the great day ' (2 Pet ii. 4 ; Jude, 6) : 
but this need not include all fallen spirits : and if the 
words must be held to be co-extensive with the fall, it is 
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consistent with such reservation unto judgment, that 
some, at least, of such fallen hierarchy should yet 
exercise a limited and permitted sway over this lower 
world. It was one great end of the Incarnation that 
Christ should 'destroy the works of the devil ' (i John, 
iii, 8); and He accomplished this, when * through death ' 
He brought to nought the agency of * him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil.* (Heb, ii. 14.) Death 
was the threatened penalty of sin. By tempting man 
and leading him into sin, Satan acquired the power of 
death ; death became, as it were, his minister, the doom 
through sin of the whole human race. How could this 
tyranny be broken ? How could man be rescued from 
death ? The Son of God took upon Him man's nature : 
in that nature He obeyed : in that nature He died : not 
for Himself, for, as being sinless, the penalty of death 
did not attach to Him ; but for the world of sinners : 
that all, who become one with Him by faith and thus 
share in the virtue of His death, may be delivered from 
the penalty they have deserved, and * being made free 
from sin * may have their * fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.' Thus Satan's power is broken by 
Christ ; * the prince of this world is judged ' (John, xxi. 
11); the victory has been won, the sentence has been 
passed ; and if for a little while the execution of it is 
delayed, and Satan yet *walketh about,' it is as a 
doomed and convicted criminal, the destined occupant 
of ' the lake of fire.' (Rev. xx. 10.) 

The believer in Jesus Christ, then, is * not ignorant 
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of the devices of Satan ' (2 Cor. ii. 11); he is conscious, 
deeply conscious, of the influence which he is permitted 
to exercise ; but whilst he does not ignore the danger, 
neither does he exaggerate it ; for he kftows Whom he 
has believed, even in One who has met the great foe, 
and vanquished him ; who by death has taken from him 
the very weapon in which he trusted; and who now, 
in His risen glory, imparts His own undying life to the 
believing soul, and secures to it a share in His own 
triumph. 

Deep, then, may be those depths of personal ex- 
perience through which God calls you to pass, deep 
those depths of Satanic malice and subtlety to which, by 
divine permission, you are exposed : but there is One on 
your side who is stronger than all that are against you — 
One who has sounded those depths to the uttermost, and 
* in that He Himself hath suffered, being tempted, is able 
to succour them that are tempted.' If spiritual powers 
are arrayed against us, far mightier spiritual powers are 
enlisted on our side ; if bad angels assail us, good angels 
are our guardians and protectors, * sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation ;' if Satan and 
his partners in the fall have succeeded in seducing one 
fair province of God's creation from its allegiance, the 
Son of God Himself has undertaken its recovery; yea, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are all engaged in this 
mighty achievement. ' What shall we say then to these 
things? If God be for us, who can be against us?' 
We wage an arduous warfare, but we need be in no 
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doubt 35 to the issue * Troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ;' ours 
may be a life of tribulation, passed in the deepest depths 
of personal affliction : but the end is sure. We fight 
upon the winning side. Sorrow shall soon give place to 
joy, darkness to light, and the cry of distress be ex- 
changed for the shout of victory. 

From all evil and mischief ; from sin, from the crafts 
and assaults of the devil, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

That it may please Thee to strengthen such as do 
stand ; and to comfort and help the weak-hearted ; and 
to raise up them that fall ; and finally to beat down 
Satan under our feet ; 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 

And graciously hear us that those evils, which the 
craft and subtilty of the devil or man worketh against us, 
be brought to nought ; and by the providence of Thy 
goodness they may be dispersed ; 

Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for Thine 

honour. 

T/i€ Litany, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TYPICAL SORROW. -^JOR 

"Betioln, toe count t^tm liappi^ Istiicti enuure. $e l^atie 
learn of t%t ennurance of 3|o!>, ann liabe «(een tl^e enn of tl^e 
ILotD y ttiat tlbe JLoro isi bet; pitiful, ano of tenner mercp.' 
— ^Jas. v. II. 

* Until the grave/ writes Paul Gerhardt, ' the rod of the 
cross will lie upon us, but then it ends.' The book of 
Job is the earliest attempt to explain the mystery of 
suffering: it is the story of a soul sorely tried, tried 
almost beyond the power of endurance, yet ever holding 
fast its integrity — * persecuted but not forsaken, cast 
down but not destroyed,' and in the end coming forth 
from the contest a lasting monument of the power of 
true religion in the soul. 

The book of Job consists of a plot and an under- 
plot. The aim of the plot is to prove that genuine reli- 
gion can and does exist; that of the underplot, to lay 
bare and heal the latent defects of a truly upright 
character ; and it is by subjecting a righteous man to a 
series of unequalled sufferings that these results are 
arrived at. The sorrows of Job, covering as they do so 
wide and varied a surface, may be regarded as typical 
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sorrows. * Now all these things happened unto them for 
types.' (i Cor. x. 11.) In them, as in a mirror, we may 
see the pattern of our own sorrows : in the brave 
endurance of the patriarch we have an example well 
worthy of careful study : and in * the end of the Lord,' 
the blessed termination which He gave to His servant's 
sufferings, we may learn to hope in Him who *is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy.' 



Part I, 

THE PLOT. 

Religion is placed upon its trial in the person of Job. 
The argument opens by presenting to our view the 
character of one in whom religious goodness and tem- 
poral prosperity are combined in the highest degree, and 
proposes the question. Whether religion as thus ex- 
hibited is genuine ? Satan is introduced as denying this 
positioa He professes to have no confidence in human 
\drtue ; he believes that every man has his price ; he 
suggests that Job serves God from motives of self-interest, 
and that if the wages, so to speak, of his service are 
withdrawn, he will renounce his allegiance. * Doth Job,' 
he asks, * fear God for nought ? Hast not thou made 
an hedge about him, and about his house, and about all 
that he hath on every side? Thou hast blessed the 
work of his hands, and his substance is increased in the 
land ; but put forth thine hand now, and touch all that 
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he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face/ (L 9-1 1.) 
Such is the problem proposed. The solution is sought 
by inflicting upon one in whom Satanic malice can detect 
no evil calamities which were believed to be due, and 
due only, to a life of wickedness. Job, the upright 
servant of God, is subjected to a series of the most 
severe trials, which Satan maintains will destroy his 
belief, and prove him to be at heart a hypocrite. 

I. The first trial deals with the outward circumstances 
of the patriarch's life. Four messengers of woe successively 
arrive, and announce to him the loss of all his substance, 
the destruction of his flocks^ the slaughter of his ser- 
vants, the sudden death of his children — calamities 
without parallel in the history of human sorrow, for no 
book of Job had yet been written; calamities which, 
as befalling a righteous man, were, with the lights men 
then possessed, incapable of explanation. 

How does Job bear the shock? Does his faith 
in God and in goodness stand firm, or does he, as Satan 
had predicted, renounce God to His face? Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the behaviour of the patriarch. 
There are indeed all the signs of deep sorrow, but there 
is at the same time a perfect resignation, an unquestion- 
ing submission, to the Divine will. Under the over- 
whelming pressure of his grief he betakes himself to God 
* He fell down upon the ground, and worshipped,^ Re- 
viewing his losses, he acknowledges that all is of God ; 
what has been freely given may be withdrawn at will; 
and God had only exercised His sovereign rights in 
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stripping him of all. * Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, and naked shall I return thither : the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.' (i. 21.) 

2. Thus far Satan had failed in his contention. But 
he refuses to acknowledge his defeat, and, when oppor- 
tunity offers, renews the accusation. The trial, he argues, 
had not been sufficiently severe, it had reached but the 
outskirts of the man's life ; but let it touch the centre of 
his being, let it affect his very self, and the result will be 
different 'Skin for skin; yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life.* Let a man's own person be 
exempt from suffering, and he will bear all else with 
composure ; he will give up * skin ' or life of others, yea, 

* all that he hath,' if only his own remain intact ; man is 
essentially selfish ; he cares little for others, if his own 
life be safe. Let another, a personal test be applied. 

* Put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and his 
flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face.' (ii. 4, 5.) 
Permission is granted. A disease, painful, loathsome, 
incurable, is inflicted upon Job. His wife, broken down, 
it may be, by the loss of her children, gives way at the 
sight of her husband's misery, and urges upon him the 
very counsel which Satan would have given. * Dost thou 
still retain thine intep-ity ? Curse God, and die.' (ver. 9.) 
But to no purpose. Job recognises the affliction as 
coming from God. He cannot understand it, he cannot 
explain it ; but he will not rebel against it. * What ! 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
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not receive evil ? In all this did not Job sin with his 
lips.' (ver. ro.) 

A second victory has thus been gained over Satan. 
He has dealt his last direct blow against God's servant, 
and an answer has been found to his question, ' Doth Job 
fear God for nought?* It has been proved that Job's 
religion has some deeper foundation than self-interest; 
that he serves God, not from mercenary motives, but 
because he acknowledges God's right to his allegiance. 
Amidst the wreck of his fortunes his integrity survives, 
and, bereft of all earthly good, his faith in God and 
in goodness stands firm. 

Now had the story of Job's trial ended here, it would 
not have been without its use. Did we possess only this 
fragment of the book, every tried and suffering Christian 
might have found in it abounding consolation. We 
might have said of it, * These things are written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope.' But Job's trial had not yet 
ended. 

3. When a general fails in direct attack, he often has 
recourse to an indirect one ; when he cannot force an 
enemy's position, he will endeavour to turn it; and an 
army which has bravely stood its ground against re- 
peated attacks in front, will often be seized with panic, 
when the enemy's troops appear upon its flank or rear. 
Still more fatal is the result when its own allies turn 
suddenly against it, and become the attacking column ; 
as did the Saxon troops, when in 18 13 they turned 
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against Napoleon at Leipsic; or the Bavarians, when 
immediately afterwards they barred the French retreat to 
the Rhine. 

Satan, as we have seen, had failed in direct attack ; 
the most overwhelming afflictions had proved insuffi- 
cient to shake the constancy of Job ; but the battle was 
not yet won. You may ask, whence can any other trial 
come ? After such calamities as those already endured, 
there would seem to be nothing in reserve ; nothing can 
be taken from Job, for he had already lost all ; nothing 
can be inflicted upon him, for death itself would be a 
relief. It may be said, moreover, that there is no record 
of further trial in the book. We are introduced not to 
enemies, but to friends; and however poor may have 
been the comfort they brought, their motives were 
kindly, and their presence proved their goodwill. 

Now it is the peculiarity of Job's last trial that it 
came to him from an altogether unexpected quarter. 
It was an indirect^ not a direct, attack — ^an assault not in 
front, but in flank; an assault not from his avowed 
enemies, but from those who professed — ^and professed 
truly— to be his friends. 

Just as Balaam, when unable to inflict injury upon 
Israel by the utterance of a direct curse, sought by guile 
and evil counsel to lure them into sin ; so Satan, find- 
ing it impossible by direct means to shake the faith of 
God's servant, approached him under the guise of 
friendship, and sought thus to gain the advantage over 
him. 
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The third and last trial of Job, then, was brought about 
by the harsh suspicions, the cruel reproaches, and the 
unjust charges of his friends. Their contention was, 
that under the righteous government of God there is 
always in this life an exact agreement between sin and 
punishment, and that the calamities of Job could only 
be accounted for on the assumption of great criminality 
on his part. 

A parallel has been drawn between the sufferings 
of Job and those of our blessed Lord. Both were 
righteous, witnesses for truth and holiness; both were 
assaulted by Satan ; both were upheld by God ; both in 
the end triumphed over their accusers. But there is 
another point of agreement between them : they were 
attacked by their enemies, they were betrayed by their 
friends; and of both, therefore, might it be said, in 
the words of the Psalmist, ' Mine own familiar friend, 
in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heel against me.' (Ps xli. 9.) In this, I 
conceive, lay the peculiar bitterness of Job's last trial. 
Deprived of all earthly good, he might have hoped for 
sympathy from his friends; but this even was denied 
him. Not only did his friends fail him, they became 
in turn his accusers, and strove to shake his faith in his 
own integrity, by again and again affirming that they had 
lost all faith in it themselves. It is clear that the trial 
was a severe one ; the patriarch breaks out into language 
of passionate remonstrance ; he even charges God with 
wrong, and the issue of the contest is at times in doubt 
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Still, in the centre of his being, Job remains true to his 
allegiance « * Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him' (xiii. 15); and whilst shrinking from the cup 
which he is called upon to drink, he could yet say, * Not 
my will, but thine be done.* A final answer is thus 
given to the charge of Satan, * Doth Job fear God for 
nought?* 

Let us pause here and ask, what are some of the 
lessons to be learned from this story of suffering ? The 
book of Job is a very suggestive one : it deals more or 
less directly with nearly all the problems of life — the 
origin of evil, the personality and power of Satan, the 
equity of the divine government, the retributive cha- 
racter of God's judgments, the sufferings of the righte- 
ous, the future state : these, and many other questions, 
are touched upon in this wonderful book. 

But the interest of the poem centres in the person of 
Job, and in the sorrows which he endured. Nothing 
can be more real or lifelike than the narrative of suffer- 
ing which it contains. It is not fiction that we read, 
but truth : our own lives being witnesses. 

We might dwell long upon the sorrow pourtrayed in 
this book— its variety, its intensity, its causes, its results : 
but I note briefly these two points, its value as a test, 
and its blessedness as a discipline. 

i. Its value as a test. 

This, as we have seen, was the great and primary 
aim of the sufferings which Satan was permitted to 
inflict upon Job. The controversy between the Almighty 
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and the great apostate angel was narrowed to a single 
point— did genuine faith and love exist uponjthe earth? 
If found anywhere, they would be found in the person 
of Job. Upon this question issue is joined, and the 
trial takes place. We know the result. 

But let us well remember wherein lay the strength of 
Job's position. Satan was right in his contention, that 
fallen man does not fear God for nought. Self is the 
spring of action with the unregenerate ; self ts the centre 
around which the life of the natural man turns. Let 
the temptation, therefore, be sufficiently strong, and man 
will consult his own interest rather than the will of God. 
Wherein, then, did the error of Satan consist ? It con- 
sisted in his applying this rule to Job. He did not take 
into account the influence of divine grace; he either 
did not understand this principle, or he refused to 
believe in it. Of man, unsupported by grace, Satan's 
contention was true ; and every day's experience proves 
it to have been so : but of the child of God, one bom of 
the Spirit, and animated by sound religious principles, his 
contention' is not true. In such an one there is a new 
power, a force of unknown quantity — unknown often to 
the possessor — unknown to, or at least unacknowledged 
by Satan : and when the test is applied, the strain may 
indeed be great, but the believer stands secure, for he 
is * kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation.' 

As we dwell, therefore, upon this picture of un- 
equalled sorrow, let us ask ourselves whether our 
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religion is in its essence one with that of the patriarch ; 
whether with us, as with him, the fear of God has 
become the great controlling principle of life ; and 
whether we know by experience that transforming and 
sustaining grace, by the help of which alone we stand, 
and without which we shall certainly fall. 

ii. Its blessedness as a discipline. 

* We count them happy which endure : ' and the 
endurance of Job is held up by the Apostle James as 
the great lesson of the patriarch's life. But trial is 
essential to endurance; it is 'tribulation' that *worketh 
patience' (Rom. v. 3); and they only who have passed 
through the discipline of sorrow have learned its 
blessedness as a channel of grace. 

The world seems very empty to one who has lost, 
or who thinks he has lost, all. We are not made for 
solitude ; God Himself hath said, ' It is not good that 
man should be alone ;' and when, therefore, all to which 
the heart has clung is taken from us, with no arm to 
lean upon, no loving voice to cheer, no heart to bless 
us and be blessed, we know not where to turn for 
comfort, where to look for rest. And yet we may know, 
if we will. Job sorrowed, we might almost say, without 
hope, for he lived in the twilight of the world's infancy, 
a stranger to the full-orbed revelation which we possess. 
No divine Teacher had yet appeared to * comfort all that 
mourn ;' no suffering Saviour had humbled Himself 
even to the death of the cross ; no Christ had burst the 
bonds of death, and * brought life and immortality to 

I 
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light through the Gospel.* For us there is, as there 
was not for him, the full, clear revelation of a personal 
Redeemer, of a Life which has sounded all the depths of 
sorrow, and of a Presence which can fill tiie void of 
every aching heart : and if affliction prove the means 
of drawing us nearer to God in patient, unquestioning 
trust, we may yet * count it all joy that we fall into 
divers temptations,' and thank God for the wholesome 
discipline of sorrow. 

Part II. 

THE UNDERPLOT. 

Thus far the plot of the book of Job. But it also 
contains an underplot. The direct aim of the book is 
to prove the truth of Job's religion ; but it also answers 
another end, and this we will now briefly consider. 

It is a very common occurrence to find that a test, which 
proves a work to be sound and good, at the same time 
reveals its defects. The integrity of the whole is quite con- 
sistent with imperfection in the parts, and it is the function 
of a stringent test to bring that imperfection to light. 

Thus it was with Job. The genuineness of his piety 
is assured to us by his survival of the ordeal through 
which he passed ; but in passing through the ordeal, 
certain weak points in his character were exposed ; the 
imperfections of this * perfect man ' were laid bare, and 
a way was thus prepared for the more complete es- 
tablishment of the work of grace in his soul. 
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Now, in the lengthened controversy which was 
carried on between Job and his friends, there was 
certainly an element of truth on either side. The three 
friends were right in affirming that there is a close 
connexion between sin and suffering. Our present life 
is passed under the moral government of God, and he 
must be blind who cannot trace m it the judicial dealing 
of God with men. Nay, it is only when we see in the 
course of history a continuous judgment of the world, 
that our faith in 2i final judgment can be rational and 
strong. The future life is not the beginning, but the 
completion of our existence. There is no break in the 
continuity of our being. If sin does not even here 
work ruin, then there exists no hell ; if salvation and 
happiness do not even here wait upon righteousness, 
then there exists no heaven. Scripture knows nothing 
of a God who only rises to power when this Hfe is ended. 
Its God is from beginning to end a living God; and 
both in His retributive judgments, and in His bes^ow- 
ment of present blessing. He is ever enforcing His own 
great principle, that * whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.' 

There was truth, therefore, in the contention of the 
friends : their error consisted in applying this principle, 
without any qualification, to Job. Sin in their view was 
an outward act ; they knew little of its inner nature ; 
they treated it rather as a crime, and could only account 
for the calamities of Job by assuming the existence of 
undiscovered wickedness. It never occurred to them 
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that suffering might be inflicted as a test of virtue ; or 
that, apart from any actual transgression, it might be 
sent in order to lay bare the hidden defects of a godly 
life. Job, therefore, had just ground for complaint. 
We do not say that he did well to be angry ; but we do 
say that he did well to protest against an accusation 
which was untrue, unjust, and ungenerous. He was not 
the criminal his friends assumed him to be ; he was an 
* upright man, one that feared God and eschewed evil;' 
and he was right in repelling the charges brought against 
him. 

Wherein, then, lay his error ? His error lay in the 
too daring assertion of his innocence, and in his giving 
way to a spirit of impatience and angry pride. With 
Job, as with the friends, there was an absence of any 
deep sense of sin. Had he known himself as God 
knew him, he would have denied indeed the charge 
of open transgression, but he would have been less 
vehement in his protestations; he would have been 
ready to acknowledge that, although he knew nothing 
against himself, * yet was he not thereby justified.' (i Cor. 
iv. 4.) Self-knowledge produces humility; it chex:ks 
self assertion, and makes a man ready to confess the 
deep-seated sin of his heart. In this self-knowledge 
Job was deficient ; there was nothing therefore in 
him to check the indignation which he felt against 
his accusers ; and, stung by their reproaches, he 
assumed an attitude of defiance, of which he after- 
wards sincerely repented. 
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The indirect result, therefore, of Job's trial was 
to bring to light the latent evil of his nature : in charging 
him with open transgressions, which did not exist, his 
friends called into action the secret sin, which did 
exist : in attacking faults which were not found in him, 
they laid bare those which were found, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the growth of that self-abasement 
and humiliation with which the book closes. 

The argument between Job and his friends had 
arrived at a dead -lock; both were right in their 
contention, both were wrong; neither would give way. 
Suddenly another character appears upon the scene, 
one of singular beauty and power. Elihu introduces a 
new idea into the discussion, viz. that suffering may 
be sent for chastisement, that it is not always and 
essentially penal, but is often designed to correct and 
reform the life. This was true as against the friends 
of Job, for they regarded suffering simply as punish- 
ment ; this was true also in itself, for suffering is often 
employed as an instrument of chastisement ; but it was 
not true as applied to Job, for his sufferings, primarily 
at least, were neither penal nor corrective, but inflicted 
as a test of virtue, and as a means of making manifest 
the integrity of his heart. 

Thus the problem remained unsolved. The suf 
ferings of God's servant were patent, but no one 
could interpret them. Not Job, with his protestations 
of innocence ; not the friends of Job, with their coarse 
imputations of guilt; not even Elihu, enlightened. 
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pitiful, and gentle as he was. His theory of chastise- 
ment contained part of the truth, but it did not contain 
the whole truth ; it did not exhaust the subject 

And now God Himself appears and closes the dis- 
cussion. Nothing can be more sublime than the poet's 
description of the Theophany. * Then the Lord an- 
swered Job out of the whirlwind, and said. Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel with words without knowledge ?' 
(xxxviii. 1, 2.) God surprises Job with a series of 
questions, the design of which is to convict him of 
ignorance, and to prove to him the absurdity of his 
attempting to fathom the counsels of the Most High, 
(xxxviii. I ; xl. 2.) 

Job is reduced to silence. * Behold I am vile (mean, 
small, of no account) ; what shall I answer thee ? I will 
lay mine hand upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, 
but I will not answer : yea, twice ; but I will proceed no 
further.' (xl 4, 5.) 

This was the first stage in the repentance of Job. 
The silence of submission is good ; it is the direct oppo- 
site to the rebellious language of self-justification ; the 
soul lies low, it has no excuse to offer, no complaint to 
make : * Tnily my soul is silent before God.' (Ps. Ixii. i.) 
But more is needed. 

God had questioned Job in the catechism of 
nature, and had convicted him of ignorance; He 
now enlarges the field of instruction. Let Job under- 
take, if he could, the government of the world : he 
had quarrelled with God's righteous rule, he had 
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charged God with injustice : let him take that rule 
into his own hands, and conduct it upon wiser and 
juster principles. Job feels his insignificance : * I know 
that thou canst do everything, and that no thought 
can be withholden from thee.* He acknowledges the 
divine omniscience, and confesses that his own short- 
sighted judgments had been sinful and wrong. * Who is 
he that hideth counsel without knowledge ? Therefore 
have I uttered that I understood not, things too won- 
derful for me, which I knew not.' He desires God to 
enlighten him : ' Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak : 
I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me.* 
Hitherto he had lived in the outer court, the traditions 
of former days had been handed down to him, he had 
taken religion upon trust; but now his inward eye is 
opened, he sees God as he had never seen Him before. 
Bathed in this flood of light, a new revelation dawns 
upon him ; it is as a sinner that he stands before God : 
* I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear : but 
now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.' (xlii. 1-6.) 

This was the second stage in Job's repentance, and 
in it all the marks of evangelical repentance are found — 
submission and abasement (v. 2); confession of sin 
(v. 3) ; humble and believing prayer (v. 4) ; the revela- 
tion of God to the soul (v. 5) ; and then the blessed 
result — self-knowledge, self-abhorrence, true, deep, last- 
ing repentance : * Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.' (v. 6.) 
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Thus Job's vindication is complete, as is also bis 
humiliation. From the beginning he has been God's tnie 
and righteous servant : but now, with a deeper knowledge 
of God, and a deeper acquaintance with his own heart, 
he walks more surely, because more humbly ; and, in the 
chastened holiness of his life, supplies a conclusive 
answer to the scoffing question of Satan, * Doth Job fear 
God for nought ? ' 

I close this chapter with the following rernarks : 

(L) That the revelation of man to himself is an 
essential condition of religious progress. 

(ii.) That the revelation of God to man is the crown- 
ing blessedness of the religious life. 

(iii.) That sorrow, rightly borne, contributes largely to 
produce this twofold result. 

i. The revelation of man to himself an essential con- 
dition of religious progress. 

A man may be a good man, a thoroughly religious 
man, and yet may know but little of his own true nature. 
It was so with Job. It was well that Job should be 
what he was, an upright. God-fearing man : but it was 
not well that Job should remain w/iere he was : and if 
we read the book of Job as a true story of the divine 
training of a soul, we see in it how wonderfully God 
overruled the malice of Satan and the false judgments 
of men to the advancement of the religious life of His 
servant Job began as a ' perfect man ;' he was so by 
common repute ; he was so in a true sense, as a sincere, 
whole-hearted servant of God; he was so, perhaps, in 
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his own estimation. His religion was genuine, but it 
was too superficial ; his faith was true, but he had not 
dug deep to the firm rock beneath. Thus when trial 
came, it shook ^ him to the very centre of his being : but 
it taught him much that he did not know before ; it 
taught him that unsuspected evil lay concealed within; it 
taught him that there was a * law of sin in his members,' 
from which he needed deliverance. It is an essential 
condition of religious progress that we know in what 
such progress consists, and that we know well the true 
point of departure. A deep conviction of sin lies at 
the foundation of all real spiritual growth : our first 
great lesson is the lesson of humility : self-knowledge 
teaches ns what we are ; and, thus instructed, we know 
what we ought to become. 

ii. The revelation of God to man the crowning blessed- 
ness of the religious life. 

Job could not anticipate the revelation of the Gospel, 
*This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent ;* 
he could not antedate the Saviour's words, ' I thank thee, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes :' but he could bring to 
his Father in heaven the teachableness of a little child, 
and he could approach Him in the spirit of believing 
prayer. He did this, and God revealed Himself to him, 
as he was able to bear it. We must not expect to find 
in Job the advanced knowledge of a later age ; we may 
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have to give up the famous passage, * I know that my 
Redeemer liveth/ as a prophecy of the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and of the resurrection from the dead. 
But Job evidently knew God as the bountiful Giver, the 
wise Administrator, the righteous Judge : and, although 
he felt himself unable to interpret the divine action, his 
faith assured him that all was well ordered, and that 
God would assuredly avenge His own elect. All this 
Job had known for years ; and if he now knew it as he 
had not known it before, it was not so much that God 
had taught him new truth, as that He had given him 
increased powers of vision with which to apprehend the 
old. 

I know not that we need hope for more than this. It 
is not new truths that we want, but rather new power to 
grasp the old ones. The revelation of God in Christ is 
made to all, and what we require is that God should 
* shine in our hearts, to give the light of knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.' 

iii. Sorrow, rightly borne, contributes largely to the 
revelation of God to man, and of man to himself 

I say distinctly sorrow rightly borne, for there is no 
inherent power in sorrow to enlighten or to purify. But 
let there be a spirit of submission, as there was with 
Job ; a spirit which shall lead us to say, ' The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord ;' then shall sorrow prove rich in 
blessing. A season of deep sorrow is to the Christian a 
call to patient, earnest, serious thought ; the veil is torn 
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aside which hides the unseen world from view ; illusions 
disappear ; we deal only with realities. At such a time 
we dwell alone with the living God, and with our own 
souls ; all else is an impertinence, and we heed it not. 
In such a presence progress is rapid ; the foundation 
of humility grows deeper ; the revelation of God becomes 
clearer; and we learn to say with increased fulness of 
meaning, * I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.' 

Collect for the Epiphany, 

God, who by the leading of a star didst manifest 
Thy only-begotten Son to the Gentiles ; mercifully grant, 
that we, which know Thee now by faith, may after this 
life have the fruition of Thy glorious Godhead ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TYPICAL SORROW : JEREMIAH. 

' 3( am t^t man ttiat ^ntt 0een afiTUctfon.'— Lam. Ui. i. 

*t8^a1ie, mp fitet^iten, f^e ptopl^etjei, iol^o l^aDe stpolken in 
t^t name of ttie Lorn, foe an ejtample of aftliction ann of 
patience/— Jas. v. io. 

The afflictions of Job supply us with a well-known 
example of religious endurance : those of Jeremiah 
furnish a no less instructive illustration of the same 
truth. There is indeed the strongest contrast between 
the lives of these two men of God. The lot of the one 
was cast in a remote age, and amidst the simplicity 
of pastoral life ; that of the other in the days of an 
advancing though corrupt civilization : the one knew 
at most the headship and traditions of a tribe; the 
other was a central figure in the Jewish monarchy : 
and thus, whilst the afflictions of the one were strictly 
personal, those of the other were bound up with the 
fate of his nation, and affected him as a patriot no less 
than as a man. 

We have examined at some length the sufferings of 
Job, believing them to be typical, or at least illustrative, 
of those which befall the Christian. Those very sorrows 
which overtook the Idumean chieftain may and often 
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do overtake us : we should seek to imitate his resigna- 
tion ; we should follow him int the path of deep humi- 
liation and repentance: but we should also be deeply 
thankful for the light which Christianity has thrown 
upon affliction, and for the greater grace, by the help 
of which we are enabled to bear it 

The figure of the prophet Jeremiah stands out from 
the page of Scripture with an individuality which is 
peculiarly its own. If it be true that * of all characters 
in the Jewish history, there is none so well known to us 
as David ; ' it is also true that of all sorrow recorded in 
the Old Testament, there is none so deep or so affecting 
as that of Jeremiah. If David was virtually the Founder 
of the Jewish Monarchy, Jeremiah was the Prophet of 
its Fall : he foretold the coming ruin, he witnessed the 
prolonged agony of the death-struggle, he mourned over 
the captivity of his people with an exceeding bitter cry. 
The lament of the prophet over king Josiah is lost to us 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 25) : but that inspired by the captivity 
of Judah and the desolation of the sacred city has 
been preserved; revealing as well the greatness of the 
calamity, as the intensity of the prophet's grief. 

If the sorrow of Job then was in any sense typical, 
that of Jeremiah was not less so. It will be useful to 
endeavour to seize upon its leading features ; to examine 
some of the * depths ' into which the Prophet fell ; and 
then to ask by what promises and by what hopes he 
was sustained and comforted. *Take, my brethren, 
the prophets, who have spoken in the name of the 
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Lord for an example (vrrobeiyiia, pattern) of affliction 
and of patience.' 

We must recall the leading features of the times in 
which Jeremiah's lot was cast. 

1. And first, The state of the nation, both politi- 
cally and morally. 

The fall of the kingdom of Judah dates from the long 
reign of Manasseh (698-643. a c), Hezekiah's unworthy 
and unhappy son. The spirit of apostasy which had long 
been growing up, and which the reformation of Hezekiah 
had scarcely checked, burst forth on the accession of 
Manasseh : idolatry became the established religion : 
and a reign of terror began, during which all who were 
distinguished for religion and virtue were sought out 
and cruelly put to death. From that time the fate of 
Judah was sealed. (2 Kings, xxi. 12-15; ^v. 3, 4. 
Jer. XV. 4.) Subsequent reforms might retard, they could 
hardly avert her fall. When therefore, after the short 
reign of Amon, Josiah the grandson of Manasseh came 
to the throne (641. b. a), he succeeded to a kingdom 
outwardly prosperous, but morally corrupt and politically 
doomed. The thirty-one years of his reign were eventful 
years, marked by vigorous efforts on the part of the king 
and his immediate advisers to undo the evil of the past, 
and to revive the spirit of true religion in the land. But 
in vain. The reforms effected touched but the surface ; 
and under the disastrous reigns of his sons Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiachim, and Zedekiah, and of his grandson Jehoi- 
achin, the nation hastened to its fall. Josiah and 
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Jeremiah were contemporaries of nearly the same age, 
and had grown up together under the same training, 
and subject to the same influences. They worked 
together as reformers ; the king, with all the hopefulness 
of youth; the prophet, with keener insight into the 
nature of things, fulfilled indeed his ministry, but it 
was with the energy of despair. 

Politically therefore the nation was rapidly approach- 
ing its ruin, during the forty years over which the 
Prophet's mission extended : for morally it was in a state 
of hopeless and incurable corruption. It is with nations, 
as with individuals ; the process of descent is rapid, the 
upward process of recovery is difficult and slow : and if it 
was true in Isaiah's time that * the whole head was sick, 
and the whole heart faint ;' still more true was this of a 
people, who had joined greedily in the cruelties of 
Manasseh, and had abandoned the worship of Jehovah 
for that of Baal and Astarte. 

Into the political history of these concluding reigns 
I do not enter. I would only remark that as nations do 
not exist as nations in a future state, they are dealt with 
judicially here : and not more surely did the massacre of 
St Bartholomew in 1572, the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, and the subsequent persecution of the 
Protestants by Louis XIV., lead by certain logical se- 
quences to the retributive judgments of the French 
Revolution ; not more surely, at a later period, did the 
murder of the Due d'Enghien, the assumption of the 
Spanish crown, and the lawless invasion of Russia by 
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Napoleon, issue in the cruel misfortunes of his later 
years, and the final extinction of his rule ; than did the 
abominations which marked the reign of Manasseh, and 
the hardened impenitence of the nation, lead to the 
downfall of the Jewish monarchy and the crowning judg- 
ment of the Babylonish captivity. Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin, might have been written as truly upon the 
wall of Manasseh's palace, as it was upon that of 
Belshazzar's : Judah had been weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting: from henceforth justice must take 
its course, and none could stay it. 

2. We will consider secondly the Prophet's call. 

It was in the thirteenth year of Josiah's reign that 
* the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah.' Two symbols 
were shown him, by which he learned the main purpose 
and scope of his mission. By the first, the branch of an 
almond-tree (ch. i. ii, 12), he was taught that judgment 
was awake in the land. The time of forbearance had 
past. Judah must make her choice, or her doom would 
be irrevocable. For, secondly, by the symbol of the 
seething caldron (ch. i. 13), the prophet learned that a 
great national calamity was about jto break over his 
country from the north ; that his function was to pro- 
claim the coming woe; and that, whatever comfort he 
might minister to individual penitents, his ministry to 
the nation was to be one of judgment : ' See I have this 
day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to 
root out and to throw down, to destroy and to tear in 
pieces.' (Chap. i. 10, Speaker's Commentary.) 
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The mission of Jeremiah thus differed widely from 
that of Isaiah and the earlier prophets. That unshaken 
belief in the invincibility of Jerusalem which Isaiah had 
preached, it was the duty of Jeremiah to oppose. * Even 
the yet diviner truth of the possibility of restoration for 
the most hardened character, which Isaiah had set forth 
in words whose fire lives to this day, was to Jeremiah 
overclouded by the sense of ingrained depravity which 
seemed to have closed up every entrance to the national 
conscience. The message, "Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool," was exchanged for 
the desponding cry, " Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots?" Jeremiah saw his country, 
not as he wished and hoped it to be, but as it really was : 
he was prepared not merely to admit as an inscrutable 
fate, but to proclaim as his heaven-sent message, that 
Jerusalem was doomed. He was to acknowledge that 
the Temple, with all its hallowed associations, was of no 
avail; that the newly-discovered Law had come too 
late. . . . He was the Prophet of unwelcome, unpa- 
latable truth, from whose clear vision all illusions had 
vanished away. . . . Against the whole land, against the 
kings of Judah, against the princes, against the priests, 
against the prophets, he was " to gird up his loins, and 
arise and speak ;" he was to be the solitary fortress, the 
column of iron, the wall of brass, fearless, undismayed, 
unconfounded — the one grand, immovable figure, which 

R 
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alone redeems the miserable downfall of his country from 
triviality and shame.'* 

Nor was this all. Jeremiah was a politician as well 
as a prophet ; and as such he found himself in frequent 
opposition to the government of the day. He was the 
one great irreconcilable of Jewish political life. The 
policy of the statesmen of Judah habitually inclined 
either to an Egyptian or an Assyrian alliance. Placed 
midway between those two empires, the safety of the 
little state was thought to lie, by those at least who 
ignored her divine ruler and protector, in the friendship 
of one or other of those great powers. 

At the time of Jeremiah's entrance upon public 
life, the strength of Assyria was rapidly diminishing, 
whilst Egypt had lately grown int6 a first-rate power. 
The Jewish statesmen were not slow to see the 
political importance of a close alliance with Egypt. 
The youthful Jeremiah vehemently opposed this policy : 
apparently for two reasons. In the first place it was a 
violation of the principle of the theocracy which re- 
quired God's people to be independent of all foreign 
influences. And secondly, he foresaw with keen pro- 
phetic insight that, although the power of Assyria was on 
the wane, a new power, that of Babylon, was about to 
take its place, before which that of Egypt must give way. 
The Egyptian alliance therefore was wrong both on re- 
ligious and political grounds : it was both a crime and a 
* Stanley's y<rw/w-4 History ^ vol. ii. 520-522. 
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mistake: and Jeremiah raised his voice against it 
The king sided with the prophet, and, in resisting an 
Egyptian invasion, lost his life at Megiddo. For the 
moment the policy of the Egyptian party in Judah 
triumphed, and the unpopularity of Jeremiah increased : 
but four years later Egypt and Babylon met at Car- 
chemish on the Upper Euphrates, and God gave the prize 
of empire to Nebuchadnezzar. 

From that day Jeremiah preached to unwilling ears 
the doctrine of submission. In addition to the call to 
individual repentance, always unwelcome to the ungodly 
and profane, he constantly urged his fellow-countrymen 
to submit to a judgment from which there was now no 
appeal. In the expressive language which he puts into 
the mouth of the people, * The harvest was past, the 
summer was ended J and there lay before them only the 
supremacy of Babylon, and seventy years of national 
disgrace and ruin. (Chap, xxv.) 

It is easy therefore to see that a ministry which main- 
tained an uncompromising opposition to the dominant 
party; which from the first condemned the Egyptian 
alliance, and in its later stages counselled submission to 
the hateful rule of Babylon ; must have been unpopular. 
The prophet's antagonism to Egypt may have been 
looked upon as folly: his submission to Babylon was 
treachery to the state. Hated as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, he was hated as a politician who had wrought his 
country's ruin: and no punishment would seem too 
great for one, who, as his enemies maintained, had 
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abused the highest gifts for political purposes, and who, 
claiming to speak in the name of the Most High, had 
sealed the fate of the nation, and contributed in no 
slight degree to accelerate its fall. 

3. If such then was the relation in which Jeremiah 
stood to the political chiefs of the nation during the 
closing years of the monarchy, it at once explains the 
PERSECUTION to which he was exposed. 

I note four stages in that persecution, corresponding 
to the three longer reigns during which he prophesied, 
and the period which succeeded the final capture of 
Jerusalem. The two shorter reigns of Jehoahaz and 
Jehoiachim, lasting only for a few months, present 
nothing specially worthy of remark. 

ij/ Stage, (Josiah, b.c 641-610 : or according to 
recent chronologists, b.c 638-608.) Although called 
to his office in the thirteenth year of Josiah and whilst 
the work of reformation was actually going on, Jeremiah 
does not appear to have taken an active part in that 
worL He was yet young ; he may have shrunk, with 
characteristic diffidence, from obtruding himself upon 
the perilous stage of political life ; and he probably had 
but little sympathy with a reformation which touched 
but the surface, and utterly failed to reach the deeply- 
seated corruption which tainted rich and poor alike. 
Hence he seems to have confined himself to the dis- 
tinctly religious part of his mission : from time to time 
he appeared in his native Anathoth and in the streets of 
Jerusalem, ' rising early ' and repeating the great summons 
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of God to mankind, * Turn ye again now every one from 

his evil way and I will do you no hurt' (xxv. 3-6.) 

His earnest warnings provoked opposition : * reproach 
and derision * were heaped upon him * daily ' (xx. 3) j 
his own relations, as Luther translates, joined the hue 
and cry against him (xii. 6) ; his fellow-townsmen first 
tried to frighten him into silence, and then conspired to 
takeaway his life. (xi. 21.) Of him, first in the sacred 
history, as Dean Stanley points out, was the saying 
literally fulfilled, ' a prophet hath no honour in his own 
birthplace.* (Luke, iv. 24.) 

And there were inner spiritual trials, as well as these 
outward ones. Not only was he mocked with the taunt- 
ing question ' Where is the word of Jehovah ' (xviL 15) ? 
he began to doubt within himself whether his whole 
work was not a delusion and a lie (xx. 7), and was 
tempted at times to fall back into silence. 

During the reign of Josiah however the king was 
his friend : it was probably owing to his counsel that 
Josiah opposed the Egyptian alliance ; and the death of 
the king at Megiddo may have proved the first great 
sorrow of Jeremiah's life. He mourned over him as a 
personal friend : he mourned over the seeming failure of 
a wise policy : and he mourned over the sudden and 
disastrous close of a righteous reign. 

During the first stage then of Jeremiah's ministry he 
was shielded from personal injury ; but a most bitter 
feeling was aroused against him. Let us rid ourselves, 
men said, of this prophet of evil: let us catch hold 
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of his words : let us watch for his halting : let us tell our 
rulers of his treason, (xx. ii.) The spirit of persecution 
was awake ; and there lay before the prophet the prospect 
of a life-long martyrdom. 

2nd Stage. I pass over the short reign of Jehoahaz, 
and come to that of his elder brother Jehoiakim. 
(b.c 607-597.) This king ascended the throne as the 
vassal of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian party was 
dominant in Jerusalem. The policy therefore of sub- 
mission to the Chaldaean supremacy, which Jeremiah 
advocated, was directly opposed to that of the Jewish 
rulers. 

Soon after the accession of Jehoiakim, on one of the 
solemn feast-days, the prophet appeared in the Temple 
court and proclaimed before the assembled worshippers 
that Jerusalem ."should become a curse, and that the 
Temple should share the fate of the tabernacle of Shiloh. 
(xxvi. 6.) This was to offend the most cherished pre- 
judices of the nation ; and priests and prophets and all 
the people, laying aside all respect for the prophet and 
his office, loudly demanded his life. (xxvL 8, 9.) 

The fourth year ^of Jehoiakim was yet more me- 
morabk. The battle of Carchemish overthrew the 
hopes of <the Egyptian party ; and the armies of Nebu- 
chadnezzar invaded the land. Again the great prophet 
stood forth, not to counsel resistance, but to preach 
repentance and sulamission. Prophecies which had been 
long uttered were gathered together, written in a book, 
and read as a whole in the hearing of the people. The 
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king vented his impotent rage upon the scroll which 

Jeremiah had written. The persecution against the 

prophet grew hotter : the people sought his life : and on 

his comparing the nation to a potter's vessel dashed in 

pieces in his hands, Pashur, the deputy high-priest, 

caused him to be arrested, inflicted upon him the legal 

forty stripes save one, and made him pass a night in the 

stocks, exposed to the jeers of the scoffers, at the most 

public gate of the Temple, (xx. i, 2.) Nor was the 

inner trial less severe than the outward one. There 

came upon him as before the sense of utter failure; 

he would fain have withdrawn himself from public life ; 

'every one cursed ' him (xv. 10) ; it had been well if he 

had never been born (xx. 14); he fell into the deepest 

gloom, * the gloom of many a lofty soul which feels itself 

misunderstood by men, which can hardly believe that it 

is not deserted by God/* 

Thus in this second stage of his sufferings the enemies 
of the prophet proceeded to acts of personal violence. 
If he was not hunted to death, it was only because 
he had powerful friends who protected him : but he 
carried his life in his hand : he * stood in jeopardy 
every hour •/ and with the great Apostle he could have 
truly said * I die daily.' 

yd Stage. Under Zedekiah (b.c. 597-586), the final 
catastrophe, long foretold by Jeremiah, took place : and 

* See Stanley's yifzwj^ History^ vol. ii. 536 : in which the action 
of the prophet at this period of his career is very graphically 
desrribed. 
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the sorrows and sufferings of the prophet reached their 
climax. Jerusalem had been besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in both the two previous reigns, and after a short 
resistance had submitted to the great king. The revolt 
of 2^dekiah however was followed by a prolonged resis- 
tance : Jerusalem was invested : for sixteen months the 
siege continued : and the final capture and destruction 
of the city and the Temple were marked by all the 
cruelties of savage warfare. The counsels of the prophet 
during this long agony were as they always had been : 
if the king would accept an inevitable necessity and 
remain true to his allegiance to Babylon, the destruction 
of Jerusalem might be averted : otherwise he and his 
kingdom would assuredly fall. 

Zedekiah was not unwilling to act upon this advice : 
but the chiefs of the nation still clung to the Egyptian 
alliance, and sought to rid themselves of their great 
opponent. They seized the prophet, denounced him as 
a traitor, beat him, and cast him into a dungeon (xxxvii. 
15, 16) : and, on the king having S9mewhat lessened the 
rigour of his imprisonment, the nobles demanded his 
immediate death, (xxxviii. 4.) Taken to the house of 
one of his most bitter enemies, the prophet was cast 
into a subterranean cistern, the bottom of which was 
deep in slime; and there doubtless he would have 
perished either from hunger or suffocation, if the friend- 
ship of an Ethiopian eunuch and the king's regard for 
him had not rescued him from so horrible a fate. 

4/// Stage, In the wild confusion which followed the 
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capture and destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremiah might 
have found safety and even honour in Babylon : but 
he preferred to remain in his own land. Not that rest 
was thus secured to him. The massacre of the Chaldaean 
governor by Ishmael led to the flight of the remaining 
Jews into Egypt. The prophet was compelled to accom- 
pany them, and thus after spending his life in preaching 
against Egypt, it was in that country that his last warn- 
ings were uttered, his last recorded counsels addressed 
to unwilling ears. Whether, as Christian tradition nar- 
rates, he died a martyr's deaths stoned by his own 
countrymen at Tahapanhes; or, according to Jewish 
tradition, made his escape to Babylon, must remain 
uncertaia It is with the lives rather than with the 
deaths of God*s servants that Scripture deals, and it 
matters little whether the life-long martyrdom of Jere- 
miah ended in actual martyrdom or not. 

Such then were, in brief outline, the sufferings of the 
prophet's life : he suffered as a man, as a patriot, as 
a servant of the Most High God : he was among the 
prophets what Job was among the patriarchs, the suffering 
prophet, a striking * example of affliction and of patience/ 

4. But there is one other element which enters into 
the history of this remarkable man, and that is his 
PERSONAL CHARACTER. We might havc thought that 
one called of God to such a work would have been a 
man cast in heroic mould, stem, and self-reliant, one 
^ho took delight in the tumult of battle, and knew not 
^hat it was to fear the face of man. But this was not so 
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* Of all the prophets, Jeremiah is the most retiring, the 
most plaintive, the most closely compassed with ordinary 
Imman weaknesses.' He was 'sensitive, timid, shy, 
hopeless, desponding.' He was no second Elijah. * The 
cry which he uttered as the dark truth first broke upon 
his young mind was characteristic of his whole career : 
** Ah, Lord ! I cannot speak ; I am but a child." It is 
this childlike tenderness which adds force to the severity 
of his denunciations, to the bitterness of his grief.'* 

Thus the peculiarities of his natural disposition com- 
bined with the outward curcumstances of his calling to 
make his life a peculiarly trying one : he was * a man of 
sorrows ' from his youth upwards, and as such has 
always been regarded as a type of the suffering Saviour. 

This typical character of Jeremiah deserves notice. 
It has been thought indeed by some that he is *the 
servant of God ' spoken of in the fifty-second and fifty- 
third chapters of Isaiah, and that that prophecy was 
fulfilled in his person.! No doubt the essential features 
of that sublime description meet us in the suff'erings of 
Jeremiah, we have only to read the passage to feel how 
striking is its application to the prophet But why was 
this ? Because Jeremiah was not only a prophet, but a 
prophecy, a signal type of Him who suffered on the 
cross, and who conquered by suffering. When therefore 

* Dean Stanley in his Jewish History: and Dean Payne Smith 
in The Speaker'' s Commentary, 

+ See the parallel worked out in a very striking manner in 
Bunsen's God in History, vol. i. 116-122. 
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we read in Isaiah, 'He is brought as a kimb to the 
slaughter' (liii. 7); and when we hear Jeremiah saying, 
*I was like a lamb brought to the slaughter' (xi. 19) : 
when we read in Isaiah of one who was * despised and 
rejected of men ; a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief (liii. 3) ; and compare such description with the 
whole course of the prophet's life ; we are brought to the 
conclusion that in his history we have * a foreshadowing 
of the Gospel ; and that in the struggles of Jeremiah 
standing alone against princes, prophets, priests, and 
people, contending as a faithful witness of the truth, 
amid scorn, calumny, insult, injury, and violence; fore- 
telling the fall of Jerusalem in his prophecies, and yet 
weeping over its ruins in his Lamentations ; we have a 
vision of the agony in Gethsemane, and of the arraign- 
ment in the hall of Caiaphas, and of the precious death 
on Calvary, of Him who shed tears of compassion over 
Jerusalem, and who shed His blood upon the cross, to 
redeem her from her sins.' * 

5. But we pass on to the practical lessons to be 
gathered from Jeremiah's life. 

Thus, for example, what loyalty and faith dwelt in 
the prophet's soul ! Amid almost universal defection, 
Jeremiah stood firm : he believed in the one true God, 

* Bishop Wordsworth, Introduction to the Book of Jeremiah^ 
p. X., who also quotes from Cyprian, * Omnium Ecclesiarum est 
consensus, ut sub personS. Jeremiae Christi hsec dici intelligunt : * 
an assertion to be explained from St. Peter's assertion, that the 
Spirit of Christ spake in the prophets, especially concerning His 
sufferings, and the glory that would follow, (i Pet. i. ii.) 
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the God of Israel, the God of history, the God of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. He had drunk in the spirit 
of his own grand words, * Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might, let ^ not the rich man glory in his riches : but let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth : for in these things I delight, saith the Lord/ 
(ix. 23. 24.) This was the prophet's creed, and from 
it he never swerved. It was this firm hold of truth, or 
rather of the God of truth, which made him immovable 
in conviction, steadfast in purpose, energetic in action : 
* If God be for us, who can be against us?' was the 
thought which gave him fire : and if in the course of 
his tempestuous life he was ' in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations,' like David * he encouraged himself in 
the Lord his God.' (i Sam. xxx. 6.) Courage then was 
his ; for the fear of God drives out the fear of man : 
patriotism; for with him the love of country was an 
absorbing passion ; * Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughter of my people:' 
political wisdom ; for had his counsels T^een followed the 
Jewish state might have survived the crisis of Babylonish 
invasion : religious fervour ; for the fire of God was 
in him, and he could not keep silence: *I am full 
of the fury of the Lord:' 'His word was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
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was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.* 
(vi 11; XX. 9.) 

Nor was Jeremiah remarkable only as one of the 
heroes of the faith, he was a noble example of //i^ 
triumph of grace over nature. Judging from without we 
should not have chosen him for the office to which he 
was called: timid, shy, desponding, fond of solitude, 
shrinking from public life, he seemed but little fitted for 
the rough work of a reformer, but ill adapted to stem 
the torrent of evil and stand forth before kings and 
rulers as the fearless prophet of judgment. It was God, 
and God alone, who made him what he was : under the 
influence of His grace the weak became strong; the 
timid, courageous ; the gentle, firm ; the desponding, 
constant, and unyielding : the determination to do what 
was right at any cost transfigured his whole character : 
the energy of a resolved will made him the foremost 
figure of his age. * Behold, I have made thee this day 
a defenced city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls 
against the whole land, against the kings of Judah, 
against the princes thereof, against the priests thereof, 
and against the people of the land. And they shall 
fight against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver 
thee.' (i. 18, 19.) 

These and other lessons are obvious : but it is rather 
with the sorrows of Jeremiah that we are dealing in this 
chapter. What instruction may we gather from this 
aspect of the prophet's life ? 
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i. Faithfulness to God will ez^er provoke opposition on 
the part of man. This truth is the key to all religious 
persecution. Let a man fall in with the opinions of the 
day, let him flatter men's prejudices and tolerate their 
viceSj and then, be he priest or prophet, * all men shall 
speak well of him.' The false in prophecy has ever 
been welcome to the false in life: it lightens the 
yoke of God's law, it removes His fear from the con- 
science, it leaves man to himself: conceit is fostered, 
pride flattered, lust left undisturbed : and the sinner 
lives on in the illusion of contented ignorance : * The 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule 
by their means; and my people love to have it so.' 

(v. 31.) 

But let a true prophet appear upon the scene and 

raise his voice on behalf of God and truth ; let him stand 
in the way with the flaming sword of God's outraged 
law, and bid men at their peril turn and repent; the 
enmity of the heart is aroused, and persecution is the 
natural result. Jeremiah as we have seen was no ex- 
ception to this rule. Men did not listen to him, they 
smote him and put his feet in the stocks : they did not 
confute his reasonings, they cast him into the dungeon 
and left him to perish. This has ever been man's way 
of dealing with God's truth : if he jioes not accept it, 
he hates and persecutes it * Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward in 
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heaven : for so persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you.' 

We flatter ourselves that we are living in a more 
tolerant age. I believe that the principles of toleration 
are better understood in this country than they once 
were. Perhaps with many the danger now lies in an 
opposite direction, and latitudinarian indifference is in 
some degree taking the place of religious intolerance. 
This at least upon the surface of things : but beneath 
the surface the old spirit of intolerance has not died 
out Who often so intolerant as the man who preaches 
universal toleration 1 Who so bitter in his enmity to 
revealed truth, as the sceptical philosopher who professes 
to be a worshipper of all truth ! Who so ready to place 
earnest Christians in the pillory of scorn and contempt, 
as those modem lights who claim to have a monopoly of 
intellectual power! The world may have changed its 
weapons, but it has not changed its spirit : the rack and 
the dungeon may be looked upon as the relics of a 
barbarous age ; but the inquisitor's office is not extinct : 
it may ^be changed in name but not in character : ' the 
spirit of persecution still lives in the world : it is not 
altogether banished from the Church. Faithfulness to 
divine truth is inconsistent with a widespread popularity : 
men do not love that which rebukes and condemns 
them : and if the shadow of the world's opposition never 
crosses our path, it is either because we have courted 
its friendship, or have failed to take up a distinct 
position as witnesses for God. To the question * Who 
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is on the Lord's side?' we have given but a hesitating 
answer: and, halting between two opinions, the world 
claims us as its own. * If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own.' We must not court mar- 
tyrdom, or needlessly provoke hostility : but we must 
be true to our Master, true to our Master's cause; 
and if we suffer in His name, we must be content: 
* For so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you.' 

ii. True piety accepts what is inevitable^ and patiently 
awaits the unfolding of God*s Providence, 

The prophet Jeremiah, at least during the later years 
of his ministry, counselled submission to the yoke of the 
King of Babylon, not as a thing good in itself, but as an 
inevitable result from which there was no appeal. After 
the defeat of Necho at Carchemish in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, Judea virtually became a Babylonish province 
Such state of dependence was a judgment which could 
not be avoided : let the nation submit, and it might one 
day regain its independence : let it rise up in rebellion, 
and its ruin would be complete. 

Upon a smaller scale this history repeats itself con- 
tinually in Christian experience. Very few are willing 
fully to accept the circumstances of their lives, as they 
are marked out for them by the Providence of God: 
they blame the surroundings of their lot: they blame 
those who are in part responsible for them : they blame 
everybody and everything rather than themselves: and 
with a fretful impatience make spasmodic efforts to 
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escape from a bondage which is irksome to them. And 
even when, as with the Jews of old, they have brought 
evil upon themselves, instead of repenting of the evil, 
they rebel against the hand which smites them. 

The story of Jeremiah will not be lost upon us, if it 
teaches us the duty of submission to the will of God. It 
was not the yoke of Babylon that was at fault in the days 
of Jeremiah, so much as the yoke of unforsaken sin : it 
was not by turning to Egypt for help that Judah could 
be saved, but by turning to the God whom they had 
forsaken : let them bow the neck to His la^w and accept 
His rule, and all would be well But the old struggle 
continually repeats itself. Whose will is to be supreme, 
the will of God, or the will of man ? All spiritual conflict 
is practically the battle of the wills : and only in a full 
and unreserved acceptance of the divine will can we find 
happiness and peace. 

iii. The depressing influence of mental trial. 
Great, as we have seen, were the outward sufferings 
of Jeremiah's life. To a man of his sensitive and refined 
nature, the indignities to which he was exposed must 
have been peculiarly painful : but his chief trial evi- 
dently lay within. The failure which attended his 
labours, the hostility shown by his nearest relatives, his 
^ seeming desertion by God, perplexed and afflicted him. 
Why was he given so weighty a charge, and then left to 
fight the battle alone ? Why did evil prevail unchecked 
in the land, and God's truth fail in its effect ? Who has 
not felt, as Jeremiah must often have felt, when the 

L 
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brooding of a hopeless melancholy settled upon him, 
and the question even arose within his heart whether 
his religion was not, after all, a delusioa (xv. 18; 
XX. 7-18.) 

It must be so. The sorrows and perplexities of the 
mind are far more trying than the sufferings of the body ; 
and it is within, that the upward struggle has to be main- 
tained. Men complain that there is no absolute certainty 
in religion, and affirm, that with such tremendous issues 
as those which are at stake, we ought not to have been 
left with anything short of mathematical proof. It is 
enough, perhaps, to say that, given a revelation from 
God, man has no right to lay down conditions of belief. 
When Thomas said, * Except I see in his hands the print 
of the nails ... I will not believe :' he made a demand 
upon God which he had no right to make. It is right 
for man to ask whether God hath spoken. It is right for 
him to examine carefully the credentials by which the 
divine message is attested. It is not right for him to 
refuse belief except his own conditions are complied with. 
This is not the attitude which the creature ought to 
assume towards his Creator. If God has seen fit to 
withhold from us the solution of some of the deeper 
problems which perplex the human mind, we must be 
content to wait. We have sufficient light to make clear 
the path of duty : we have not sufficient to enable us to 
anticipate the full light of * the perfect day.' 

Spiritual depression, therefore, is quite consistent with 
the existence of a true faith and of a fixed purpose of living 
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to God: but if with advancing knowledge, and with a 
growing spirit of inquiry, the Christian's mental difficulties 
increase rather than diminish, it will always be of use 
to remember that the foremost of God's servants have 
suffered in like manner before us, and that the most 
exalted saintship can claim no exemption from the 
painful discipline of mental conflict 

iv. We may learn, lastly, t/ie sustaining influence of 
Christian hope. 

I say distinctly of Christian hope, for such in its 
essence was the hope which upheld the prophet in his 
darkest days. Two truths, especially, were revealed to 
him : the coming of a righteous King, and the establish- 
ment of a new Covenant. 

(fl.) The righteous King, 

In the twenty-second chapter of his prophecy, Jere- 
miah passes under review the history of three thrones, 
those of Jehoahaz, Jehoiachim, and Jehoiakin, thrones 
huilded by unrighteousness and established by wrong, 
(ver. 13.) The memory of Manasseh's dark reign had 
not indeed died out : and if Josiah's reforms revived for 
a while the hopes of the pious, the character of his three 
successors dispelled all illusions, and proved that in the 
present, at least, it was vain to look for a righteous ruler 
from the decayed stock of David. 

But the eye of prophetic vision looks out into the 
future, and. finds there the true remedy for its present 
grief. * Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
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shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth. In His days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely: and this is His name 
whereby He shall be called, The Lord our Righteous- 
ness.' (xxiii. 5, 6.) This is a Messianic prophecy, ful- 
filled in part in the incarnation of the Son of God ; but 
in part remaining unfulfilled : for the Messiah's reign 
upon earth and the glory of restored Israel are yet in the 
future. 

{d,) The new Covenant, 

Amid the decaying hopes of his nation the prophet 
saw clearly that the old Covenant had done its work as a 
preparatory institution ; but it had failed in saving the 
nation, it had failed in perfecting a Church. It was not, 
therefore, in a return to the old system, that the hope of 
salvation lay. There must be a new Covenant, founded 
upon better promises, and one, the fulfilment of whose 
conditions must be securely provided for. 

* Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with 
the house of Judah : not according to the covenant that 
I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt ; which 
my covenant they brake, although I was an husband unto 
them, saith the Lord : But this shall be the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel ; After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law into their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts ; and will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
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every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith 
the Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more.' (xxxL 31-34; Heb. viii. 
10-12.) 

Under this covenant the Gentile believer takes his 
place : but it was made with the Jew, and his right under 
it cannot be lost It was on the sure blessings then of 
this better covenant that Jeremiah fixed his hope ; and, 
in the stormy sunset of prophecy, he beheld in its pro- 
mises the dawn of a brighter day. 

If, then, it was given to the prophet to see things as 
they really were, and to announce beforehand the coming 
desolation : it was also given him to see those great com- 
pensating truths which lay hidden in the future, and to 
comfort his own heart and the hearts of God's people 
with the sure hope of redemption. Amid the wreck of 
felling thrones there stood out before him the throne of 
the Son of David : and from the ashes of an expiring 
system the clear outline of a new and better covenant 
rose into view. 

If Jeremiah, then, was the prophet of judgment, he 
was also the prophet of hope ; and St Paul did but take 
up and enlarge upon his message, when he preached to 
Jew and to Gentile * Jesus, and the resurrection.' And 
surely, if in all sorrow there is something very much akin 
to that of God's much-tried servant of old, there is also 
for every suffering believer the same animating principle 
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of Christian hope : the truths which were as shadows to 
Jeremiah have become realities to us ; and in that suffer- 
ing but now glorified Redeemer, of whom the prophet 
was a type, we have One who hath * carried our sorrows,' 
and won for us a title to an ^ endless life.' 



CHAPTER X. 

TYPICAL SORROW — ^THE PSALM-WRITERS. 

' f^olQ long toilt iSu^ou forget me, flD Horn i for etier f 

|)otii long totlt tHn[|ou Ibtli^ ^1)? fsce from me f 

l^ota) long ^l^sH 31 tslte counsel in m; ^oul, 

!E)8])ing ^orroto in mp ^titt Hail? f 

l^oU) long 0f)sn mine enem; be eicslten otier mef ' 

Ps. xiii. I, 2. 
' 31 am pouren out ll'kt Inater, 

Sinn all m; bone^ are out of Joint: 
^p b^att 10 lilte toaic 3 

j^t i^ melten in tl^e min^t of m]? fiolnet^. 
9; ^trengtli ifi nrien up lilie a pottibern 3 

^nn mp tongue cleabetlb to mp latoti 3 
Snn Clbou |ia«it brouglit me into t^e nusft of neatl^/ 

Ps. xxii. 14, 15. 

* jTor 31 snt rean? to Wtj 

SLxtn m; ^orrolD i0 continually before me/ 

Ps. xxxviii. 17. 

* %aDe me, €) ^oD 3 

jFor tl^e tnaterti are come in unto m]? 0ou{* 
31 0inlt in neep mire, ia^trt t^txt i0 no ^tanning : 
31 am come into neep toatetiS, 
tStnett tlbe floonti otierfloto me. 
31 am toear]? of m]? crping 3 mp throat ist nrien : 
^ine e;e0 fail tolbile 31 Inftit for m; ^oD/ 

Ps. Ixix. 1-3. 

* jFor m^ itout i^ full of troubleci : 

Sinn m; life nratajetb nigb unto t^e grabe* 
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tnoit |ia«it Uiti me in tf)t Ulnttt pit, 

3in iiarltiie00, in ttie tieep^. 
tB^i? iDtatli iiet) Ibam upon me, 
fltiD (B^tiou |)a0t afiflicten me Init) all tSfii^ biatiesf/ 

Ps. Ixxxviii. 3, 6, 7* 
* fS^t 0otrolD0 of Deatl^ compa^iteti me, 

^nn t|ie painit of l)tlX (pat tioln upon me : 
31 fotttin ttoaMe ann ^ortolD/— Ps. cxvi. 3. 

' 0ut of t|ie iieptt0 (ate 31 ctfeD unto ^^tt, fSD Horn/ 

Ps. cxxx. I. 

The history of the Book of Psalms has yet to be written : 
but unfortunately the materials for writing it can haidly 
be said to exist. There is no book in the Bible of which 
we know so much : there is no book of which, in some 
respects, we know so little. What is the Book of Psalms? 
It is a collection, or rather a series of collections, of 
sacred Hebrew poems composed at intervals during a 
period of upwards of 1000 years, from Moses to a time 
subsequent to the return from the Babylonish captivity. 
The poems are by various authors, some known, many 
altogether unknown : historical, didactic, eucharistic, 
penitential, they embody the frequent changes of national 
life, the ever -shifting phases of personal experience: 
catholic, though written when the Church was confined 
to a single nation ; evangelical, though published ages 
before the gospel of Christ was proclaimed; they 
have proved the channel through which the saints 
of either Dispensation have uttered their confessions, 
their desires, their sorrows, their joys, their thanks- 
givings : at once the Hymn-book and the Prayer-book 
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of the Church, the companion alike of the altar and 
the closet. 

77i€ form under which these sacred poems are now 
received is that of a single book, called in our Bibles 
* The Book of Psalms,* and in our English Prayer-book 
*The Psalms of David.' In the Hebrew Bibles however 
the Psalms are divided into five Books : 

Book I. contains Psalms L-xli. 
Book 11. Psalms xlii.-lxxii. 

Book III. Psalms Ixxiii.-lxxxix. 

Book IV. Psalms xc.-cvi 

Book V. Psalms cviL-cL 

There is no doubt that this division is as old as the 
time of Nehemiah : * and the first three divisions pro- 
bably existed from a much earlier date. 

The gradual formation of the Psalter is now com- 
monly accepted, and is one of our chief landmarks in 
fixing the date and authorship of particular Psalms. 
The Psalms of the First Book (i.-xli.) consisting mainly, 
if not exclusively, of those written by David, were 
probably collected into one volume either by the writer 
himself or by his son Solomon, who would be naturally 
anxious to secure the preservation and transmission of 
his father's poetry. The formation of the Second and 
Third Books (xlii.-lxxii., Ixxiil-lxxxix.) consisting partly 
of David's Psalms not contained in the First Book, but 
mamly of Psalms written by Asaph and the sons of 

* See Perowne on the Psalms, vol. i. 73. 



Korah, was probably not completed till the time of 
Hezekiah. Whilst the two last Books, the Fourth and 
Fifth (xc-cvi. cviL-cl.), composed chiefly of songs 
written during and after the Babylonish captivity, were 
possibly compiled either by Ezra or by Nehemiah. 

Thus we may, I think, assume that a certain 
chronological order exists in the Book of Psalms, and 
that in the main the most ancient songs, those of David 
and of David's time, stand first: the latest, those e.g. 
of the exile, last But there are important exceptions 
to this rule. Thus Psalm xlvi. (perhaps also xlvii. and 
xlviiL) is now commonly thought to belong to the time 
of Hezekiah, and to have been composed in celebration 
of the defeat of Sennacherib. Whilst in the Fifth Book, 
one Psalm at least, the iioth, is rightly attributed to 
David. It would seem that with the later Psalms were 
incorporated some gleanings from earlier times, some 
precious relics of the ancient Psalmody of Israel not 
hitherto classed in any collection, and possibly preserved 
only by oral repetition from father to son.* 

TAe Superscriptions of the Psalms are not perhaps 
always to be relied upon : we certainly cannot assign 
to them an authority equal to that of the sacred text : 
but in a large majority of cases they may probably be 
regarded as trustworthy and authentic, as embodying 
the very earliest tradition, if not placed there by the 
author himself. Now the superscriptions give us the 

* See Perowne on the Psalms, for an interesting account of the 
Probable Origin and Formation of the Psalter. Vol. i. 69-82. 



names of th^ authors of exactly one hundred of the 
Psalms. 

1. Moses. One Psalm, xc. 

2. David, Seventy-three Psalms : viz., all the Psalms 
in Book I. except i. ii. x. and xxxiiL : all the Psalms in 
the second half (IL-lxxil) of Book II. except Ixvi. Ixvii. 
Ixxi. and Ixxii. : one Psalm in Book III., Ixxxvl : two 
m Book IV., cL and ciii : and fifteen in Book V., 
cviii.-cx. cxxiL cxxiv. cxxxi. cxxxiii. cxxxviiL-cxlv. 

3. The Sons of Korah. Eleven Psalms, xliL xliv.- 
xlix. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. Ixxxvii. Ixxxviii. 

4. Asaph, Twelve Psalms, 1., lxxiii.-lxxxiii 

5. Ethan^ the Ezrahite, One Psalm, Ixxxix. 

6. Solomon, Two Psalms, Ixxii. and cxxviL 

Fifty Psalms therefore, chiefly found in Books IV. 
and v., are anonymous': and if to these are added some 
few of those Psalms which are wrongly attributed to 
David and others, we may consider that there are 
upwards of a third of the Psalms, the authors of which 
are unknown to us. This is not perhaps in accordance 
with the view commonly taken of their authorship : but 
we must accept it as a well-ascertained fact ; and need 
only remember that the inspiration of the written Word 
is wholly independent of our identification of the authors 
of that Word. Whensoever and by whomsoever written, 
* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.' 

It follows however from the above view of the gradual 
fonnation of the Psalter, that the Psalms were certainly 
not the production of a single mind, but the natural 
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outgrowth of the national life of Israel, and of the 
individual life of some of her chief sons. They belong, 
as a whole, to two or three leading periods of Jewish 
history : — ^to the age of David ; to that of Hezekiah, 
some three hundred later ; and, after a somewhat shorter 
interval, to the return from the Babylonish captivity. They 
sprang out of the great crises through which the nation 
passed, * out of the depths ' of sorrow and distress into 
which the pious were often cast : and, celebrating as they 
do the faith and hope of God*s people and the deliver- 
ances which He invariably wrought for them, they have 
proved the most instructive of Old Testament writings, 
the most valued portion perhaps of that heritage of 
truth which the Jewish Church has handed dowm 
to us. 

Variety of authorship then, as well as the varied 
circumstances which called them forth, leads us to 
expect a like variety in the Psalms themselves. And 
such we find to be the case. Whilst all, or nearly all, 
may be regarded as * Praises * and * Songs of Praise,' as 
they are called in the Hebrew Bible, they embrace 
almost every form of religious composition. There are 
moral and didactic Psalms, as the ist and the 37th; 
historical Psalms, as the 78th, the 105th, and the io6th : 
prophetic, as the 2nd, the 22nd, the 69th, the 72nd, and 
the iioth: penitential^ as the 6th, the 32nd, the 38th, 
the 51st, the 102nd, the 130th, and the 143rd: there 
are Hymns of Creation, as the 19th, and the 104th: 
Marriage Hymns, as the 4Sth : Hymns of Triumph, as 
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the 46th, 47th, and 48th : in one, the 29th, we have a 
description of a thunder-storm : in another, the ro7th, 
of a storm at sea : whilst fifteen Psalms, the 1 20th to 
the 134th, forming one collection complete in itself, and 
all bearing the title of the * Songs of the goings up' 
(* Songs of degrees' E. V.), probably owed their origin 
to the return from Babylon, and were afterwards sung 
by the caravans of pilgrims * going up ' to keep the yearly 
feasts at Jerusalem. 

But it is as a record of spiritual life under the old 
Dispensation, that variety forms a characteristic feature 
of the Book of Psalms. No form of human sorrow, no 
phase of human suffering, is wanting. The depression 
of the afflicted, the conflict of the tried, the grief of the 
betrayed, the despair of the forsaken, find expression 
there. The Psalm-writers are true types of God's afflicted 
ones, and we see in the sorrows they endured a picture 
of our own. Indeed I know not where, if we except 
the life of our blessed Lord, we can find typical sorrow 
more powerfully dealt with than in the Book of Psalms. 
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I. Moses. 

ITie sorrow of disappointed hope forms perhaps the 
burden of the one Psalm in the collection (xc), which 
is attributed, and with little doubt rightly so, to Moses. 
He had led the Israelites forth from Egypt : he had 
brought them now a second time to the borders of the 
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promised land : with intense longing he prayed ' let me 
go over and see the good land that is beyond Jordan ' 
(Deut. iii. 25) : but the request is denied him : *Let it 
suffice thee ; speak no more to me of this matter. . . . 
thou shalt not go over this Jordan.* (w. 26, 27.) He 
was to leave unfinished the work to which his life had 
been consecrated : he was to find, as so many earnest 
workers have found since, that * One soweth, and another 
reapeth ' (John, iv. 37) : his had been the burden and heat 
of the day, but the reward was to another : ' Other men 
laboured, and ye are entered into their labours.' (v. ^S.) 
It may have been under the influence of a faith thus 
sorely tried, that Moses composed this sublime medita- 
tion upon the vanity of all earthly hopes. Where was 
that great host which had received the law at Sinai? 
Swept away as by a flood, withered as the morning grass ; 
frail man had turned to his dust, consumed by the breath 
of God's displeasure. (Ps. xc. 3, 5, 7.) His own days 
too were numbered ; and, with Canaan in view, he was to 
die in an unknown land, and be buried in an unkno^Ti 
grave. * What profit hath a man of all his labour which 
he taketh under the sun ? Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, vanity of vanities j all is vanity.' (Eccles. i. 3, 2.) 
The poet turns him from the transitoriness of human life 
to the eternity of God. He finds comfort in the thought 
that man's unbelief could not let or hinder the counsels 
of the Most High. There was mercy in store for the 
chosen race : chastened and purified they should possess 
the promised inheritance. (Ps. xc. 13-17.) 
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The Psalm is indeed an old utterance : one of the 
oldest that has come down to us : but it repeats itself 
with equal truth from generation to generation : and, as 
we bury our dead out of our sight, as we are reminded 
that * we spend our days as a tale that is told/ we can 
find no truer comfort than in the doctrine of eternal 
mercy : * Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or even thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.' 
(w. t, 2.) 

2. David. An interval of four hundred years 
separates the age of Moseg from that of David : and, if 
there were occasional bursts of Hebrew poetry, as e.g, 
in the Song of Deborah, it would seem that during that 
period no great poet arose in Israel. With David a new 
era began : a born poet, he was the Founder of the 
Psalter, as well as pf the Monarchy : and the impulse 
which the sacred art received in him survived even the 
fall of that monarchy, if it did not linger on into the 
period of the Maccabean struggle. 

The Psalms of David appear to have belonged largely 
to two periods of his life, the one marked by the perse- 
cution of Saul, the other by the rebellion of Absolom : 
and it is often difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
to which of these periods many of his Psalms belong. 
Indeed we are met at once by the difficulty of arranging 
David's Psalms in anything like chronological order: 
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and, whilst fully admitting that they were the natural 
outgrowth of a life full of the strangest vicissitudes, we 
are wholly unable to fix the order in which they were 
written, or to select with any precision the events which 
gave them birth. If we may allow ourselves the thought, 
how gladly we should have traced the order in which 
the poetic genius of the Psalmist unfolded itself; with 
what peculiar interest we should read what we knew to 
be his first Psalm ; and what light would be thrown 
upon much that is obscure in his poetry, if we only 
knew its right place in the story of his life. I like 
indeed to think of the 23rd Psalm, with its picture of 
assured trust, of calm and restful happiness, as belonging 
to the very earliest epoch of David's life; to a period 
in which, as he tended his father's sheep at Bethlehem, 
he learned to realize the relationship in which he stood 
to God, and was trained in the stillness of a meditative 
life for the stormy future which awaited him. The 
8th, 19th, and 29th Psalms also, which are universally 
recognised as David's, describing as they do the phe- 
nomena of nature, may naturally be referred to the 
tranquil period of his early life. But we are dealing 
rather with the sorrows of David as they are embodied in 
his Psalms. These were very varied in their character. 

L The sorrows of outlawry. 

' And Saul eyed David from that day and forward' 
(i Sam. xviii. 9.) The jealous enmity of Saul drove David 
to an outlaw's life : the trials of that life formed the burden 
of many of his Psalms : and the unrelenting persecution 



to which he was subjected served to strengthen and de- 
velope his faith and hope in God To this period we 
may, I think, with confidence refer the 7th, 13th, 54th, 
56th, 57th, and 59th Psalms ; and probably many others : 
but these will suffice. In them David speaks of the 
fierceness of his persecutors, * tearing his soul like a lion, 
rending it in pieces, while there is none to deliver* (viL i, 
2) : of their violence and unscrupulousness, * Strangers 
are risen up against me, and violent men have sought 
after my soul ' (liv. 3) : of their number and treachery, 

* Mine enemies would daily swallow me up : for they be 
many that fight against me. . . . Every day they wrest my 
words: all their thoughts are against me for evil. They 
gather themselves together, they hide themselves, they mark 
my steps, when they wait my soul ' (Ivi. 2, 5, 6) : of the 
greatness of the peril to which he was continually exposed, 

* My soul is among lions' (Ivil 4): of the imminence of his 
danger from the enemies who surrounded him, *The mighty 
are gathered against me : . . . . they run and prepare 

themselves without my fault awake to help 

me, and behold* (lix 3, 4.) It was a long and weary 
struggle, a daily martyrdom ; deliverance seemed alto- 
gether hopeless : * How long wilt thou forget me, O 
Lord? .... How long shall I take counsel in my 
soul, having sorrow in my heart daily ? How long shall 
mine enemy be exalted over me ?' (xiii. 1,2.) How long ? 
It is the cry of the souls under the altar : it is the echo of 
David's own desponding cry, * I shall now one day perish 
by the hand ofSauL' 

M 
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It is not likely that the perils of an outlaw's life will 
reproduce themselves in Christian England, but the 
spirit of persecution repeats itself from age to age. In 
the school, the family, the workshop, the social circle, 
and even in public and professional life, the true servant 
of Jesus Christ must expect to meet with opposition : our 
Lord's dictum has never been repealed; 'Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth : I came 
not to send peace but a sword ' (Matt. x. 34) : the 
ill-will of the world towards the Church may be veiled, 
but it is not extinct : and he who will be true to his 
Master must be prepared to break with those who serve 
him not The Christian is even now exposed to such 
annoyances as social outlawry, professional ostracism, ill- 
disguised contempt : and as a rule, the esteem, the con- 
fidence, the honours of the world are not given to the 
most eminent of God's servants. The Christian does not 
complain : he * sows to the Spirit :' he does not expect to 
reap to the flesh: the world is the loser, not the Church: 
but the fact remains. 

But in what spirit did David meet the persistent 
hostility of the wicked ? That he felt it, and felt it deeply, 
is evident from his Psalms. *How long shall I take 
counsel in my soul, having sorrow in my heart daily?' 
(xiii. 2.) ' Thou tellest my wanderings : put thou my 
tears into thy bottle.' (Ivi 8.) It grieved him to the 
heart that he should be so misrepresented and misunder- 
stood : he felt keenly the injustice of which he was the 
victim, as every true-hearted man must feel it : his loyalty 
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to Saul indeed was unshaken : his conduct was marked 
by an almost chivalrous magnanimity : and yet the per- 
secution went on. Two things at least were his stay : his 
conscious innocence and his trust in a righteous God. 

The assertion of integrity and uprightness of heart, 
which meet us from time to time in David's Psalms, as 
e.g. in Ps. viL, or again in Ps. xviL, might seem to be 
inconsistent with any true self-knowledge, and to proceed 
from a self-righteous spirit. The Psalmist however is not 
asserting his freedom from sin, but the uprightness of his 
conduct towards man, and the guilenessness of his heart 
towards God : he was no false friend, no hypocrite, no 
conscious wrong-doer : and he did but claim for himself, 
as St Paul did afterwards, * Herein do I exercise myself, 
to have always a conscience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men.* 

But besides the testimony of a good conscience David 
was supported by unshaken trust in God. The Psalms of 
persecution are pre-eminently Psalms of faith : * O Lord, 
my God, in thee do I put my trust' (vil i), is a con- 
fession which ever repeats itself: in God he hopes, to 
God he prays, and to God does he unreservedly commit 
his cause. 

And these surely are the two poles upon which the 
life of God's persecuted ones must always turn. Around ; 
an angry world : within ; a conscience void of offence : 
above; the living God, righteous and holy. The wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal : nor need they be 
many ; the Christian life is very simple, its strength lies in 
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its simplicity : and he who is true to himself and true to 
his God, may await without fear the shock of opposition, 
and bear with calmness and resignation the wrongs of 
injustice, for he has firm ground beneath his feet, he 
stands upon solid rock. 

iL The sorrows of scepticism. It may seem a bold 
thing to say that David was ever subject to sceptical 
doubts : yet such would seem to have been the case. 
The word sceptic means literally one who looks carefully 
around him, one who examines into the reason of things, 
and inquires for what is true. In this sense David was a 
sceptic The difficulty which pressed upon the men of 
the old Dispensation was connected with God's moral 
government of the world. Why, it was asked, did good 
men suffer, and bad men prosper ? Why, under the rule 
of a righteous God, was there not an equal distribution of 
rewards and punishments in this life ? How could facts 
of daily experience be reconciled with the just govern- 
ment of God ? This perplexity appears to have occurred 
to David. It shows itself in the 37th Psalm written by 
him, in the 73rd written probably by Asaph, as also in the 
Book of Job. David finds an answer to his doubts in 
the assurance that such seeming disorder will be set 
right even in this world ; and that if God suffers wicked- 
ness to prosper for a time, it is only the more signally to 
make manifest his righteousness in overthrowing it This 
is the simplest solution of the difficulty : it is not a suffi- 
cient answer in all cases, as the 73rd Psalm bears witness: 
but it satisfied David, and he was content. 
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The inference I draw is that David was no stranger to 
mental difficulty ; and that, when harassed and perplexed 
by the untiring opposition of his enemies, and unable to 
reconcile their prosperity with the righteous government 
of the world, he was tempted to * fret because of evil- 
doers ' (xxxvii i), and to doubt for a moment the equity 
of God's ways. But if he touched the border-land of 
scepticism, he did not allow himself to linger there He 
did not nurse and encourage his doubts, that he might 
find ground for unbelief : he rather sought nourishment 
for faith: his doubts were honest doubts, and, he no 
sooner became aware of them, than he set himself to 
find their solution. 

It is impossible for a thoughtful and inquiring mind to 
escape altogether the sorrows of scepticism : there are 
questions scientific, moral, religious, which force them- 
selves upon our attention and demand an answer : * free 
thought,' as it calls itself, has taken up its position 
amongst us and refuses to be dislodged : but ' let no 
man's heart fail :' the Christian certainly has no cause for 
fear: he occupies a vantage ground of experimental 
belief from which he can survey without anxiety the con- 
troversies of the day. Mental difficulties are either 
soluble or insoluble : if soluble, seek for their solution : 
if insoluble, be content to wait : but never let go thy hold 
upon that great body of positive truth, which has come to 
thee verified by ample and conclusive evidence, and 
which thou hast tested and proved in the daily conflict of 
life. * taste and see that the Lord is good : blessed 
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is the man that tnisteth in him.' The great stream 
of truth flows ever forward : be content to be borne 
upon its ample bosom, undisturbed by the back- 
waters and eddies which attend, but do not impede, 
its course. 

iii. The sorrows of a great FalL We may trace up all 
the trials of David's later years to his great sin : and those 
trials find their expression in many of his Psalms. 

(a, ) The diseased conscience bearing the burden of sin, 
unconfessed, and therefore unforgiven, reveals itself in the 
32 nd Psalm : * When I kept silence, my bones waxed old, 
through my roaring all the day long.* (v. 3.) 

(^.) The divine displeas^ure is referred to in the same 
Psalm : * Day and night thy hand was heavy upon me : my 
moisture is turned into the drought of summer.* (v. 4.) 

(c,) The family discord^ which undoubtedly prevailed, 
may have suggested the complaint in the 69th Psalm : * I 
am become a stranger unto my brethren, and an alien 
unto my mother's children.* (v. 8.) 

(y.) Treachery and betrayal are mourned over in the 
41st Psalm : * Mine »own familiar friend, in whom I 
trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me * (v. 9) : and again in the 55th : * For it was 
not an enemy that reproached me ; then I could have 
borne it : . . . ., but it was thou, a man mine equal, my 
guide, and mine acquaintance.* (w. 12, 13.) 

{e.) Dethronement, with its dangers, its dishonour, its 
filial ingratitude, its heartless rebellion, its personal 
disgrace, forms the burden of many Psalms : from 
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the 3rd and 4th, which undoubtedly belong to that 
dark period of his life : * Lord, how are they increased 
that trouble me ! many are they that rise up against me 
Many there be which say of my soul,. There is no help for 
him in God ' (iii i, 2) : to those later Psalms (cxL — 
cxliiL) which, whatever their date and authorship, cer- 
tainly reflect the feelings of the banished king : * When 
my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou knowest 
my path : in the way wherein I walked have they privily 
laid a snare for me. I looked on my right hand, and 
behold, but there was no man that would know me : 
refuge failed me ; no man cared for my souL I cried 
unto thee, O Lord : I said, Thou art my refuge, and my 
portion in the land of the living/ (cxlii. 3-5.) 

iv. T/ie sorrows of prolonged affliction reveal themselves 
in many Psalms, which it is however impossible to assign 
to any particular epoch in David*s life. Take for ex- 
ample the 38th Psalm : it tells a story of bitter suffering, 
the body wasted by a loathsome disease, the mind filled 
with anguish, arising partly from a sense of sin, partly from 
the fear of cruel and relentless enemies. Read the first four- 
teen verses of this Psalm, and you will see how black is the 
night of suffering through which the Psalmist was passing. 

But no picture of David's sorrows would be in any 
sense complete, if it failed to refer to — 

V. The sorrow of true repentance^ the * sorrow towards 
God,' which marked his recovery after his fall, and 
secured for the Church of all after ages the precious 
legacy of the 51st Psalm. If David's sin was real, so also 
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was his repentance : if men point the finger of scorn at 
the one, and ask is this the man after God's own heart ? 
they are bound in common honesty to take note of the 
other : let them explain it away if they can. No one can 
condemn his own sin in more burning words than David 
did : but for David, as for all sinners, the gate of re- 
pentance was thrown open : may all, Pharisee and 
Publican alike, have grace to enter it 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the sorrows of 
David, inasmuch as he stands out in the Book of Psalms 
with a prominence and an individuality peculiarly his 
own. But David was not only a poet : he was the 
founder of a school of Psalmody, some specimens of 
which have come down to us. 

3. David's Singers, Asaph^ Ethan^ and the Sons of 
Korah, are, according to the inscriptions, the authors of 
twenty-four Psalms. Of these the 77 th, with others, is 
said to have been written by Asaph. If so, it contains a 
striking record of sorrow which he may have shared with 
his great master David. It is the sorrow of a heart sorely 
tried by doubts and fears, questioning within itself, as did 
David in the 37th, and Asaph himself perhaps in the 73rd 
Psalm, concerning the counsels of the most High : * My 

soul refused to be comforted I complained, and 

my spirit was overwhelmed I am so troubled that 

I cannot speak I commune with mine own heart. 

Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies ? ' (Ixxvii 2, 3, 4, 6, 9.) 
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The pious men of that day were no strangers to 
mental trial and religious doubt : our modem lights can 
claim no monopoly of thought : men inquired as deeply 
and as anxiously then as they do now : with perhaps this 
difference, that whereas the more advanced thinkers now 
aim at destroying faith, the earlier leaders aimed at creat- 
ing it : they felt, and felt truly, that for themselves and 
for others there was no such valuable possession as a well- 
grounded faith in the living God. * Whom have I in 
heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee. My flesh and my heart faileth : but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.' 
(x\saph in Ps. Ixxiii 25, 26.) 



II. C{)e latnr Ij^ialm Wixittvi. 

A large number of the later Psalms are anon3anous, 
and their date and authorship must remain uncertain. 
Many of them however are evidently songs of the exile ; 
and whilst the majority of such Psalms are national in 
their character, there are several which describe the 
sorrows of individuals during that period of calamity. 
Of these I select the 88th, 102nd, 11 6th, 130th, and 
143rd, as bearing the marks of deep affliction, and as 
showing that the later Psalm-writers were well acquainted 
with suffering. 

i. Thick darkness, Psa. Ixxxviil It has been said that 
this is the darkest, saddest Psalm in all the Psalter. It 
may have been written, as some suppose, by Jeremiah in 



the dungeoa But by whomsoever composed, it is one 
long wail of sorrow from beginning to end. With the one 
single exception of the name by which the Psalmist 
addresses God, * O Lord God of my salvation^ there is 
no ray of light throughout the Psalm. The Psalm begins 
with complaint, and it ends as it began : its last word is 
'darkness :' the Psalmist has a vision of * salvation,' but 
he does not taste its comfort : and his experience teaches 
us that God*s true servants may be called upon to * walk 
in darkness and have no light,' that they may thus leam 
to * trust in the name of the Lord, and to stay themselves 
upon their God.' (Isa. L lo.) Faith is easy when the 
path of life is smooth, and comfort and hope abound : it 
is the thick darkness of spiritual conflict and desolation 
which puts it to the test. * Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.' 

il The prayer of the afflicted, Psa. ciL This Psalm 
must have been written by one of the exiles in Babyloa 
It sets forth in mournful strains the pain and sorrow of 
his lot : his days consumed in smoke, his bones burnt up 
as a firebrand : his very heart smitten within him, as the 
grass is withered by the noon-day sun. (w. 3, 4.) It is 
the cry of one in solitude : his enemies reproach him : 
no friend is near to comfort him. But one great conso- 
latory thought remains to him : Zion's deliverance is at 
hand : her God has not forsaken her (v. 13) : man 
passes away as a thing of nought, but God changes not 
* Thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end' 
(v. 27.) Like Moses in Psalm xc he contrasts the transi- 
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toriness of human life with the eternity of God ; and in 
the unfolding of the divine counsels, he finds the pledge 
and the assurance of his own deliverance, (w. 12-18.) 

iiL TAe peril of death. Psa. cxvL This is probably a 
post-exile psalm, and describes the feelings of one who 
had been in great peril of death, but to whom God had 
vouchsafed deliverance. * Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints' (v. 15) : it is no light 
thing with God that His servants should perish : * Pre- 
cious is their blood in his sight ' (Ps. IxxiL 14) : He will 
not see it spilt without avenging it Thus, when * the 
sorrows of death ' compassed the Psalmist, and * the 
pains of the unseen world gat hold upon him ;* he found 
indeed * trouble and sorrow,' but his faith in God's love 
failed not, the everlasting arms were under him, * I was 
brought low, and he helped me ' (v. 6) : and now out of 
the fulness of a grateful heart he sings his song of 
thanksgiving, and consecrates himself afresh to the 
service of God. 

iv. Out of the depths. Psa. cxxx. I have alluded to 
this Psalm in a previous chapter, (chap, ii.) It is one of 
the fifteen * Pilgrim Songs,' or * Songs of the goings-up :' 
it belongs to the period of the exile, and records the 
experience of one who, sinking under the burden of 
unforgiven sin, had sought and found forgiveness. The 
conviction of sin was deep, but the doctrine of justifica- 
tion without works was clearly revealed to the writer : it 
is, as Luther calls it, a Pauline Psalm ; and, equally with 
the 32nd, anticipates the free salvation of the gospel 
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V. Penitential Psa. cxliil This Psalm, though at- 
tributed to David, was probablys a post-exile Psalm. 
Like many of the later Psalms, it breathes the. spirit, and 
often adopts the language of the earlier ones (compare 
w. 4, 5, with Ps. IxxviL 3-6 ; v. 7, with xxvii. 9 ; Ixix. 17 ; 
V. 10, with xxvii it, xxxl 3) : many expressions in the 
second half of the Psalm are simply borrowed from those 
already in use : and the Psalm is thus a witness to us of 
the way in which the religious life of the nation was 
upheld and strengthened by the inspired words of David 
and other prophets of old David and his immediate 
followers served as patterns and examples of spiritual 
life to the saints of later generations : and together they 
mark out for us the great outlines of faith and hope, 
within which our own conflict is to be carried on, and 
our own crown won. • 

Our interest however in the typical sorrows of the 
Psalm-writers is of course closely connected with the 
Messianic character of many of the Psalms, and with the 
fact that the sufferings therein recorded were predictive 
of, and found their fulfilment in, the sufferings of Christ 
No believer in revelation, no person, I may almost say 
of average intelligence and honesty, can doubt that there 
are Psalms, written many hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, which describe in minute detail some of the 
more remarkable events of the Saviour's life. Now I 
cannot but believe that the writers of such Psalms as the 
22nd, 40th, 41st, and 69th, felt the sufferings and the 
sorrows which they so vividly described : but such suffer- 
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ings and sorrows found their fulness of meaning only in 
Christ. The writers of the Psalms were types of Christ, 
and thus the Psalms to a large extent foreshadowed 
Him :* * holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost ' (2 PeL i. 21), and through them * the 
Spirit of Christ testified beforehand the sufferings ' of the 
Messiah, (i PeL i. 11.) If the Psalms therefore point 
forward to the Passion, the Passion points backward to 
the Psalms : they mutually throw light upon each other : 
and prove beyond dispute that both proceed from the same 
source : in other words, that the Psalms were * given by 
inspiration of God/ and that the Gospel is divine. 

I am deeply conscious that I have touched but the 
surface of a great subject in this chapter. I shall be 
content if any of. my readers are led by what has been 
said to enter upon a careful study of the Book, or rather 
the Books, of Psalms. If we cannot frame for ourselves 
a complete history of that wonderful Book, we can 
gather together some fragments of that history ; and 
we shall I think read those divine poems with increased 
interest and profit, whenever we can fix with any degree 
of certainty the circumstances which called them forth, 
and the feelings and the hopes with which they were 
writtea 

We may draw some practical conclusions from the 
remarks which have been made. 

* It is said that of all the citations in the New Testament from 
the Old, which have a Messianic reference, nearly one half is made 
from the Psalms. 
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i TJu reality and depth of spiritual life under the old 
Dispensation is made abundantly clear in the Book of 
Psalms, 

The historical bcx)ks of the Old Testament are very 
disappointing. Professing to be a history of God's chosen 
people, they are too often a history of ungodliness and 
irreligion, of crime, cruelty, and wrong. The Psalms 
however reveal to us the fact that beneath the outer life of 
the nation there lay concealed a true inner life, and that 
in the darkest days of national apostasy there were those 
who witnessed faithfully for truth and holiness. Nor can 
we find in any records of the experiences of God's saints, 
in the Confessions of Augustine, the Thoughts of Pascal, 
the Diaries of Henry Marty n and David Brainerd, deeper 
convictions, more earnest hopes and aspirations, than 
we meet with in the Psalms. The men of that day 
could not and did not take religion upon trust Each 
one for himself grappled with . the problem of life, and 
for himself found deliverance. And if our religion is to 
be worth anything we must do the same. If we can 
hope to stand the shock of trial, we must dig deep and 
lay a sure foundation. We must know ourselves as 
sinners ; we must know God as our Redeemer : we 
must turn to Him in full sincerity of heart : no half- 
measures, no divided service will avail : God must be all 
and in all. 

ii. The identity of religious life under both Dispensa- 
tions is also made evident in the Psalms, 

The religion of the Psalms is the same in all its 



leading principles as that of the New Testament : and 
there is absolute oneness between the experiences of 
God's saints in the olden time and their experiences 
now. The Psalm-writers were indeed the members of 
an exclusive nation, a nation marked off by geographical 
designation and position, as well as by the ordinances of 
a supernatural religion, from all other nations, and yet 
their writings breathe the very spirit of freedom and 
catholicity. They speak the language of the Jew, but 
they speak equally the language of the Christian : the 
penitent believer can find no truer words with which 
to pour out his confessions than those of the 51st Psalm : 
sorrowful complaint makes known its wants in those 
of the 69th : the longing of the soul for divine fellowship 
is often heard in the language of the 62 nd and the 63rd : 
and where, as in the 103d, can the spirit of praise so 
joyfully lift its voice to God. It is this that makes the 
Psalms so dear to us : they may have been, many of 
them were, the utterances of King David ; but they are 
equally the utterances of the lowliest amongst us, 
who inherits David's faith and worships David's God. 
They serve thus as a bond which binds the ages 
together, and help to assure us that the members of 
one Church upon earth shall be one also in the ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

iil TTie reality and depth of spiritual sorrout under the 
old Dispensation is also borne witness to in the Psalms, 

True there is joy, hopeful, buoyant, triumphant, joy 
in the Psalms ; but there is also deep sorrow and de- 



pression : there are heights, there , are also depths : 
revealing to us through what great trials God's people 
were called upon to pass ; and that then, as now, men 
were trained for a higher state by the discipline of 
severe affliction. 

Are there any hearts in this world that are strangers 
to sorrow? Is there any life that can claim im- 
munity from pain? I trow not. The heritage of 
sin involves the heritage of suffering. We must be 
content to have it so. But it may help to brace us 
for the conflict, to remember that men of God in 
olden time, true heroes of the faith, suffered as we do. 
They knew what it was to be gloomy, sad, disappointed, 
misunderstood, misrepresented : they knew what it was 
to suffer in body and in mind : they knew of darkness as 
well as of light, of the desolation of despair as well as 
of the joy of the blessed Presence. This again brings 
them very near to us. If you have ever been with one in 
deep sorrow, still more if you have shared a common 
grief with another, husband with wife, child with parent, 
brother with sister, friend with friend, a bond of 
sympathy has been established between you, which 
nothing can break. A common sorrow draws hearts 
together : it is perhaps one of the chief cementing bonds 
which binds together the Church of the first-born. But 
the Psalm-writers are our brethren in affliction : they 
have taught us how to suffer : they have taught us also 
how to endure. 

iv. TAe intensity of the faith of the Fsalm-writers in 
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the living God, and, as a consequence, the reality of the hope 
which supported them. 

The revelation of God's character (Exod xxxiv. 5-7), 

the promises of God's word (Ps. IvL 4, 10), the assurance 

of God's presence (Ps. xxiii. 4), formed the stay of the 

Psalm writers in their sufferings. The hope of a future 

life does not appear to have entered largely into their 

thoughts : it was included in their hope in the living 

God : * for he is not the God of the dead but of the 

living : ' but there are only some half-dozen passages in 

the Psalms in which this great motive is appealed to. 

In this, as in other things, God's revelation was gradual. 

The hope was there : but it had not yet assumed that 

position of prominence which it has now attained to. 

Christ had not risen. The fifteenth chapter of the first 

Epistle to the Corinthians was not yet writtea But the 

hope in its then weakness trampled upon the world, and 

time, and death. The faith of the Psalmists had grasped 

the great truth that the Eternal God loves men, and 

calls them to be His children and His friends : and this 

was enough : it raised them at one bound from earth to 

heaven, from dust to immortality : it transfigured their 

whole being, and from the lowest depths of sorrow and 

tribulation they sprang upward to the very throne of 

God : * God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 

in trouble,' was their battle-cry : and in the confidence 

of present guidance, as well as in the sure hope of coming 

rest, they could say, * Surely goodness and mercy shall 

N 



follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever.' 

If then we see in their sorrows a type and pattern of 
our own, let us endeavour to * follow their faith.' (Heb. 
xiii 7.) With them sorrow has long been exchanged for 
joy : our change cannot be far distant Let the bright 
hope of a perfected revelation animate and comfort us, 
* In thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there 

» 

are pleasures for evennore,' 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MAN OF SORROWS. 

' ^t ifi Destptjeteij anQ teitcttn of men y a man of tfottoto«i 
anB acqtttatttteu toit^ grief/ — Isa. liii. 3. 

' IQemg grietjeD for t^e tiarline«(ss of tl&efr ^earw.* 

Mark, iii. 5. 
' anu loolking up to Ijeaften l^e jSiglieD/ — Mark, vii. 34. 
<!t)e groanen tn tide j$ptrtt anfi biajs troul)leQ/ 

John, xi. 33. 

* 3l«JtttJt ioept/— John, xi. 35. 

* Eitu )x)t)en ))t ioasc come near, Ib^ hel^eUi tide cttp, ann 
toept ober it,* — Luke, xix. 41. 

^ iBolD ts( m? aottl troublel!, anu Im^at $f)(iU 31 ^^v** 

John, xii. 27. 
^ CQXl^en 3(eje(u0 Idan tl&ust ^ain, l)e toast trou!)(eli in jetpfrtt/ 

John, xiii. 21. 

* SLxin %t took \3aitif })im peter ann tide tioo j$onj$ of 
Jebefiee, ann l)effan to !je siorrotoful ann fter^ !ieai>p. ^en 
^attl^ l^e unto tldem, ^^ jetoul is( ejrceetiing storroinful, etien 
unto ficatld : tsrrp pe Idcre ann toatc|) toitlf) me/ 

Matt. xxvi. 37, 38. 

* Sin tt)e napjs of tjijs flesUft, l)e offereu up praperjs ann 
supplications^, yaiti^ sitrong: cr)?in£^ ann tear^i, unto ^im tliat 
bias able to safie Idint from Deatld/— Heb, v. 7. 

It is with hesitation that I offer some remarks upon the 
subject of this chapter. The works of our Lord Jesus 
Christ form a legitimate subject for Christian comment : 
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the words of Jesus also deserve our most attentive con- 
sideration : but the feelings^ the hidden feelings of our 
blessed Lord, and especially the expression of the deep 
sorrow by which His life was characterized, are almost 
too sacred for man's rude touch; and we cannot but 
feel, as we approach them, that the place whereon we 
stand is, in a peculiar sense, holy ground. Still, inas- 
much as it is a distinct feature in the revealed character 
of Christ that he was * a man of sorrows,' we do well to 
ask what this truth involves, and what comfort the 
suflfering members of His Church may derive from it 

I assume that Isaiah's great prophecy of the servant 
of Jehovah (Hi. 13 — liii.) pointed not to the Jewish 
nation as a whole ; nor to any individual member of it, 
however eminent as a sufferer, as, e, g,, to Jeremiah ; but 
to Christ. We may, I think, safely hold that all at- 
tempts to find any solution of it, other than the historical 
one supplied in the Gospels, have failed. 

That the prophecy was fulfilled in Christ, minutely, 
accurately, exhaustively fulfilled, cannot be denied. Thus 
the peculiar feature in Messiah's character, that He was 
to be * a man of sorrows,' is evident in every page of the 
Gospel narrative. Explain it as we may, the ancient 
writings foretell a suffering Redeemer; and Jesus of 
Nazareth did by suffering redeem the world. There is 
a boldness, a strangeness we may say in the very con- 
ception, which goes far to prove its origin divine. 

But are we justified in affirming that the entire life 
of Christ was one of sorrow? I think not. In the 
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first place, the larger part of that life has been myste- 
riously hidden from our view : and in the few glimpses 
which the Gospel narrative gives of its earlier stages, 
there is nothing to indicate any predominance of grief. 
Thus in the record of the early childhood of our Lord, 
* And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom : and the grace of God was upon him ' 
(Luke, ii. 40) ; there is no revelation of the shadow of 
impending sorrow: nor again in the notice of a later 
period, * And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man/ (Luke, ii. 52.) If 
the innocence and purity of childhood dwelt in our 
blessed Lord, as in none before or since, the sweet joy 
of innocence must have dwelt with Him also ; the joy of 
an unsullied conscience, the joy of a stainless life, the 
joy of free and unbroken fellowship with His Father in 
heaven, the joy of an existence which uninterruptedly 
fulfilled its end, and was animated wholly by the love of 
God and man. True it is that on His first visit to 
Jerusalem His mother could say to Him with truth, 
'Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing^ (Luke, ii. 
48) ; but there are no indications of sorrow in the Holy 
Child's defence against the reproach which her question 
implied : * How is it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not 
that I must be about the things that are my Father's ? ' 

(v. 49-) 

It is then with the closing years of our Lord's life 
that we are concerned : it is in them only that we can 
seek for evidence that ' He was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.' Not indeed that we are justified 
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in affirming that even the period of Christ's public 
ministry was one of unbroken sorrow. If there was 
abounding sorrow, may there not have been, at times at 
least, a no less abounding joy ? The sources of joy 
which had been ever open to Him were open to Him 
still : and if it is true that He * wept,' that He * sighed,' 
that He * groaned in the spirit and was troubled/ that 
*His soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;' 
it is also true that He threw no discountenance upon the 
innocent festivities of social life, and that on one occa- 
sion 'He rejoiced,' exulted *in spirit' (Luke, x. 21): 
manifesting * an enthusiasm of spiritual joy,' * which can 
hardly have been confined to a single example. 

Let us examine then the traces of growth and 
progress in our Lord's sorrow through the successive 
stages of His ministry. It may not be possible to frame 
an exact harmony of the Gospel narratives ; but the out- 
line is sufficiently marked to serve our purpose. 

The whole period of our Lord's public life, from Sis 
baptism to His crucifixion, according to the scheme of 
Irenaeus, now very generally adopted, covered two years 
and three months, /. tf., from January, a.d. 27, to March, 
A.D. 29. 

This period may be conveniently divided into three 
portions : — 

I St. The first year, spent mostly in Judea, included 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the early Judean ministry, 
the journey through Samaria, and the return to Galilee. 

* New Testament Commentary^ edited by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, vol. i. 292. 
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2nd. The second year, a.d. 28, was spent mostly in 
Galilee, but included probably two visits to Jerusalem, 
viz. at the Passover in March (John, v. i), and at the 
Feast of Tabernacles in September. (John, vii. 10.) 
This middle portion was the most active period of 
the ministry; and into it are crowded nearly all the 
miracles, and many of the parables recorded by the three 
earlier Evangelists. 

3rd Three months of a third year, down to the Pass- 
over (March a.d. 29), when our Lord was crucified* 

Now there is evidence, I think, that the sorrows of our 
Lord's life were marked by certain stages of progress. 
As the life was not all sorrow, so all sorrow did not come 
at once. The signs of mental anguish, which increased 
as the horn- of the passion drew near, are not found in 
the earlier period of the ministry. The life was, indeed, 
a suffering life, but it was a life of graduated suffering : 
the clouds gathered from the first; but it was not till 
near the close that they broke in all their fury over the 
Redeemer's head. 

I would suggest the following as among some of the 
chief stages of sorrow in our Lord's life. 

I. TAe Temptation, 

It was at the commencement of the first year of our 
Lord's ministry, and immediately after His baptism, 

* See Canon Norris's Key to the Four Gospels^ chaps, iii. and vi. 
I am of course aware that many questions relating to the Chronology 
of our Lord's Life must be regarded as open ones. 
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that He was ' led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to 
be tempted of the devil.' Into the mystery of the 
temptation I do not enter. It was evidently a most 
real transaction, in which our Lord was brought into 
immediate contact with the personal head of evil, and 
successfully resisted the solicitations to sin which he 
addressed to Him. 

Now if we suppose that there was an access of peace 
and joy to the human consciousness of the Son of Man, 
when, immediately before the Temptation, the attesting 
voice came to Him from heaven, * This is niy beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased:' and if we further 
assume that, immediately after the Temptation, there 
was blessed calmness and holy joy, when, the victory 
won, *the devil leav^th him, and, behold, angels came 
and ministered unto him:' we cannot but regard the 
prolonged conflict of the forty days as a period of intense 
mental trial. We are expressly told that our Lord * suf- 
fered being tempted ' (Heb. il 18) : the presentation of 
solicitation to evil to the sinless soul of the Redeemer 
must of itself have been a cause of anguish : and He 
who * knew no sin ' must have been * troubled in spirit,' 
when the most powerful temptations to sin were persist- 
ently addressed to him. It may be that the temptations 
which came to other men from their bodily desires, or 
from the evils of the world around them, not only had 
had no power over Him, but had not even brought the 
sense of effort or pain in overcoming them : now, how- 
ever, our Lord's contact with evil was more direct and 
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immediate, and however little we may be able to fathom 
the mystery, we can understand the statement that He 
* suffered being tempted.' May not the Temptation then 
have been as the beginning of sorrow to Him who came 
to leam by suffering to understand and sympathize with 
sinners, that so He might be able * to succour them that 
are tempted.' 

2. Rejected at Nazareth, 

The remainder of the first year was mainly occupied 
with the visit to Cana, the Judean ministry, and the 
•journey through Samaria. With the opening of the 
second year (January a.d. 28), the great Galilean minis- 
try properly began with the healing of the nobleman's 
son and the preaching at Nazareth. 

Up to this time our Lord's labours had been, in a 
measure, attended with success. Though challenged by 
the Jewish rulers on His first attempt to reform the 
Temple worship (John, ii. 18), many were impressed by 
His miracles and * believed in his name ' (John, ii. 23) : 
in the Jordan valley He * made many disciples ' (iv. i) : 
and in His journey through Samaria ' many believed on 
him' (iv. 39, 41), and confessed Him to be 'the Christ 
the Saviour of the world ' (ver. 42). Nor 'was the begin- 
ning of the Galilean ministry less hopeful : * Jesus re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee : and there 
went out a fame of him through all the region round about 
And he taught in their synagogues being glorified of all' 
(Luke, iv. 14, 15.) It was then upon the rising tide of 
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popular favour that * he came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up/ where His fame was in some measure, 
at least, established, and where He might legitimately 
have looked for a candid examination of His claims and 
a willing reception of His teaching. Alas ! the result was 
far different His words were as fever *the words of 
grace' (Luke, iv. 22); but they conveyed unwelcome 
and unpalatable truths : the men of Nazareth cavilled 
at His lowly birth; they were stung by His implied 
reproach that, if they persisted in wilful unbelief, the very 
heathen would be preferred before them ; and starting up 
in their fury they would have hurled Him from the cliff 
on which their little town was built And so our Lord 
quitted Nazareth. 

Upon His feelings at that moment the narrative is 
silent : yet surely He who craved human sympathy, who 
felt keenly the desertion of His friends, and the hostility 
of His enemies, must have turned His back upon the 
home in which He had passed His life with feelings of 
intense sorrow, of sorrow deepened by the sin of those 
whom He came to save : He might have said, as He 
said later in His lament over the sacred city, *0 Nazareth, 
Nazareth, which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not.' 

We may therefore, I think, regard the rejection of 
His teaching and the attack upon His person at Naza- 
reth, as another step in the progress of our Lord's 
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sorrow; The dawn of His day of work was bright : 
wonder, delight, glory, waited on the new Prophet : but 
admiration was soon turned into bitterness, and the joy 
of success was quickly followed by the sorrow of dis- 
appointed hope. If the men of Nazareth were true types 
of their nation, a lifelong martyrdom awaited One who 
came to bear witness to the truth. 

3. Rejected at Jerusalem, 

Cast out by the men of Nazareth, Jesus took up His 
abode at Capernaum, and at once commenced His great 
Galilean ministry. For three months He laboured in the 
towns and villages of Galilee, and success attended His 
labours. True, indeed, He encountered from time to 
time the cavils and objections of the Pharisaic party ; 
there were mutterings of the coming storm; but His 
work was uninterrupted, and the simple peasantry of 
Galilee received Him gladly. At the Passover in March, 
A.D. 28, (or, as some think, at the feast of Purim shortly 
before), Jesus went up to Jerusalem. The healing of the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath 
day (John, v.), provoked the hostility of the Jewish rulers, 
and when our Lord justified His action by an appeal to 
His divine Sonship, * My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work* (John, v. 17), the Sanhedrim ruled that His claim 
was blasphemous, and from henceforth sought His life. 
This was, in fact, the turning-point in our Lord's history. 
His faithful teaching might awaken the opposition of the 
Jewish rulers. His other claims might irritate and provoke 
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them ; but, in * making Himself equal with God/ He 
violated their doctrine of the Divine Unity, and proved 
Himself, in their judgment, worthy of death. The rup- 
ture between them was thus open and complete : Jera- 
salem was no safe place fox One who lay under a capital 
charge : and power and opportunity were alone wanting 
to His enemies to carry their sentence into execution. 
* We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.' (John, xix. 7.) 

And thus was consummated the prophetic announce- 
ment, * he is despised and rejected of men ;' *he came 
unto his own, and his own received him not.' In the 
centre of the Theocracy, in the High Court of the chosen 
nation, where, at least, it might have been expected that 
the claims of the great Prophet would have received a 
calm and careful examination, the verdict is hastily pro- 
nounced against Him ; passion and jealous fury rule the 
hearts of His judges ; and the great tragedy hastens to its 
end. 

Is it without meaning that the prophetic announcement 
of our Lord's rejection is immediately followed by the 
description of Him as * a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.' Was there no connexion between the re- 
jection and the sorrow? Our Lord's own conduct 
answers the question : * And when he was come near, 
he beheld the city, and wept over it, Saying, If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least, in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace 1 but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.' (Luke, xix. 41, 42.) Rejected by 
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the Nazarenes, Jesus had appealed as it were to the 
rulers of the nation: but they, too, had pronounced 
against Him; intellect and ignorance were for once 
united in their judgment; aristocracy and democracy 
were in league together, and formed one party against 
the Saviour of the world. It must have been with 
feelings of deep sorrow that Jesus retired once more to 
Galilee, to carry on, indeed, His appointed work, but to 
be met at every point by the contemptuous malice and 
dogged opposition of His foes. It is hard to work for 
those who do not appreciate our efforts : it is harder still 
to labour on, when men requite our love with bitterness 
and our zeal with scorn. 

4. Tike Burden of the Ministry, 

Rejected at Nazareth, rejected at Jerusalem, our 
Lord again made northern Galilee the scene of His 
labours. But there the malice o; His enemies followed 
Him, and the joyous welcome with which His words and 
works had been at first received gave way to suspicion, 
dislike, and in some instances to active hostility. Thus 
the burden of the ministry grew heavier, and the pressure 
of spirit under which Jesus carried on His work became 
more evident. Forsaken by many seeming disciples, it 
was in deep sadness of heart that He addressed to the 
Twelve the touching question, * Will ye also go away V 
The sight of the multitudes, harassed and neglected, 
moved Him with compassion. Living in hourly contact 
with human sin and human suffering. His sympathising 
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nature was deeply stirred ; and the sigh which on one 
occasion escaped Him was we may be sure no solitary 
example of the grief which weighed Him down. En- 
couraged and cheered as He must have been by the 
glorious vision and the blessed words of the Transfigura- 
tion, Jesus descended from the Mount only to find Him- 
self in the valley of humiliation, encountering again the 
suffering of the afflicted, the malice of Satan, the enmity 
of Jewish Scribes, and the unbelief of His own disciples. 
It was a picture of His life, ever striving to save those 
who would not be saved, and to bless those who would 
not be blessed : alternate light and darkness, hope and 
despair : the blessed assurance of His Father's love, the 
deepening experience of man's hatred and unbelief. And 
when at length He bid a last farewell to Galilee, it must 
have been with the sorrow of one who knew all that its 
inhabitants had lost, and could foresee all that was about 
to overtake them : * Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto 

thee, Bethsaida ! It shall be more tolerable for 

Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, than for you/ 

5. TAe approach of the End. 

As. the end drew near Jesus appears to have felt most 
keenly, as other sufferers have felt, the pain of expecta- 
tion. He was in His perfect humanity harassed and 
oppressed by the thought of what was coming, more than 
by the actual suffering when it came. * I have a baptism 
to be baptized with, and how am I straitened,' straitened 
in anxiety and trouble of spirit, * till it be accomplished. 
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(Luke, xii. 50.) It was probably within two or three 
months of the Passion that these words were spoken. 
They contain the first utterance of that deep anguish, 
which afterwards broke forth so plentifully, but coupled 
with holy zeal for the great work to be accomplished. 
Thus, at a later period Jesus exclaims, * Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I say ? Father, save me from 
this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name' (John, xiL 27, 28) : and again, 
* When Jesus had thus said he was troubled in spirit, and 
testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me.' (John, xiii. 21.) And so 
the end drew near. 

6. T!ke Agony in the Garden. 

I make no attempt to explain the agony of our 
Lord. All that is known, or can be known of it, is con- 
tained in the narratives of the Evangelists. The words 
are few and simple, but very expressive. * And he took 
with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began 
to be sorrowful (to be sore amazed, Luke) and very 
heavy ' (Matt. xxvi. 37) : * And saith unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful unto death : tarry ye here and 
watch. And he went forward a little, and fell on the 
ground, and prayed that if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him. And he said, Abba, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee ; take away this cup from 
me : nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt.' 
(Mark, xiv. 34-36.) Whatever depth of meaning there 
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may be in these words, whatever mystery of conflict, 
whatever pattern of resignation, whatever triumph of 
faith, they teach plainly the intensity of our Lord's 
sorrow. The calmness which, we may believe, had 
marked the utterance of the great consolatory discourses 
recorded by St. John (chaps, xiv.-xvi.), and had reached 
its most perfect exhibition in the high-priestly prayer of 
the seventeenth chapter, was now exchanged for anguish 
and distress. It was not surely the mere shrinking 
of man's nature from physical pain and death : there 
was something far beyond that. Our Lord's sufferings 
were absolutely unique. He was to * tread the wine- 
press alone.' He was to die a vicarious death * for the 
sins of the whole world.' He made the sufferings and 
sins of the whole human race His own, and the burden 
weighed upon His spirit, as greater than He could bear. 
What more was involved in the agony we do not know : 
perhaps we never shall know. That our Lord sounded 
the deepest depths of sorrow, and that on our behalf, we 
do know ; and with confidence we can pray, * By thine 
Agony and Bloody Sweat, Good Lord deliver us.' 

7. The Crucifixion, 

It is perhaps correct to assume that the sufferings of 
Jesus reached their climax upon the cross. That was 
the end to which all had been pointing, that was the 
baptism, the anticipation of which had filled our Lord's 
soul with anguish. But it is well to remember how 
severely simple is the narrative of the crucifixion. It 
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contains a calm record of facts : but no attempt is made 
to move the feelings, or excite the imagination. The 
simplicity of truth is there, not the exaggeration of fiction : 
as though God would exclude from the Saviour's Passion 
all mere emotional and sensational knowledge, all know- 
ledge of Christ which is only * according to the flesh.' 
Still we are taught to regard our blessed Lord in His 
betrayal, His apprehension, His trial, His condemnation, 
and His death, as, in the highest degree, * a man of sor- 
rows:' His soul must have been 'exceeding sorrowful* all 
through that prolonged agony : an agony intensified be- 
yond all human conception by the hiding of His Father's 
presence, and only brought to a close when, with the 
consciousness that His great work was ended, He could 
say, * It is finished :' * Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit' 

This brief examination of some at least of the causes 
and stages of sorrow in the life of Jesus suggests to us 
important lessons. 

i. First, The Fact of sorrow existing at all in the Holy 
One of God is a transcendent mystery. The two ulti- 
mate facts of Reason and of Revelation are the existence 
in God's universe of Good and Evil : and the additional 
fact, which lies at the foundation of Christianity, is that 
God Himself voluntarily connected Himself with suffer- 
ing, that He entered the region of sorrow, and humbled 
Himself even unto death. We find our explanation of this 
mystery, so far as it can be explained, in the necessity of 
atonement, and in the infinitude of divine love. But 

o 
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the fact remains. The Son of God did in His human 
nature embrace a life of suffering, and He who had the 
riches of the universe at His disposal, and dwelt in the 
unapproachable light of perfect purity and happiness, 
became * a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.' 

Let the suffering, sorrowing Christian pause upon this 
thought. Jesus suffered, sorrowed, wept : why should 
we think it * strange ' if sorrow overtakes us ? We are at 
least treading in the Master's steps : we are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings : we are bearing His cross. If sonow 
was a necessity for Him, is it less so for us ? If there 
were results which could be reached in no other way but 
by the Son of God Himself treading the pathway of the 
cross, shall we complain if He bids us follow Him ? We 
could never have imagined such a life for Him, nor have 
desired it for ourselves : but we can discern what we 
cannot discover : and now that Jesus has lived a suffering 
life, we can discern its beauty in Him, and its necessity 
for ourselves. 

ii. For secondly. The sorrows of Jesus had a definite 
purpose and design. I refer now to our Lord's sufferings 
chiefly in His character as our example. There are 
intimations in Scripture that suffering wrought a refining 
and exalting change upon the human nature of Christ : 
He was *made perfect through suffering:' 'though a 
Son, he learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered :' as He could ^ grow in wisdom' we may well 
believe that * those vigils of prayer so often recorded, 
these weary wanderings, those patient endurances of con- 
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tradiction, the agonies of the garden, the final struggle of 
the cross, had power to raise and refine the human 
element of His being beyond the simple purity of its 
original innocence: that, though ever and equally 
'without sin,' the dying Christ was something more 
consummate still than the Christ baptized in Jordan.' * 

For us then Jesus sorrowed, as He bore the burden of 
the curse : for us also He sorrowed, as He wept, and sor- 
rowed, and died. He perfected Himself through suffering, 
that He might perfect us. It is through sorrow that we 
learn to discipline the will : it is through sorrow, borne 
with resignation, that we learn to humble the spirit : in 
these things is found the real perfection of man : and it 
is in the Lord Jesus as * the man of sorrows ' that we 
behold the type we are to follow : it is in Him thus per- 
fected that we find the grace, which alone can mould us 
into that perfect image. 

iiL The method of our Lord's sorrow is also full of 
instruction. It was, as we have seen, gradual and 
progressive : it did not all overtake Him at one and the 
same moment : it did not, we may suppose, assume its 
more aggravated form until near the close of life, and 
His spirit had been trained to the highest capacity of 
endurance. The cry of the forsaken one did not date 
from the baptism : the agony in the garden was the 
consummation, not the beginning, of His work. 

So is it with His people. We live under a dispensa- 

* Sermon on *The Daily Self-Denial of Christ,' Archer Butler's 
Sermons J P» 3I> 2nd edition. 
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tion of sorrow, but it is a dispensation of graduated 
sorrow : the blows fall heavily ; but they are consecutive, 
not simultaneous : there is order and method in the 
discipline ; and the sorrow is thus never greater than we 
can bear. 

Nor this only. Sorrow, rightly endured, disciplines 
the will, trains us to resignation and submission, prepares 
us for the unknown future. The chastened spirit is also 
a subdued spirit : * tribulation worketh patience : and 
patience experience : and experience ' fresh * hope :' trial 
bravely borne helps to fill up the lacking measures of our 
faith, and educates us as well for suffering in this life, as 
for glory in the life to come. Thus if we are educated 
dy sorrow, we are educated also for sorrow : each stage 
of discipline lands us upon a higher level, and brings the 
will into more perfect harmony with the will of God. 

iv. T/ie support given to Jesus in His sufferings 
must also be noted. Our Lord was a Divine Being: 
but His divinity in no way altered the truth of His 
humanity. Jesus possessed a created human body and 
soul, and this created soul did not lose its creature 
qualities by union with Deity. It continued created, 
finite, dependent.* Thus the humanity of Christ, like 
that of His brethren, needed support, and was sus- 
tained in its moral perfection by external divine in- 
fluences ; * Who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears, unto him that was able to save him from 

* See Goode on *The Better Covenant,* note 8. 
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death, was heard by reason of his reverent submission' 
(Heb. V. 7) : * was heard/ as aiter the first temptation, 
when * angels came and ministered unto him' (Matt. iv. 
11); or, as in the garden of Gethsemane, when * there 
appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening 
him,' (Luke, xxii. 43.) 

And there is surely comfort and encouragement in 
this •thought. The blessed Jesus in the depths of His 
sorrow needed divine support, and that support was 
given Him.' *As thy days, so shall thy strength be,' 
was true in Him : it is true also in us. With the sorrow 
comes the consolation : weakness is ours, but strength is 
of God : and His strength is perfected, is fully and 
completely manifested, in our weakness. As then * the 
sufferings of Christ abound in us, even so through Christ 
our consolation abounds' (2 Cor. L 5): we suffer, 
because we are His members : we are comforted, because 
He is our Head. 

V. TAe sympathy of Christ with His suffering people 
thus becomes to us a very real and helpful truth. 
Sympathy of the strictest kind consists of a^//<wif/-feeling 
with others, an entering into their feelings of joy, sorrow, 
and the like, as having ourselves experienced the same. 
In this sense Christ can sympathize with men : angels 
cannot : there is that in our feelings which cannot be 
theirs. But our Lord hath Himself * suffered being 
tempted' (Heb. ii. 18); and from His own experience 
therefore can feel with us in our sorrows. * We have not 
an high priest which cannot sympathize with (/i^ bvrdfiepop 
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trvvwadijtrai) our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, apart from sin.' (Heb. iv. 15.) 
Hence the encouragement : * Let us therefore approach 
with boldness to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy/ the real meaning is that we may receive com- 
passion corresponding to the sympathy just spoken of: 
* and find grace to help in time of need ' (ver. 16) : that 
we may receive compassion in our weakness and soijow, 
for our High Priest has perfect knowledge of the help 
required, and, in His compassionate love, will give the 
help as needed, and in the time of need. 

Our contemplation, therefore, of the Lord Jesus as * a 
man of sorrows ' leads directly to the relief of our own. 
There are no * depths ' through which we may be called 
upon to pass, which He has not sounded before us : no 
sorrow too great to be beyond the reach of His sympathy. 
And let it not be thought that Jesus in His position of 
exaltation is unable or unwilling to feel for and with His 
people. Grant that our Lord's sympathy, when upon 
earth, was perfect : that none ever wept such tears of 
pure compassion as He did at the grave of Lazanis: 
that none could so feelingly invite the weary and heavy 
laden to find in "Him their rest : that none ever used 
such language of encouragement as He used, when He 
said to the sick of the palsy, * Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins be forgiven thee;' or as when He had compassion 
upon the widow of Nain, and said unto her, * Weep not ;' 
or again as when He asked another mourner, * Woman, 
why weepest thou ?' are we to suppose for one moment 
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that Christ has changed, and that when rising to His 
throne above He left His power of sympathy behind 
Him. No. Let heaven have caused what change it 
may in the condition of the Redeemer ; let His glorified 
humanity be ever so far removed from the humanity of 
earth ; the heart of Jesus remains ever the same. Christ 
and His people are one. Whatever touches any member 
of His mystical body is known to the Head. The om- 
niscience of Deity conveys to the Humanity of Christ the 
knowledge of every movement which takes place in the 
souls of His people : nothing is beyond His observation, 
nothing is beneath His care : and we may be well as- 
sured that a feeling of loving sympathy is excited within 
Him by every trial, by every temptation, by every sorrow 
which befalls the most insignificant member of His uni- 
versal flock. 

vi. TAe end of our Lord's Sorrows is known to us. 
It was known also to Him : but still He suffered. It 
was the drinking of the cup which caused the anguish : 
and the knowledge of the joy that was set before Him 
did not remove from the cup its bitterness. The burden 
of a present pain is felt, whatever assurance there may be 
of future ease and happiness. It is well, however, in our 
seasons of reflection, when we gather together out 
scattered energies and prepare for possible conflict, to 
remember that sorrow has an end as well as a begin- 
ning : that He who doth not afflict willingly, doth most 
willingly remove affliction: and that the hour is assuredly 
at hand when 'there shall be no more death, neither 
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sorrow:* when * God shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes.' 

If then the Lord Jesus found comfort and strength in 
the hope that awaited Him : if He * for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame :' 
we also may dwell, in hope, on the same blessed pros- 
pect : and from Jesus as * the man of sorrows ' so closely 
allied to us in our tribulation here below, we may rise in 
faith to Him who sits enthroned in glory, and calmly 
await the moment, when, made perfect through suffering, 
we may humbly hope to partake in His triumph, and to 
share His joy. * If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
him. ' We suffer with him, that we may be also glorified 
together.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

TYPICAL SORROW : THE VIRGIN MARY. 

' $ea, a ainotn ^Wl pietce tiirougi t|)p (ton tfoul aU^.' 

Luke, ii. 35. 

The corruption of a doctrine is no proof that the 
doctrine is not true. The abuse of a practice is no 
argument against its rightful use. And yet it is one of 
the evil consequences of error, that it not only perverts 
truth, but leads men to shun it altogether: as though 
safety lay, not in the exposure of what is false, but in the 
avoidance of what is true ; not in the removal of error, 
but in ignoring that of which it is the corruptioa 

Thus the spread of Sacramental error has led many 
to doubt the reality of Sacramental grace, and to exclude 
from their teaching the doctrine of the Sacraments. The 
exaggerations of Calvinism have caused men to shrink 
from the doctrines of grace ; and, scarcely knowing 
what is Calvinism, and what is not, some teachers have 
apparently forgotten that a great part of what is ignorantly 
called Calvinism is interwoven with the very rudiments 
of Christianity.* . And very much, I conceive, in the 

• See Remarks by Bishop Horsley, Charges^ pp. 226, 227. 



same way, the erroneous teaching of the Church of 
Rome with reference to the person and worship of the 
Virgin Mary has led to a sort of reaction in the minds of 
Christians, and caused them to shun the subject alto- 
gether. If it be true however that * whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning,* we 
cannot ignore any portion of the teaching of Scripture 
without loss to our own spiritual life, and the doctrine of 
the blessed Virgin must fall under this rule. 

The authentic history of Mary is very concise. With 
the exception of those notices which belong to the birth, 
infancy, and childhood of our Lord, there are only four 
occasions on which the veil which is thrown over her is 
removed : — 

(L) The marriage at Cana of Galilee. (John, ii.) (ii) 
The attempt which she and His brethren made * to speak 
with him.' (Matt. xii. 46.) (iii.) The Crucifixion. (John, 
xix. 25-27.) (iv.) The days succeeding the Ascension. 
(Acts, i. 14.) The brevity of the Scriptural record con- 
cerning her is no slight proof of the authenticity and 
authority of the sacred narrative. The abundance of 
legendary matter which has gathered round her person 
bears witness to the craving of the imagination for more 
ample information respecting her; and the conciseness 
and simplicity of Scripture is at once a protest against an 
unhealthy curiosity, and an index to what may be, and 
what may not be known, of the mother of our Lord.* 
Thus the silence of Scripture condemns the three 

* See Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. ix. p. I. 



great errors of the Romish Church respecting her : her 
Immaculate Conception : her Assumption : and her 
Worship. 

i. The absolute sinlessness of Mary has been affirmed 
by the decree of the Roman Catholic Church passed on 
December 8, 1854. This doctrine dates from the 14th 
century : but it is one to which Scripture gives no sanc- 
tion ; indeed down to the close of the 5 th century it was 
universally held that Mary was liable to the infirmities of 
human nature, and was sometimes led away by them. 

ii. The Assumption, or taking up of the Virgin into 
heaven, is equally without Scriptural authority. The 
legend first appeared in a book at the end of the 5th 
century, was condemned by the Pope of that day as 
apocryphal, but gradually made its way in the Church, 
and was finally received as a dogma both at Rome and 
Constantinople. 

iii. The Worship of the Virgin is a prominent doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome. But what was its origin ? 
Certainly not the Bible : nor the Creeds : nor the 
Fathers of the first five centuries. It appears to have 
originated in Gnostic traditions and apocryphal legends, 
which were firmly rejected by the early Church as fabu- 
lous and heretical. 

But passing by the fond inventions of men, we 
gather from the fragmentary record of Scripture that the 
character of the blessed Virgin was one- of singular 
beauty. It would appear from the Magnificat that she 
was familiar with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
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and that she had taken the lives of holy women of old as 
the model after which her own life was to be framed. 
Her faith and humility exhibit themselves in her im- 
mediate surrender of herself to the divine will, though 
ignorant how that will should be accomplished (Luke, l 
38) : her happy thankfulness, in her song of joy (Luke, 
i. 48) : her deep thoughtfulness, her patient waiting for 
the unfolding of the mystery of redemption, in her 
pondering over the shepherds* visit (Luke, ii. 19), and in 
her keeping her Son's words in her heart, though she 
could not fully understand their meaning. (Luke, u. 51.) 
* In a word, so far as St. Mary is pourtrayed to us in 
Scripture, she is, as we should have expected, the most 
tender, the most faithful, humble, patient, and loving of 
women, but a woman stilL' * 

My subject, however, leads me rather to consider the 
sorrows of Mary, as in a manner t)^ical and illustrative 
of our own. The intimate connexion which existed 
between Mary and our blessed Lord induces the belief 
that the life of the mother of * the man of sorrows,' must 
have been also a life of sorrow. Not, indeed, that her 
life was all sorrow, any more, as we have seen, than was 
that of our Lord. There is joy, for example, exulting 
joy, in the Magnificat : * My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour:' and 
very blessed must have been the years during which she 
watched the unfolding of the spotless character of her 

* See Article on *Mary the Virgin,' by Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
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Son. * How good and how pleasant * it was for the holy 
family * to dwell together in unity ! For there the Lord 
commanded his blessing, even life for evermore.' 

But we are not left to mere conjecture. There is 
abundant evidence that Mary shared in some measure the 
sorrows of Jesus : the mother felt some pangs, at least, 
of that anguish which pressed upon the spirit of her Son. 
Early intimation was given to Mary that this would be the 
case. The prophecy of Simeon that the Child Jesus was 
appointed * for the fall and rising again of many in Israel ; 
and for a sign which should be spoken against :* was 
accompanied by a prediction of Mary's special sorrow : 
' Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.' 
(Luke, ii. 34, 35.) I cannot hold with Dean Alford that 
these words refer to the struggle of repentance, to the 
sharp pangs of sorrow for sin which would pierce the 
mother's heart : there is no allusion in Scripture to any 
such pangs of sorrow as having been experienced by 
Mary : there is evidence that other causes for sorrow 
did abundantly exist. And what more fitting than that 
Simeon, in announcing the anguish of suffering which 
awaited the Son, should at the same time give warning of 
the sorrow which awaited the mother also. 

It must be remembered that up to the time of the 
Presentation, every event which had befallen her must 
have been cause for unspeakable joy. At the Annuncia- 
tion, apart from the blessedness of the announcement 
Itself, she is hailed by the angel as * highly favoured,' as 
the special object of divine favour and grace (Luke, i. 
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28) : her cousin Elizabeth addresses her as * blessed 
among women/ blessed in the simplicity of her faith, 
blessed as the mother of the Messiah (Luke, i. 42, 43) : 
and when the marvellous birth has taken place, the visit 
of the shepherds with the strange story of the vision of 
angels and the glad anthem of the heavenly host, would 
prove to her, that however lowly were the circumstances 
of the nativity, heaven itself was ready, had it fallen in 
with the purposes of God, to shed its pomp and its 
magnificence around the infant Jesus. What a bright 
and blessed dawn had thus unveiled itself to Mary: 
what visions of hope fulfilled, of blessedness unspeakable 
yet to be revealed : her morning had been * without 
clouds,' as 'clear shining after rain.' But it was not to 
be always so. All blessed as she was, she was to share 
in a peculiar sense the common heritage of sorrow : she 
was the mother of Messiah, but she was the mother of a 
suffering Messiah : and if He was to be * a sign which 
should be spoken against,' * a sword should pierce through 
her own soul also.' 

It was in mercy, then, that this revelation was made 
to Mary : it was to sustain her faith in the hour of 
coming trial, that this foreshadowing of the future was 
vouchsafed to her : * And now I have told you before it 
come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye might 
believe.' 

It is not difficult to trace some, at least, of the fulfil- 
ments of this prophecy of Simeon. The truth of his 
announcement that Jesus was *set for a sign which 
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should be spoken against/ was quickly verified The 
tyrant Herod having heard rumours of the birth of one 
of royal descent * was troubled,* and moved by a frenzied 
and cruel suspicion, * sought the young child to destroy 
him.' The hurried flight to Egypt was the divinely 
appointed means of safety : but what a check must have 
been given to the joy of expectation, what a contrast was 
offered to the glorious visions which accompanied the 
Saviour's birth. May it not have been to Mary as the 
beginning of sorrows ; and as the little company crossed 
the southern desert, fugitives from the land of promise, 
may not Simeon's words have come home to the mother's 
heart, and the sword have begun to pierce through her 
inmost soul ? 

There was sorrow also, transient it may be, but real, 
when * the child Jesus ' was missed from the caravan on 
its return from the Paschal Feast to Galilee : there was 
the deep anxiety of natural affection, with the super- 
added sense of special and peculiar responsibility : and, 
when the prolonged tension was relieved by the dis- 
covery of Jesus in the Temple chamber, the agonized 
feeling betrayed itself in the implied reproach of Mary's 
question, * Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? be- 
hold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing !' 

The rejection of our Lord at Nazareth may well have 
added to Mary's cup of sorrow, although no allusion is 
made to her in the narrative of Luke. A more certain 
fulfilment of Simeon's prophecy is found when she sought, 
in anxious fear, to check His public teaching and thus 



avert the dangers to which Pharisaic opposition exposed 
Him. (Matt. xiL 46.) It was at the Cross, however, that 
the words received their fullest illustration. The feelings 
of Mary, as she watched the growing enmity of the Jewish 
rulers and the bitter hostility to which Jesus was exposed, 
are not recorded : and where Scripture is silent it is well 
to put the rein upon imagination and to be content to 
remain in ignorance. But St. John expressly records 
that Mary was present at the crucifixion : she must have 
watched with a mother's heart the sufferings of her divpe 
Son ; and then, perhaps, for the first time, understood in 
all the bitterness of their truth the words she had often 
pondered oyer, * Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy 
own soul also.' 

Such in all sobriety appear to have been some, at 
least, of the occasions of sorrow to the blessed Virgin. 
Her sorrow was peculiar, and in some respects unique : 
but there is much that we may learn from it. 

i. Nearness of relationship to Christ carries with it 
no exemption from sorrow. This was certainly true in 
the case of Mary. As the divinely-ordained mother of 
our Lord, Mary was indeed closely related to Him : and 
yet she drank deeply of the cup of .sorrow. But Jesus 
declares that all who are united to Him by the Spirit 
share a like relationship, and that great as was the 
honour of Mary, it is one which the humblest believer 
in Him has in common with her. * He stretched forth 
his hand toward his disciples, and said. Behold my 
mother and my brethren ! For whosoever shall do the 
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will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.' (Matt. xiL 49, 50.) 
The near relationship therefore of the believer to Christ, 
and it is very near, * For we are members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones ' (Eph. v. 30), does not 
exempt him from suffering. The time is coming when 
* there shall be no more death, neither sorrow : ' but the 
time is *not yet;' and we must be content to wait 
for it. 

ii. Nearness of relationship to Christ lays us peculiarly 
open to the discipline of sorrow. Not only does the 
believer's oneness with the I-^rd Jesus Christ involve 
no exemption from sorrow, it rather exposes him in an 
especial manner to that painful, but wholesome disci- 
pline. The holy women with whom the blessed Virgin 
associated knew what it was to sorrow as they watched 
the dying agonies of the Lord : but they did not sorrow 
as she did. As a mother she felt as others could not 
feel: the sword of piercing anguish was reserved for 
her. And so with every true Christian. The nearer 
his fellowship with Christ, the closer his conformity to 
Him, the greater will be his liability to suffer. And 
this perhaps for two reasons : first, because, like his 
divine Master, his sympathy will be most deep and 
active : and secondly, because a close likeness to Christ 
qualifies us, so to speak, for yet higher discipline. 
Holiness of heart often makes that to be sorrow to us, 
which to the less holy would be no sorrow : and spiritual 
growth prepares the soul for that more rapid progress 
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to which sanctified sorrow largely contributes. And 
thus it happens that the most holy often suffer most. 
It is a riddle to the world : it is a difficulty sometimes 
to those who are seeking to become earnest Christians. 
The people of God suffer : many of the most devout 
and pious suffer greatly. Does not the religion of Christ 
then belie its promises? Does it not often cloud the 
path with grief? The Christian must, of course, admit 
the premises : but he denies the conclusion. Sonow 
may be, it often is, his appointed lot : but sorrow is not 
all evil. Rightly borne, it is the divinely-ordained path- 
way to the highest good : it weans from the world : it 
disciplines the will : it teaches resignation ; it clothes 
the spirit with humility : Jesus Himself was * a man of 
sorrows :' the sword pierced His own mother's soul : 
* It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, 
and the servant as his lord' 

iii. TAe highest relationships of earth must give pka 
to the higher relationships of heaven. The near earthly 
relationship in which Mary stood to her divine Son was 
fully recognized by Jesus. There was in Him no pre- 
mature assumption of authority, nothing but the pattern 
of a life perfect in all its home-relationships. * He went 
down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them.' (Luke, il 51.) And this subjection must, 
in such a household as that of the carpenter of Nazareth, 
have involved a share in the toil alike of the work- 
shop and the house. * Is not this the carpenter ' (Mark, 
vi. 3)? was the question asked concerning Him. It is 
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one of the few glimpses which Scripture affords of our 
Lord's private life at Nazareth ; and bears witness alike 
to the completeness of His subjection and to the dignity 
of earthly toil. 

But there was a higher relationship than that which 
Jesus bore to Mary, and His first recorded utter- 
ance betokens a consciousness of this truth : * Wist ye 
not that I must be engaged in the things that are my 
Father's?' (Luke, ii. 49.) This profound and difficult 
lesson Mary had to learn. It is involved in the Holy 
Child's defence against the reproach implied in His 
mother's question, * Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?' It is made further evident in our Lord's dis- 
claimer of subjection to her at Cana : * Woman, what 
have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet come.' 
(John, ii. 4.) In the title * woman,' by which Jesus 
addresses her there is no reproach : it is a title of honour 
and reverence, and from our Lord's employment of it 
upon the cross, we may certainly infer that the utmost 
tenderness underlay the expression. But in the words 
which follow, our Lord gently, but firmly, separates His 
life from hers : the claims of the earthly were to give 
place to those of the heavenly relationship : subjection 
to the earthly parent was at an end, when it came into 
collision with the higher will : the key to our Lord's 
life was henceforth to be, * My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.' With this agrees our Lord's answer to the 
attempt made at a later period by * his mother and his 
brethren ' to control and check Him in His dangerous 
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work. * Who,' He asks, * is ray mother ? and who are 
my brethren ? And he stretched forth his hand to- 
wards his disciples, and said. Behold my mother and 
my brethren/ (Matt. xii. 46-49.) The words assert in 
its strongest form the truth, that though natural relation- 
ships involve duties which none may neglect, spiritual 
relationships are above them ; and when the two clash, 
the latter must prevail. 

Thus gradually, and perhaps painfully, was Mary 
trained in the school of Christ : she, like her divine Son, 
'learned obedience by the things which she suffered:' 
and nothing can be more beautiful than the humility with 
which she received reproof, and the readiness with 
which she accepted the lowly position which was assigned 
to her. 

It is well to recognise this experience of the Virgin. 
She had, so to speak, to readjust her relationship to the 
Lord Jesus : to pass over from her standing by nature to 
her standing by grace : to think of Him no longer as a 
docile and submissive child, but as her Saviour and her 
God. And in some sort we have often to pass through 
a like experience. We need too to readjust our relation- 
ships : to cease from those of earth, to accept and abide 
by those of heaven : * He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me.' No doubt in many 
cases there need be no collision between the two : but 
where there is, the claims of the heavenly must prevail. 
Christian life as a whole is very much a contest between 
earth and heaven : we renounce the seen for the unseen, 
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the present for the future, the world for God. We are 
trained through the discipline of self-denial to receive 
the fulness of grace : and in forsaking all, we are made 
meet to * inherit all things.' 

iv. Tke deepest Christian sorrow carries with it the 
assurance of the deepest sympathy of Christ. If it was in 
the death of her Son that Mary found her keenest 
anguish, if it was at the cross that the sword pierced 
through her soul as it had never done before : it was 
there also that she received her consolation. He who 
when dying could pray for His murderers ; He who could 
pardon and comfort the malefactor at His side ; was not 
likely to pass by His mother's sorrow, as in silent agony 
she watched Him to the end. Nor did He. The com- 
mendation of Mary to the care of the beloved disciple, 
recorded by St John (xix. 25-27), secured her present 
relief, as well as her future comfort. The words ^from 
that hour that disciple took her unto his own home ' very 
probably mean that St John at once took Mary away 
from the scene of suffering, so that she was spared the 
pang of witnessing what was to follow. And as regards 
the future, we may be sure that filial affection made that 
provision for one so tenderly loved which would most 
conduce to her truest happiness. If Mary now lost a 
Son, what a son she gained in His stead : what a privi- 
lege to be the special object of the beloved disciple's 
care : what blessedness to John to have such a charge 
committed to him by his dying Lord. 

And thus Jesus sought to heal the wounds which He 



Himself had caused. The sorrow must be : but with the 
sorrow came the consolation. And soon the dark cloud 
was rolled away. Mary shared with the other disciples 
the joy of the resurrection, the rich privileges of 
Pentecost ; and her feelings of tranquil blessedness may 
well have found expression in the words of her own 
Magnificat, ' My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TYPICAL SORROW : THE FOUNDERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 

' 'Because H l^atie isaiii t)e^e tiiitg^ aitt^ f ^n, tforrotn )att 
filkB i»ottr %eart.'-— John, xvi. 6. 

' (!?ertY|^, (I7eti{p, 31 tfa^^ unto i^ou, tSTist pe tfiall tneep aitH 
lament, 1)at t^e tDocYD ^liall cefoice ; ann pe ^iall l»e tfortotnful, 
Ibttt ipouc 0ortot» 0|ian lie tacneD into io^?.'— John, xvi. 20. 

'3( 081? tte trutli in C|ici0t, 31 lit not, m^; conscience 
also iieacinsp me tnitness in tie |?oIp ^iost, tiat 3( )8))e 
Steat teatiness anD continual sorcotD in nip intt.* 

Rom. ix. i, 2. 

'tBIIiep ToDeB not tlieit liDes nnto tie Heati.'— Rev. xii. 11. 

The foundations of the Christian Church were laid deep 
in suffering. Jesus Christ conquered by suffering : He 
warned His disciples that suffering would be their por- 
tion : * Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves ' (Matt x. 16) : * The time cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service ' (John, 
xvL 2) : * They loved not their lives unto the death :' 
and in the quiet might of meekness they overcame the 
world. . 

Two characters stand out distinctly amongst the 
founders of the Christian Church, St. Peter and St. Paul : 
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the one the Apostle of the circumcision, the other, of the 
Gentiles : each fitted in a peculiar manner for the work 
assigned to him, and each fulfilling his ministry even 
' unto death.' In the multiform lives of these two men 
of God, I touch only upon the element of suffering, and 
the sorrow consequent thereupon. I do not doubt 
that, as with their divine Master, there were depths of 
sorrow in their experience which we can never fathom : 
the * sorrow upon sorrow' to which St. Paul refers 
reveals a vast capacity for suffering : but, without know- 
ing all, we may know something of those 'depths' 
through which they passed, and may learn from them 
how we ought to suffer and endure. 

I. St. Peter. I suppose that St Peter was by 
nature joyous, sanguine, and warm-hearted. Impulsive, 
we know he was ; full of zeal and enthusiasm : perhaps 
easily depressed by adverse circumstances, but quickly 
rising again and regaining his old tone and vigour. 
Living a life of practical energy, we do not find in him 
the same spirit of self-revelation which we do in St Paul : 
he lived more in the outer than in the inner world : and 
it is by inference, rather than from direct statement, that 
we gather our knowledge of those depths of sonrow 
through which we believe him to have passed. 

The life of any apostolic man, of any man charged 
with a truly apostolic mission, necessarily stands related, 
first to the work of grace carried on in his own soul, and 
secondly, to the work of grace carried on by his means 
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in the world around him : he lives as a Christian, and he 
lives that, with God's help, he may make others Christ- 
ians : his religion is a personal thing, a living power to 
himself: but it is also a power for others ; communicative 
and aggressive, and seeking to bring every thought * into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ' 

Now under both these aspects of St Peter's life we 
find the traces of sorrow. 

i. Ifis personal life. What a beautiful example of 
that 'sorrow which is according to God,' and which 
' worketh a repentance never to be regretted ' (2 Cor. 
vii. 10), is seen in the Apostle's exclamation when the 
glimpse of Godhead burst upon him in the miracle of 
the Draught of Fishes, 'Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord !' It was a true, perhaps the first 
true, conviction of sin which had now seized him : 
brought into direct contact with the divine, the con- 
sciousness of his own exceeding sinfulness sprang into 
activity: his cry of perplexed anguish was an echo of 
Job's confession, * I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.' 

If is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the suc- 
cessive stages of St Peter's training and to note with 
accuracy the seasons of sorrow through which he passed. 
His first great fall, bringing upon him the stem rebuke 
of Jesus : the sudden failure of his faith as he walked 
upon the Sea of Galilee : his last fall when he thrice 
denied his Master : must have caused him deep sorrow. 
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Indeed we are expressly told of this last occasion, that 
he * wept,' and that ' bitterly,' as he remembered his 
Lord's warning and thought upon his own guilty 
cowardice. The anguish with which the disciples 
watched the condemnation and death of Jesus must have 
been largely shared by St. Peter : and his grief would 
doubtless be intensified by the recollection of his recent 
sin, and the possible doubt respecting his recovery. 

This much is certain, that the • Peter of the Acts 
is very different from the Peter of the Gospels, and the 
Peter of the Epistles is far in advance of both. With 
him as with others, it was * first the blade, then the ear, 
after that, the full corn in the ear :' and the discipline of 
sorrow must have had its full share in perfecting within 
him the work of grace, and preparing him for the great 
work which lay before him. 

ii. His ministerial life. 

* Called to be an Apostle.' Consider what that in- 
volved. A kingdom founded upon suffering and self- 
denial was to be extended on all sides by the same 
means: the Apostles were the forlorn hope of the 
Christian Church : and St. Peter, as one of the foremost 
leaders of the apostolic band, occupied a position of 
peculiar danger and difficulty. Twice imprisoned, 
threatened by the Jewish rulers, destined for death by 
Herod, he early drank of his Master's cup ; and proved 
himself ready to follow Him * both into prison and to 
death.' But was there no sorrow in that heroic life? 
Did the obstinate unbelief of his fellow-countrymen 
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cause him no grief? Did he not mourn over the decep- 
tion practised by Ananias and his wife? Did dissension 
within the Church and growing hostility without cause no 
secret anguish to his soul ? Did he shed no tears over the 
untimely death of Stephen or the martyrdom of James ? 
I cannot think it. The secret workings of his soul are 
lost to us amidst the majestic march of the great events 
m which he bore a part : but we must not lose sight of 
the man in the Apostle. St. Peter's Epistles indeed 
deal largely with the question of suffering : it is to him a 
necessity of the Christian life, a badge of Christianity, 
a token that we belong to Christ : and he spoke doubtless 
out of the fulness of his own experience, as well as with 
the force of deepest conviction, when he wrote, * If any 
man suffer as a Christian let him not be ashamed ; but 
let him glorify God on this behalf.' 

II. St. Paul. 

The Apostle Paul was like His Master a man of 
sonows. The greatest character perhaps which Christ^ 
ianity has produced; great in the perfection of hi? 
spiritual life, great in the effect and far-reaching con- 
sequences of his work, he was unequalled in the suffer- 
ings which he endured. Think of that refined, sensitive^ 
cultivated nature, that man of dignified and courteous? 
bearing, that perfect gentleman, exposed to the cruel 
torture of Jewish and Roman scourgings : * Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one : thrice was I 
beaten with rods ;' think of him as stoned, shipwrecked. 
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imprisoned ; ' in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils of his own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness :' and you 
behold a life without precedent in the history of the 
world.* 

But the Apostle's life must not only be viewed 
* from without : ' it is in the frequent anguish of his inner 
life that we trace his close resemblance to his divine 
Master. Adolphe Monod, in a striking sermon on * the 
tears of St, Paul^ comments on the address to the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus. Three times are * tears' 
mentioned in that short narrative : first, when the 
Apostle reminds his hearers * after what manner he had 
been with them at all seasons, serving the Lord with all 
humility of mind, and with many tears and temptations 
which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews :' then 
again, when he warns them of coming danger, and says 
that he himself * by the space of three years ceased not 
to warn everyone night and day with tears /' and then at 
the close, when he kneeled down and prayed with them, 
and *they all wept sore.'' (Acts, xx. 19, 31, 37.) In this 
passage the great French preacher finds a threefold 
manifestation of the Apostle's feeling. He shed tears 
of suffering and pain — tears of pastoral solicitude — tears 

* See chap. xi. 214-221, of Canon Farrar*s Life of Si. Fault 
for some interesting remarks upon St. Paul's bodily infirmities. 
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0/ natural affection and friendship : and thus appeared 
in holy parallelism with his Master, who shed tears at 
Gethsemane^ — tears over Jerusalem — tears at the grave 
of Lazarus.* 

It would be beside my purpose to dwell at length 
upon this aspect of the Apostle's character. It is enough 
to call attention to it It brings before us a man of a 
peculiarly sensitive and affectionate nature, full of love, 
tendemess, and sympathy : one who, suffering as he 
probably did from much weakness of bodily health, ever 
craved the sympathy of others, and, in his own not un- 
frequent depression of spirits, found comfort and support 
in the presence and affection of his friends. 

St. Paul's career therefore was one of continued 
martyrdom : his ministry was a ministry of tears : warned 
at the outset of ' the great things which he must suffer 
for the name of Christ ' (Acts, ix. 16), he was content to 
drink of His cup, and be baptized with His baptism, and 
thus to * fill up in his flesh the lacking measures of the 
afflictions of Christ, for His body's sake, which is the 
Church.' (Col. L 24.) 

Suffering then was a marked feature in the lives of 
the founders of the Church ; they * sowed in tears :' and 
their sorrow was tj^ical and prophetic of what all earnest 
workers for God must expect to bear. We find, I think, 
in their lives an illustration of three distinct truths : the 
strength of a great conviction — the burden of a great 
calling — the triumph of a great cause. 
* See Dean Howson's Character 0/ St, Paul^ pp. 71-73, 3rd edit. 
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i. The strength of a great conviction. 

Whatever view we may take of Christianity, there can 
be no question that its first preachers were profoundly 
convinced of its divine origin, and that, under the in- 
fluence of this conviction, they sacrificed all that men 
usually hold dear, and devoted themselves to a life 
of poverty, shame, and suffering, with an almost certain 
prospect of a painful and ignominious death. Now 
whence came this conviction? It was not born with 
them. It was not the result of education. They cer- 
tainly did not take their religion upon trust. It was, as 
we affirm, the combined result of supernatural facts, 
divine influences, and well-attested truths, acting upon 
candid and honest minds. Can any better explanation 
be given of it ? 

Men are crying out in the present day for scientific 
proofs. Science they say rests on facts, religion on 
imagination : therefore they prefer science. But this is 
precisely what we claim for Christianity. If science, 
inductive science, is knowledge resting on well-ascertained 
facts, then was the religion of the Apostles a science; 
for most assuredly it rested upon a basis of well-ascer- 
tained y^r/j*. It is no objection to this view that their 
facts were supernatural. Although man cannot reach 
God, yet God, as the sceptic must allow, can reach man : 
and it is exceedingly probable, if there be a God, that He 
should in some way reveal Himself to maa* 

• See this argument stated in Canon Norris's Rudiments of 
Theology^ chap. L 
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Now that God did thus reveal Himself to man, and 
that He attested this revelation by many infallible signs, 
the Apostles most firmly believed : it was to them a 
question of evidence, and the evidence was conclusive 
The depth and reality of their convictions is a phenome- 
non in itself which demands explanation. We do not of 
course affirm that the strength of a conviction is a proof 
that it is founded upon truth : but we do affirm that the 
convictions, characters, actions and lives of the Apostles 
are phenomena which the so-called philosopher is bound 
to investigate, and that no explanation can fairly hold 
ground which does not admit that the facts which they 
believed were true, and that the forces which influenced 
them were divine. All convictions are not true : but all 
suc/i convictions, as those which operated as the motive 
power to the Apostles' lives, can have but one origin : 
they are of God : their source and their nature are alike 
divine. 

We see then in the lives of Apostolic men the 
amazing strength of a great conviction : a conviction not 
lightly formed : but once formed never afterwards re- 
laxed or parted with. We see through what labours, 
sorrows, persecutions, afflictions, such conviction carried 
them : what burdens it enabled them to bear : what 
triumphs it enabled them to achieve. And why should 
not their conviction be ours ? We possess all that they 
possessed as materials for creating it, and we have before 
us additional evidence in the permanency, the vitality, 
and the growing power of that kingdom which they 
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founded. What we need in the present day is not a new 
system of truth, but greater confidence in the old one : 
not a new Gospel adapted to modem requirements, but 
a deeper conviction of the divine authority and essential 
vitality of that which was proclaimed of old. Were we 
as deeply penetrated as they were by the essential truths 
of revelation, our lives would exhibit more clearly the 
living forces of Christianity, and would tell with greater 
power upon the world around. 

Christianity is a reasonable faith : it lives in the in- 
telligent convictions of its disciples, and just in propor- 
tion to the strength and reasonableness of those 
convictions will be the rapidity of its growth and the 
assurance of its final triumph. ' Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.' * We cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard.' 

iL The burden of a great calling. 

The work to which the Apostles were called was 
divine, but the instruments were human ; and the burden 
of the ministry pressed heavily upon them. In forming 
our conceptions of eminent Scriptural characters, we are 
too apt to idealize. We forget that Prophets and Apostles 
were men of like passions with ourselves. It requires an 
effort of the mind to bring them down, so to speak, to 
our own platform, and to view them as passing through 
those spiritual processes with which we are familiar. 
But the effort must be made, if we would derive full 
benefit from their example. 

The Christianity of the Apostles, by reason of the 
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vigour of their grasp of truth, the strength of their faith, 
and the completeness of their self-consecration, may 
Iiave been in advance of ours ; but in its essence it was 
the same : the same in its hopes and joys, the same in 
its cares and sorrows. Thus each Apostle had his own 
peculiar * load' to bear (Gal. vi. 5) : but each had also to 
bear the exceptional burden of an Apostolic ministry. 
Had it been their lot to pass their days in retirement, to 
live on unnoticed and unknown, they might have missed 
the nobler crown ; but they would have escaped the heavy 
burden of the Apostleship. A position of trust must 
ever be one of difficulty, and increase of responsibility 
brmgs with it a proportionate increase of care and toil. 

It would be well for Christians to reflect upon this, 
as they crave a change in their circumstances, or sigh for 
what the world calls promotion. A desire for change 
too often springs from dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, and from a wish to substitute our own arrangement 
for the much wiser arrangement of God. A thirst for 
advancement may call itself a noble ambition, but 
it often originates in jealousy, or covetousness, or 
self-seeking ; it is rarely, if ever, found in ' holy and 
humble men of heart' If God calls you to some great 
work, go in His strength and do it * Here am I : send 
me.' But it is one thing to foUow^, another to anticipate 
a call. * Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not' It is no easy thing to fill aright a position 
of wealth, or rank, or influence : great is the responsi- 
bility involved : and the position is all the more dangerous 

Q 
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from the proneness of men to forget that life is a stewara- 
ship, of which they must soon render an account The 
forefront of a battle is the place of peril : and a quasi- 
Apostolic mission carries with it its due share of 
Apostolic danger. If God lay the burden upon us, 
He will give us grace to bear it : but let no man thrust 
himself unbidden into an office of trust, for which he has 
no particular fitness, and to which no voice, human or 
divine, has summoned him. 

iii. TAe triumph of a great cause. 

The Apostles lived to see the triumph of that cause 
to which their lives were consecrated. Those men of 
deep convictions saw those convictions firmly rooted in 
all the great centres of the civilized w^orld. Those men 
of many sorrows, witnessed the power of the cross of 
Christ over the moral, the social, the emotional, and the 
intellectual life of man. Seen indeed from a purely 
worldly point of view, their mission was a failure : * not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called :' scorn and contempt formed 
their own portion : bonds and imprisonment everywhere 
awaited them. And even their early anticipations, as we 
may suppose them to have been, were very far from 
receiving their fulfilment. Rejected by the Jew, scoffed 
at by the Gentile, the Gospel did not go visibly forth, as 
the rider on the white horse in the Apocalyptic symbol, 
conquering and to conquer. Yet if men looked beneath 
the surface, they could see the tree planted and taking 
root, which would in due time fill the whole earth. 
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The regeneration of the race had begun. The Church 
of the first-born had become a living fact, holy, catholic, 
apostolic : and although its early stages were marked 
by weakness and the spread of error, the last of the 
Apostolic band did not quit the scene of his labours 
until he had seen in vision, not the little flock scattered 
and peeled, but the great multitude of the redeemed, 
which no man could number, standing before the throne 
and before the Lamb. 

But whatever tokens of outward success were vouch- 
safed to the Apostles, their first and greatest victory was 
gained withia They conquered themselves before they 
went forth to conquer the world. It must ever be so. 
It is idle to think of ruling others until we have learned 
to rule ourselves : self-control is a fundamental law of 
moral progress, and self-renunciation is an essential 
condition of missionary success. Peter must lay aside 
his self-confidence, his Jewish prejudices, his defective 
views of the work and mission of the Christ, before he 
can preach the full faith of Jesus, or endure the trials 
which such preaching involved. Paul must renounce 
all, that he may win all : he must put away the old 
things, his pure descent, his Pharisaic zeal, his legal 
righteousness, that he may become a new creation in 
Christ, and preach the faith which once he destroyed. 
The triumph of the Christian cause began with the 
Apostles themselves, and it was as the willing slaves of 
Christ that they went forth to enslave the world. 

It was so at the first : it is so now. Deep convictions, 
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patient suffering, self-denying love, are the foundation 
principles of God's kingdom. These were the signs by 
which men conquered in the olden time : they are the 
signs by which men conquer now. Human nature is 
unchanged and unchangeable, save where the grace of 
God accomplishes its blessed work : in full reliance upon 
that grace, let us preach a free, present, and complete 
salvation ; and He who * gave testimony unto the word 
of his grace,' will not withhold the blessing. We may be 
* troubled,' * perplexed,' * cast down,' under the biurden 
of our great calling: but we shall one day see *the 
fruit of our labour,' we shall one day share the triumph 
of our risen Lord. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TYPICAL SORROW : THE FIRST MARTYRS. 

''Bat Ibe, bettt(p fall of tie pelf <01b0^t, Uolteti up ^tev* 
faisd; into fiesbnt, tnv ^tto tl^e glor; of <0oii, tnn Jle^u^ 
0t8niiittg^ on the ti^^t litnn of <0oii, tnn ^tin, IScl^oni, 3| ^ee 
tlbe lietlien^ openeB, tnn tl^e ^on of mtn ^ttnningp on ripe 
it0l^t lisnii of ^oB. t!Clim t|pep ctteti oat biitlb * louli Hoice, 
nnn sitoppen tt)etr etrtf, snu ran upon }^im Isitlk one tccoto, 
anQ ca«tt l)tm oat of t^t citp, ann sttonen ftim-^ ann t^e 
iDttnes(s(e0 UiQ nobin t^peir cUt^tn at a ponn; man'tt feet, 
tolboise name toasi l&aaL flnn tlieif tttoneti %tepl^en, calUngp 
upon ^00, ann staining, ILorli 3|es(asi, recet&e mp Kpirtt. Ann 
tie Imeelen ooton, ann crien toitlb a loan lioice, Horn, lap not 
ttiiis $in to ttieir enlarge, flnn tolien !ie l^ati staiti ttist, it fell 
asleep.' — Acts, vii. ss-6a 

' ano lie ItiUeB 3(ame^ tlie lirottier of 3iolin tottlb tlbe 
0lDorli.' — Acts, xii. 2. 

I DO not suppose that the sufferings of the early Christian 
martyrs were in all cases exceptionally severe and over- 
whelming. They certainly did not view them in that 
light themselves. * I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus;' are words which expressed the lifelong convic- 
tion of SL Paul : as again at the close of his last Epistle ; 
* I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
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departure is at hand/ St Peter spoke with the utmost 
calmness of his approaching martyrdom : * Knowing that 
shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me :' and the prayer of 
Polycarp as he was bound to the stake did but express 
the feelings with which tens of thousands of God's saints 
approached the fiery ordeal : * O Father of thy beloved 
and blessed Son Jesus Christ. ... I bless thee, that thou 
hast counted me worthy of this day and this hour, to 
receive my portion in the number of martyrs, in the cup 
of Christ, for the resurrection to eternal life both of soul 
and body, in the incomiption of the Holy Ghost' Still 
suffering is suffering, however divine grace may enable 
the Christian to bear it : and the narratives of Christian 
martyrdom have been preserved for our instruction. 

It is perhaps somewhat remarkable that the New Testa- 
ment contains but one such narrative, that, viz., of the 
death of Stephen. It alludes indeed to the death of the 
second Christian martyr, James the brother of John ; but 
with the utmost brevity. The Bible is full of contrasts, 
and nothing can be more striking than the contrast between 
the elaborate and affecting description of the martyrdom 
of Stephen, and the brief, the severely brief account of the 
death of James. In the one we are led on step by step 
from the appointment of Stephen to the diaconate to the 
closing scene of his short but brilliant career : his strong 
faith, his miraculous powers, his irresistible logic, his 
burning zeal are successively dwelt upon : the opposition 
he provoked, his apprehension, his appearance before 
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the Sanhedrim are all described : his speech itself, a 
miracle of skill and power and convincing argument, is 
given at length : and then the unrighteous anger of his 
judges, no longer able to restrain their passions, as the 
accused becomes in turn the accuser, and charges them 
with being the children of a race of persecutors, and with 
having betrayed and murdered the Just One Himself. 
Ail, all is told. Suddenly the scene shifts, and we pass 
from the mad rage of earth to the vision of the opened 
heaven. * But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God. And said, 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.' This, to men 
blinded by passion, was nothing short of blasphemy. 
Stopping their ears, as though to shut out the echo of 
such polluting words, the members of the solemn San- 
hedrim change suddenly into a mob of murderers, and 
rushing upon Stephen, drag him forth to death. It was 
probably through the very gate, through which Jesus had 
borne his cross, that Stephen now passed, and his 
thoughts were evidently occupied with the memory of his 
Master's passion. It was almost in the words of Christ 
that when the murderous work began he exclaimed, 
' Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;' and it was after the same 
example of unselfish love that in the very act of dying he 
prayed for his murderers, * Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.' And thus in the beautiful language of St. Luke, 
'he fell asleep.' 



: 
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Such is the Scriptural account of the death of Stephen; 
with its fearless courage, its full confession of Christ, its 
joyful hope, its undying love, its close conformity to the 
last hours of the Lord Jesus Himself 

In pointed contrast with this luminous narrative is the 
same writer's short and abrupt notice of the martyrdom 
of the first Apostle : *'And he killed James the brother 
of John with the sword' Nothing can be more unlike 
than these two accounts, nothing more striking than the 
difference between them : the contrast can hardly have 
been unintentional: let us inquire into its purport and 
its lessons. 

I. Stephen died as a witness to the doctrines of free 
grace. In advance of his age, in advance even of the 
most enlightened of the Christian community, we find in 
the apology of Stephen the germ of the theology of 
St. Paul. St Paul was emphatically the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, maintaining as he did their claims to God's 
favour and to a place in His kingdom, in entire indepen- 
dence of the Law and of the Temple. Stephen's argu- 
ment went to the same point: viz., that there was a 
promise and a covenant before there was a Temple and 
a Law, before even the rite of circumcision was ordained; 
and that the promise of life therefore in Christ was wholly 
independent of the Mosaic Law. It is the argument of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. It was given to Stephen to 
grasp firmly and to confess boldly this great truth: a 
truth familiar enough to us, but new and unrecognised 
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even in Apostolic times: a truth which delivered 
Christianity from the swaddling clothes of Judaism, and 
in the place of a Jewish sect established for all future 
ages the glorious liberty and the ample privileges of a 
universal Church. It was for this truth that Stephen 
suffered : and it was surely weU that there should gather 
round his tomb the full, clear, decisive evidence of divine 
favour and approval 

Note specially two things : (i.) The vision vouchsafed 
to him : and (2.) The grace bestowed. 

I. T/ie Vision. 

When Jesus stood before the High Priest and 
claimed to be * the Son of God,' He uttered a most 
solemn prediction, * Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
Man sittivg on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven/ (Matt xxvL 64.) The Jev/s 
were to see Jesus seated^ because they would behold 
Him as their judge; and the judge sits upon the 
judgment-seat, whilst the criminal stands before him. 
But the faithful disciple sees the Lord * standing on the 
right hand of God :' as ready to assist, to plead for, and 
to welcome him. 

To assist It was the supreme moment in Stephen's 
life. Had the vision been of one seated, it would have 
been as though He were indifferent to His servant's 
sufferings and unwilling to interpose on his behalf. 
But Jesus is seen standing: prompt to give succour, 
alive to the danger which threatened, and ready to 
bring deliverance. 
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To intercede. The earthly High Priest was seated 
upon the tribunal of judgment, accusing and condemning 
Stephen, and only rose from his seat when, no longer 
able to restrain his fury, he rushed upon him and drove 
him forth to execution. The heavenly High Priest 
reveals Himself as his advocate, standing up to vindicate 
and plead for him. 

To welcome, * I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself:' had been our Lord's last 
words to His disciples : and now they receive their 
fulfilment. The first true believer is called to lay down 
his life for Christ's sake : his work on earth is finished : 
his testimony sealed : but a place is prepared for 
him in his Father's house, and Jesus now appears to 
welcome him. Happy change ! from the fury of a 
Jewish mob to the calm presence of the Blessed One; 
from a scene of injustice, cruelty, and wrong, to the 
beatific vision and the perfect rest 

Thus it was given to Stephen to see whilst yet living 
the home beyond : the gulf between this life and the next 
was for once visibly bridged over : and the darkness of 
the hour of martyrdom was dispelled by the light which 
streamed upon him through the open portals of heaven. 

For him was the vision granted : but not for Him 
only. What was it which brought comfort and joy to 
the dying saint ? Was it not the personal presence of 
a personal Saviour ? Jesus was with him in the agony : 
and that was enough. Jesus awaited him upon the shore 
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of heaven : and it was as though the storm had already 
ceased and the eternal calm had begun. God for wise 
purposes made that visible to Stephen, which, though 
not visible, is equally real to us. * Lo, I am with you 
always.' * I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself.' 'Absent from the body, present with the Lord.* 
'To depart and to be with Christ.' These words had 
their meaning for Stephen : and we see what that 
meaning was. But they have their meaning also for 
us : they tell us of a j)ersonal presence of a personal 
Saviour : they tell us of One who never * leaves ' His 
faithful ones : not for one moment in the long life 
struggle : certainly not in the supreme moment of death. 
They assure us that when the eye closes upon the things 
of sense, we shall * see the heavens opened, and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God.' Thus in 
the death of Stephen was rehearsed the closing scene of 
every faithful life : the bitterness of death was there, 
beyond perhaps what is commonly the lot of man : but 
at the same time a more than common assurance of the 
perpetuity of a believer's life, and of the blessedness of 
that Presence into which at once he passes, and in which 
he evermore abides. 

2. The Grace, 

Compare the rage and hatred of his persecutors with 
the peace and pitying love of Stephen himself : * They 
gnashed on him with their teeth. . . . they cried with a 
loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon him 
with one accord, and cast him out of the city, and stoned 
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hun:' *And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, 
and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ! And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice. Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.' What a contrast is thus 
presented to us. Hell opens her mouth in the persons 
of these priestly murderers, and threatens to devour the 
servant of God : but as Paul afterwards taught, * neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
.... shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.' (Rom. viii. 38, 39.) And in Stephen was now 
shown forth the blessed influence of Christian truth, and 
the all-conquering power of the Redeemer's grace. 

The studied imitation of Christ dates historically 
from the death of Stephen : we see it in the prayer of 
commendation : we see it in the prayer for forgiveness. 

i. The prayer of commendation. 

There is an obvious resemblance between the dying 
words of the Lord Jesus and those of His follower. 
'Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.' *Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.' There is a likeness; for in 
each there is the resignation of the spirit into the hand 
of God, as the act of devotion suitable to the hour of 
death : but there is a difference. The words of Jesus 
are simply words of commendation : * Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit :' the words of Stephen are words 
of humble prayer : * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit' 
Christ when dying places Himself in His Father's hands : 
the servant entreats the Lord Jesus to receive him; 
knowing Him as Son of Man no less than as Son d 
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God, and casting himself in simple faith upon His 
sympathy and His love. 

ii. The prayer for forgiveness. 

* Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do:' was the prayer of Jesus upon the cross. *Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge/ is the echo of that prayer 
in the. heart of Stephen. It is the last and perhaps the 
highest triumph of grace : it is love * fulfilling the law : ' 
it is obedience to the precept as well as the example of 
Christ : ' Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefuUy use you and persecute you.* And 
thus *he fell asleep.' 

Of the many instructive truths which this beautiful 
narrative unfolds to us, the one I would specially select 
is the assurance which it conveys to the believer of the 
bestowment of all-sufficient grace in the hour of death. 

The thought of death is to many real Christians a 
very alarming one. Some shrink from the idea of phy- 
sical suffering : others from the unknown issues which 
are involved. Let it be at once admitted that it is a 
very solemn thing to die. Death is the wages of sin. 
But it is the glory of Christianity that it hath taken away 
the sting of death : and that to the believer in Christ 
death is but the passage to a higher stage of existence : 
*to depart' is *to be with Christ.' The teaching of 
Scripture then is plain; the Christian dies not. * If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death.' Still 
the fear remains : and we cannot altogether away with 
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it. May not the solution of our difficulty lie in this, that 
the grace which shall sustain us in the hour of death is 
given when, but not until, that hour arrives. I doubt 
whether anticipative grace, if I may use the expression, 
is commonly given to the Christian. * As thy day so 
shall thy strength be :' but not de/ore thy day. The 
necessary bread is given * day by day :' but we are 
not taught to pray to-day for the bread of to-morrow. 

In rehearsing, therefore, the solemn act of death, 
remember that you are anticipating an evil without the 
strength wherewith to meet that evil : you are summoning 
up all that is dark and gloomy in the passage from one 
life to another, without the light which shall make that 
passage luminous : you are dying as it were without dying 
grace, without that special grace which for the moment you 
need not, and which as yet therefore you have no right 
to expect. Had Stephen contemplated beforehand the 
sufferings which awaited him, he might well have shrunk 
from so terrible a baptism ; he might at least have feared 
lest his faith should fail, and lest his patience should not 
endure to the end. But when the hour of trial came, 
the necessary grace came with it : his Lord was with him 
in the agony : and never perhaps was the servant more 
divinely calm, more filled with unselfish pitying love, 
than when, surrounded by a fierce crowd thirsting for 
his blood, he prayed for their forgiveness, and committed 
his willing spirit into his Saviour's hand. 

And let the Christian rest in the same hope. To-day 
brings its trials. Seek in faith for that strength which 
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shall enable you to meet them. But leave the future 
absolutely with God Our ' times ' are in His hand : He 
orders the lives, He rules the deaths, so precious to Him, 
0^ His saints. It is well that it should be so. * Fear 
not ' is His constant language to us : * When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee :' and in the ful- 
ness of Christian hope we may say with a stronger 
assurance even than David could, 'Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil.* Why ? Because evil is not there ? No. * For thou 
art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.' 

n. We pass from the death of Stephen to the 
martyrdom of James : and, as we have seen already, the 
contrast is a striking one. In the one, the circumstances 
are given with all fulness of detail ; in the other, the 
event is dismissed literally in seven words : in the one 
we are told of the faith and zeal of Stephen, the occasion 
of his arrest, the examination before the Jewish rulers, 
the elaborate defence, and its tragic issue; the whole 
scene is placed vividly before us ; in the other, not a 
single detail is mentioned : in the one, we are led step 
by step to the very gate of heaven, we see Jesus standing 
to welcome His faithful martyr, we listen to his dying 
words, we can almost follow him into the blessed pre- 
sence; in the other, we have to rest content with the 
short, abrupt, and almost disappointing announcement, 
* And he killed James the brother of John with the 
sword.' 
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Now why was this ? It was not that James did not 
occupy a position of prominence in the early Church. 
Stephen was a" Deacon : James was an Apostle ; and 
one very highly favoured of the Lord : he was one of the 
three who alone were witnesses of the raising of Jairus's 
daughter, who alone were present at the Transfiguration, 
who alone were with Jesus during the agony. Nor was 
it surely that St. Luke could not have given graphic 
details of so important an event : the chapter in which 
the announcement occurs is one of the most pictorial 
chapters in the Bible ; passing as it does in review the 
condemned cell of Peter, the chamber of prayer, the 
rescued Apostle, the smitten Tyrant, and the triumph of 
the Word of God. Why is it then that the death of 
James is dismissed thus curtly? Why is this brief 
notice the only epitaph which the sacred writer vouch- 
safes to us ? « ^ 

The reason perhaps is to be found in this, that God 
would teach James, and through him us, the duty of 
absolute self-renunciation. We may assume that James 
yielded himself without opposition to the will of his 
Lord : his ambitious dreams were now cured ; and he 
was indeed willing to drink of the cup that his Master 
drank of, and to be baptized with the baptism that He 
had been baptized with. (Mark, x. 35-40.) In the 
spirit therefore of absolute self-surrender he yielded 
himself up to death. But it is in the same spirit that 
St Luke records that death. It was an act of silent 
unmurmuring submission to the will of God, and as such 
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St Luke narrates it : as though to teach the Church in 
all future ages that each member of it must be ready to 
give up all, yea life itself, at the call of God. 

Stephen dies as a witness for Christ, and there was 
vouchsafed to him, for his own comfort, and for the 
comfort of all future sufferers, a vision of the waiting 
Saviour and a blessed foretaste of the coming rest 

James dies also as a witness for Christ : but to him, 
as far as we know, were none of these things given : the 
summons came and he immediately obeyed it 

In the one case we see the triumphant blessedness 
which may attend the believer's death-bed ; in the other, 
the absolute self-surrender with which all must be willing 
to yield up their spirits unto God. We stand beside the 
death-scene of the one martyr, and learn with what 
glorious revelations God can light up the very hour of 
martyrdom ; we stand beside the silent tomb of the other, 
and learn in meek submission to bow to the will of God. 

These mart)n' deaths then were typical; in varied 
form they teach the Christian how to dia It may not 
indeed be our lot to follow these and other faithful ones 
through the fire : but many a Christian death-bed is a 
slow and lingering martyrdom. Days and nights, 
months, yea even years, are passed in pain, in weariness, 
in depression : the suffering body acts often upon the 
mind : and a bright and joyous life sometimes threatens 
to close in gloom and sadness, if not in despair. It is 
thus that Christian faith is tried. Oh then for the 
martyr spirit. No vision of an opened heaven cheers 

R 
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the heart ; no full bright joyous view of Christ and His 
salvation is given ; * neither sun nor stars in many days 
appear, and no small tempest ' lies upon the souL Then 
be it the Christian's aim to * rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for him.' We should indeed emulate the 
faith and pray for the dying grace of Stephen ; and we 
should be deeply thankful if God see fit to surround 
us when dying with the ample consolations of His love. 
But if not, His will, not ours, be done. Perfect sub- 
mission to that will is the Christian's great lesson, 
whether in life or in death : it is the special lesson which 
comes to us from the voiceless tomb of James : and 
thus * whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord : whether we live 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord's.' 

Collect for St, StepherCs Day, 

Grant, O Lord, that, in all our sufferings here upon 
earth for the testimony of Thy truth, we may stedfastly 
look up to heaven, and by faith behold the glory that 
shall be revealed ; and, being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
may learn to love and bless our persecutors by the 
example of Thy first Martyr Saint Stephen, who prayed 
for his murderers to Thee, O blessed Jesus, who standest 
at the right hand of God to succour all those that suffer 
for Thee, our only Mediator and Advocate. Afnen^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

TYPICAL SORROW : PATMOS AND ST. HELENA. 

' l^ohj art tt)Ott faUett from Ifteatieit, 2) Unctfer, 0011 of tlfte 
morning ! ^otu art if)o\i cut fioUin to tl^e grouitQ, Uitltcti Billet 
tnealken tl^e nation^ ! . . . ^I^e^ t^it Ut t%te $1)^X1 narrotsl)^ 
look upon tl^ee, ann con^tlier ttjee, gaping, 3|0 ttii0 ttie man 
tl^st mane tlje eartl^ to tremlble, tf)tLt fiiQ 0l^ake ktngQom^j 
tliat mane tl^e biorlo a^ a totlnerne^^, anfi Ht^ttoi^en t^t 
cities t^cxtof-y tf}U openefi not t^t l^ou^e of l)i» prtstonerstf ' 

IsA. xiv. 12, 16, 17. 

' 3R, Jol^n, tul^o al0o am ifour Ibrotlfter, ann companion in 
tribulation, ano in t\)t iingBom ann patience of SeiStt^ ^^ri0t, 
toa^ in tl^e iMe thnt in caUeo JPatmo0, for tl^e toorn of ^on, 
ann for tl^e teistimon^ of 3Ie0u0 ^t)tii3t/— Rev. i. 9. 

Thus far we have passed under review some examples 
of the deeper experiences of the Christian life. There 
are * depths ' of sorrow, of temptation, of affliction, into 
which all Christians are liable to fall. Many of us have 
learned by experience the power of sin, the ministry of 
pain, the agony of bereavement, the loneliness of deso- 
lation, the reality of conflict with the evil one. Illustra- 
tions of these various forms of evil are found in the 
lives of holy men of old, Job, Jeremiah, the earlier and 
later Psalm-writers; in the Virgin Mary; in St. Peter 
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and St. Paul, chief founders of the Christian Church; 
in St Stephen and St. James, the first of the noble 
army of Christian martyrs ; as also in our blessed Lord 
Himself. The sorrows of God's true servants in all ages 
teach us that ' we must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom ;' whilst the faith which invigorated and 
the grace which supported them point out to us the 
secret of victory. * Whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation.' 

It appears to me however that we still need an 
example of sorrow rightly borne, as contrasted with 
that which lacks the sustaining grace of God ; of * godly 
sorrow,' as compared with * the sorrow of the world ' 
which 'worketh death:' and I think we find such 
example in two men, whose lives at first sight were 
wholly unlike ; whose characters might seem to have 
had no point of contact, no affinity, no shadow of 
resemblance ; who stood in no seeming relation to each 
other, and give but little hope of supplying the illustra- 
tion we are in search of. The two men I refer to are 
the Apostle John and Napoleon Buonaparte : and the 
point in their history which I select for illustration is 
the banishment which they both underwent at the dose 
of life, the one to the island of Patmos in the JEgean 
Sea, the other to the lonely rock of St. Helena in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, 

Patmos and SL Helena then, with the remarkable 
memories with which they are associated, is the subject 
for consideration : what points of resemblance, what of 



I 
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divergence, do they present to our view ? and what may 
we learn from them of the workings of divine grace 
under severe trial, as compared with those of unassisted 
human reason ? 

The seeming strangeness of the comparison will 
perhaps in part disappear, if we note certain features 
and characteristics which these two men had in common. 

Both rose to greatness from a condition of compara- 
tive obscurity. John, the son of a fisherman on the 
Galilean lake, followed his father ^s calling : Napoleon, 
the son of a Corsican gentleman, received the gratuitous 
military education which ancient royalty bestowed on 
the sons of the poor nobility, and at the age of seventeen 
obtained a commission in the French army. 

Both were ambitious men. The request of John 
that he and his brother James might occupy the first 
two places in Messiah's kingdom (Mark, x. 37), was an 
indication of the natural craving of his mind for pre- 
eminence : the ambition of Napoleon was perhaps the 
most absorbing passion which fired his soul. 

Both were men of action ; prompt, vehement, impe- 
tuous, enthusiastic. The name given to John by our Lord, 
' the son of thunder,' was doubtless an index of his 
character ; whilst his energetic protest addressed to the 
man who * followed not with them ' (Luke, ix. 49), and 
still more, his proposal to call down fire from heaven 
upon the inhospitable occupants of a Samaritan village 
(ix. 54), would proceed only from one who could brook 
no opposition, and was prompt to sweep away every 
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obstruction which crossed his path. Napoleon has 
perhaps hever been equalled in readiness, decision, 
activity, and force: *to conceive, resolve, and perform 
were with him but an indivisible act, so wonderful was 
his rapidity, that not a moment was spent in reflection 
between perception and action : any obstacle presented 
to such a mind by a trifling objection, by indolence, 
weakness, or disaffection, served but to cause his anger 
to spring forth, and cover you with its foam. * 

Both, again, were founders of empires, and aimed at 
least at establishing a kingdom which should be durable 
and universal : both certainly left behind them im- 
perishable names. 

Such are some of the points of resemblance between 
these two remarkable men. But here I think we must 
stop. Indeed in those points which I have referred to 
the likeness is more apparent than real. Grant that in 
the basis of natural character and disposition, in the 
original texture of their minds, there was a certain 
resemblance between them, that they had in conmion 
a craving after greatness and an enthusiasm which 
excited them to action ; how wide in all other respects 
was the gulf which separated them. 

The greatness to which John aspired was a greatness 
in which the Lord Jesus was the central figure, and in 
which the disciple was to play but a subordinate part. 
Napoleon knew no personality greater than his own. 

The empire which John aided in founding was a 

* Thiers's Consulate and Empire^ book IxiL 
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spiritual kingdom founded upon love : the empire of 
Napoleon was essentially a kingdom of this world, 
founded upon force. 

Both have left names, the memory of which shall 
last as long as the world endureth; but the influence 
of the one is a growing and ever-spreading influence, 
reaching to the uttermost limits of God's kingdom, and 
making its power felt in every holy soul : the influence 
of the other is already a thing of the past and has almost 
died out even in that nation, in which not long ago it 
was supreme. 

Whilst as regards the inborn vehemence and ambi- 
tion which they had in common, the aim in the one 
case, to which all else was subordinate, was the glory of 
Christ, the aim, the exclusive aim in the other, was the 
glorification of self. 

We are thus prepared to expect that when towards 
the close of life these two men shared a common fate, and 
were banished by a power superior to their own, the one 
to Patmos, the other to St. Helena, they would manifest 
a very opposite spirit, and show in their hour of trial how 
great is the difference between nature and grace. 

I. St. Helena. 

Perhaps it will be well to trace in the first place some 
of the leading features of the captivity of Napoleon, in 
order to form an estimate of his behaviour under it. 

I. TAe cause of NapoleorCs fall need not detain us 
long. As he was the author of his own marvellous rise. 
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so was he the author of his own unprecedented fall 
llie great French historian, in recounting the overthrow 
of the French Empire in 18 14, gives a summary of the 
errors which led to that result In the opinion of 
M. Thiers they consisted of six. 

First, in abandoning in 1803 the firm and moderate 
policy of the Consulate, breaking the peace of Amiens, 
and quarrelling with England, whose interests were 
almost beyond their reach. 

Secondly, having subdued the continent in the three 
battles of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, in not return- 
ing in 1807 to a moderate policy, but attempting a 
universal monarchy. 

Thirdly, in allowing, at Tilsit, that this universal 
monarchy should rest on the interested aid of Russia, 
an aid whose recompense was to be the dismemberment 
of Turkey, with which country France was at peace. 
Fourthly, in plunging into the Spanish abyss. 
Fifthly, in not trying to finish the Spanish war by 
perseverance, but rather seeking a solution in Russia 
that could only be found in the Peninsula ; a policy that 
led to the unparalleled catastrophe of Moscow. 

The sixth and most fatal error was, that after having 
again stood conquerors at I^utzen and Bautzen, they 
rejected terms of peace at Prague, which would have 
left them an extent of territory much larger than policy 
would have given grounds either to hope or desire. 

Thiers is the paneg>Tist of Napoleon : he excuses his 
conduct whenever excuse is to be found : his great woric 
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is a glorification of the Emperor : but if we sum up these 
assumed causes of his fall in one word, that word is 
ambition. 

Napoleon was a despot, exercising unlimited power, 

controlled by no will but his own : but he it was, and 

none other, according to Mons. Thiers, who abandoned 

the policy of the Consulate and broke the peace of 

Amiens : he it was, and none other, who attempted a 

universal monarchy: he it was, and none other, who 

began the Spanish war: he it was, and none other, 

who attempted the subjugation of Russia: he it was, 

and none other, who, rejecting terms of peace at 

Prague, brought about the calamities of 18 13 and 18 14, 

and hastened to his own destruction. Such then, his 

own advocate being the witness, were the causes of 

Napoleon's fall. Thiers says somewhere that in war 

Napoleon was ruled by his genius, in politics by his 

passions : and as, according to the same authority, * he 

of all men who ever lived, put least restraint upon his 

passions,' we need not be surprised if, with all his 

marvellous intelligence, he threw off at times the 

restraints of reason, and gave to the world the sad 

spectacle of genius degenerated into folly. The true 

cause then of Napoleon's fall is to be found, under the 

over-ruling Providence of God, in Napoleon himself. 

Napoleon made the Empire : and Napoleon by his 

faults destroyed it. 

2. The necessity for his detention. 

When on the isth of July, 18 15, Napoleon sur- 
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rendered himself to Captain Maitland of the JBellero- 
phofiy he may or he may not have expected that he 
would be permanently deprived of his liberty. In the 
letter which he addressed to the Prince Regent, he 
declared that * his political career was at an end : that 
like Themistocles, he came to seat himself beside the 
hearth of the British nation : and that he placed himself 
under the protection of its laws.' 

In this transaction however three things are clear. 

First, that in surrendering himself to the English, 
Napoleon acted not from choice but from necessity. 
Behind him were the victorious Royalists, thirsting for 
vengeance : to have fallen into their hands was a 
catastrophe at all risks to be avoided. Before him was 
the blockading squadron of England, under stringent 
orders to prevent his escape. Many plans of flight w^ere 
discussed by Napoleon and his companions as they 
sojourned at Rochefort, but each was successively 
abandoned as hopeless ; as it was felt to be impossible 
to elude the vigilance of the British cruisers. There 
was no choice therefore but to leave the coast of 
France : and as Napoleon had less to fear from the Eng- 
lish than from the Royalists, he gave himself up to 
those whom he flatteringly described 'as the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of 
his enemies.' 

Secondly, no pledge of any kind was entered into 
by Captain Maitland as to the manner in which his 
prisoner would be disposed of. The emissaries of 
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Napoleon made strenuous efforts, when negotiating for 
the surrender, to extract a promise from the English 
officer that their master should be allowed to retire to 
America : but in vain. * I have no authority,' he replied 
to Count Las Cases, ' to enter into any arrangement of 
that sort ; nor do I believe my Government would 
consent to it . . . I cannot enter into any promise 
as to the reception Napoleon may meet with : ... he 
must consider himself entirely at the disposal of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent'* 

Thirdly, the permanent detention of Napoleon was a 
necessity to the whole world. Napoleon was no ordinary 
prisoner of war : he was the most extraordinary, the 
most dangerous man that modern times had produced : 
no precedent existed for the mode of dealing with such 
a case as that which had now occurred : the English 
government was under the necessity of making one 
Now whatever mistakes the English ministers may have 
made in their treatment of Napoleon, there can be no 
question that they were justified in providing for the 
safe custody of his person : they would have incurred a 
very heavy responsibility, had they not done so. The 
testimony of the historian of the Empire is conclusive 
upon this point * The tranquillity of the world,' writes 
M. Thiers, 'would be always in danger from Napoleon. 
As Frenchmen, we naturally feel a sympathy for the 
old companion of our glory, but that should not 

* Maiiland''s Journal: quoted in Scott's Life of Napoleon y 771, 
772. 
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prevent us from admitting the evident truth, that Europe 
kept in confusion for twenty years, and so lately again 
disturbed, and compelled to shed such torrents of blood, 
would not neglect the opportunity of protecting herself 
from the possible attempt of a man of such daring 
genius. Had he been • an ordinary dethroned sovereign 
like Louis XVIII., the laws of hospitality would have 
commanded that he should be allowed to choose some 
spot in free England, where he might terminate his 
career in peace. But it would be impossible to allow 
to wander through the streets of London the man who 
had escaped from the island of Elba and summoned the 
armies of Europe to the battle - plains of Ligny and 
Waterloo. Though nations are bound to resjDect the 
safety of others, they must also protect their own, and 
the English lawyers appealed with justice to the principle 
of legitimate defence, which authorizes every nation to 
defend itself when threatened. All societies restrain 
such persons as are considered dangerous, and all 
Europe, France included, having had abundant proof 
of how dangerous Napoleon was, was justified in 
depriving him of the means of doing harm. Europe 
had deprived him of his throne in 18 14, and had given 
him the island of Elba; but when in 181 5 he escaped 
from Elba, it was perfectly just to deprive him of his 
liberty. To deny this truth, would be but wilful blind- 
ness.'* ^ 

3. The place of his captivity xttmrn^ to be considered. 

* Thiers's History of the Consulate and the Empire, book Ixii. 
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The choice of St. Helena appears to have been made for 
two reasons: first because its isolated position and 
natural features rendered escape from it well-nigh 
impossible : and secondly, because its local situation 
allowed freer scope for exercise and indulgence than 
would have been compatible with adequate security 
elsewhere. 

I again quote from Thiers. * Napoleon's future 
residence was the first question brought under discus- 
sion. The trial that had been made of the Mediter- 
ranean showed that that locality would not suit. Some 
more remote sea must be chosen. The Indian ocean 
was too remote, as it was necessary to the general 
security to have frequent intelligence of the formidable 
captive. Besides, the Isle of France, the only place that 
could be chosen in that ocean was too populous and too 
much visited to be safe. In such a place Napoleon 
should be closely confined, an indignity which nobody 
even at that time thought of committing. There was in 
the Southern Atlantic Ocean, a volcanic island, very 
difficult of access, and so solitary that no prisoner 
detained there, however important, need be shut up in 
a fortress. This was Saint-Helena, which because of 
the advantages it. offered as a place of security had 
already attracted the attention of those statesmen who 
wished to have Napoleon removed from the neighbour- 
hood of the European seas. It was unanimously chosen 
as the most suitable spot for his detention.'* 

* TAe Consulate and the Empire^ book Ixii. 
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Thiers brings forward no reasons against the choice 
which was thus made : he evidently regards it as having 
been necessary, considerate, and just : he remarks indeed 
that the island was scarcely large enough for the bound- 
less activity of one for whom the whole of the Old World 
had offered too limited a field : but adds, * We must be 
just, and admit that if a prison proportionate to his 
energy were to be selected, the whole world should have 
been placed at his disposal, a world he had sufficiently 
tormented to justify its forbidding him all access to it 
for ever.' 

To St Helena then Napoleon was conveyed : and 
there he remained until his death in 182 1, a period of 
rather more than five years and a half from his first 
arrival. 

The behaviour of Napoleon during his captivity is a 
wide subject Indeed it is difficult to touch at any 
point the history of this great man, without finding that 
countless questions, political, moral, providential, and 
even religious, are involved in it 

Let it be at once admitted that the fall of Napoleon 
was great and unprecedented ; that no one perhaps had 
ever risen from a position of obscurity to one of higher 
earthly glory ; that no one had descended so suddenly 
to one of deeper humiliation and shame. Compare the 
greatness of Napoleon after Austerlitz in 1805, or at 
Tilsit in 1807, or at Dresden before the Russian cam- 
paign, when, in the language of the Prophet, he * made 
the earth to tremble and did shake kingdoms;' when 
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'kings bowed down to him and licked up the dust of 
his feet;' with his condition as a prisoner on board an 
English man-of-war, or as confined for five long and 
weary years to the rock of St. Helena : and say whether 
Napoleon did not touch the two extremes of human 
existence, and whether a greater reverse had ever before 
been the lot of man. 

Let it be also admitted that captivity meant far 
more to Napoleon than it could mean to other of 
the sons of men : that we must measure the galling 
character of his fetter by the unbounded freedom of 
which it deprived him : and that any restraint must 
have been unspeakably bitter to a proud and imperious 
will, which had hitherto hearkened to no bidding but 
its own. 

Let us make due allowance, I say, for the over- 
whelming reverse which had befallen him, and we shall 
find much to admire in the resignation with which he 
submitted to it; in the extreme grace, courtesy, and 
appearance of benevolence with which he usually 
received those who approached him ; in the unvarying 
kindness which he showed to those of his old com- 
panions in arms who had accompanied him to St. 
Helena; and in the efforts which he made to relieve 
by intellectual pursuits the monotony of his existence. 
* There is nothing very gay here,' he remarked one day 
to his friends, *we have nothing here in excess but 
time:' and when seeking to lengthen the evenings by 
reading aloud or by narrating events in his past life. 
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for the later he went to bed the better chance he had of 
sleeping, 'What a victory over time/ he would cry when 
eleven 6r twelve struck. 

There must have been a winning and attractive side 
in the character of Napoleon, or he never could have 
been the object of such unbounded devotion as that 
which followed him through long and bloody wars, and 
did not altogether forsake him even in his fall. The 
sound of village bells, we are told, deeply affected him : 
and when on one occasion, in the midst of an important 
conversation, their echo reached his ears, he stopped 
abruptly, and with a voice trembling with emotion said 
to his companion, ' That recalls to me the first years I 
passed at Brienne.'* The man who felt thus was not 
all iron. 

With this agrees his own remark upon his affection 
for General Desaix, who lost his life at Marengo; 

* Desaix was an angel, I loved him better than anybody 
else, and nobody loved me better than he : ' and few 
scenes are more striking than the exhibition of Napo- 
leon's grief when General Duroc was mortally wounded 
at his side during the pursuit of the Allies after Bautzen. 

* Adieu, my friend,' said Napoleon, after conversing with 
him for some time, * we shall meet again, and perhaps 
soon.' Then leaving the cottage where the dying Duroc 
had been placed, he sat down upon some fascines near 
the advanced posts; and there remained, overpowered 
with grief, his hands lying listlessly on his knees, his 

* Bourrienne, vol. iii. 222. 
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eyes wet with tears, deaf to the fire of the tirailleurs, 
unconscious of the caresses of a dog which frequently 
ran before his horse, and now stood before him licking 
his hands. The squares of the old guard, respecting his 
feelings, arranged themselves at a distance; and even 
his most confidential attendants did not, for some time, 
venture to approach his person. In vain Caulaincourt 
and Maret at length requested his attention to the most 
pressing orders. * To-morrow — everything,' was the 
only reply of the Emperor, as he again resumed his 
attitude of meditation.* 

* Such is human nature,* writes Thiers in commenting 
upon this scene, * so contradictory in its various aspects ! 
For this man who was now so afflicted by the wounded 
state of one human being, had within the preceding 
month been the cause of wounds and death to more 
than eighty thousand, and within the preceding eighteen 
years to more than two millions, and was still to be the 
cause of destruction to some hundreds of thousands.' 

It is perhaps the union of opposite and apparently 
irreconcilable characteristics in Napoleon which is so 
remarkable. 'It is impossible,' writes Captain Basil 
Hall after a long conversation with him at St Helena, 
*to imagine an expression of more entire mildness, I 
may almost call it of benignity and kindliness, than that 
which played over his features during the whole inter- 
view :' yet this was the man who murdered the Due 
d'Enghien in cold blood, who never forgave Moreau for 

* Thiers, Scott, and Alison. . 

S 
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winning the battle of Hohenlinden, nor Kellerman for 
the charge at Marengo ; who under the guise of friend- 
ship deliberately planned the overthrow of the Spanish 
Bourbons, and by the practice of a low cunning gained 
possession of their persons; who by his behaviour in 
seizing and detaining English travellers in France on the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, and still more by his 
rudeness to the beautiful and accomplished Queen of 
Prussia when pleading for her country at Tilsit, showed, 
as Sir Hudson Lowe told him, with more truth perhaps 
than courtesy, that he was no gentleman, and that when 
under the influence of passion, or his own interests 
required it, he could -renounce all the higher and nobler 
instincts of humanity, and be guilty of conduct worthy 
only of the tyrant. Napoleon, great as he was, showed 
to what depths of meanness human nature can sink, 
when moral and religious principle is wanting : like the 
image which the Assyrian monarch beheld in his dreams, 
he was made of various metals, and united within him- 
self that which is vile with that which is precious ; that 
which is frail, weak, and unsubstantial, with what is 
durable and strong. Napoleon, like many an emperor 
and hero before him, sank under his own passions after 
having vanquished nations, and proved once more the 
truth of the old saying, *He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.' 

Upon such a man, while yet in the full vigour of his 
manhood, came the sorrow of a lifelong captivity. 
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l^t us examine some of the sadder features by which 
his captivity was marked. 

L 27ie reality of his sorrow. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the intensity of Napoleon's grief during the 
closing years of his life. There had been previous periods 
in his career in which a deep gloom had rested upon his 
spirit : as, for example, during the retreat from Moscow ; 
or, as when his enemies increased around him in the 
campaign of 181 3, and, although defeated, remained un- 
broken and unsubdued ; or, as at his first abdication, when 
after ruling half the world, he was compelled to resign 
himself to the petty sovereignty of Elba: but on each 
of these occasions he was sustained by the hope of re- 
turning fortune ; his vivid imagination, his inexhaustible 
fertility of resource could perceive ways of deliverance 
when all around him despaired, and he was ever buoyed 
up by the belief that his star had not yet set Nor had 
he, so far, been mistaken. The calamities of the Russian 
war were in great part retrieved by the victories of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Dresden : the overthrow at Leipsic was 
almost atoned for by the marvellous successes of the 
campaign of 18 14: and the abdication itself was for- 
gotten in the return from Elba ; in the triumphant march 
of twenty days from Cannes to Paris, when Napoleon 
fulfilled his own prophecy that the eagle with the national 
colours would fly from steeple to steeple, even to the 
towers of Notre Dame ; and in the intoxication of his 
reception at the Tuileries, which fitly closed a day de- 
scribed by him as the happiest of his life. But now the 
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die was cast, and there was no appeal, no hope. Defeated 
at Waterloo, he returned to Paris : it was useless to pro- 
long the struggle : one hour was given him to abdicate. 
One hour ! to the man who had lately given law to 
Europe. Great was the agony of his strong will in sub- 
mitting to this indignity. Still, after he had surrendered 
himself to England there was a hope that liberty would 
be allowed him, and in the combinations of the future 
his daring mind could discern a possibility that he might 
yet play a great part in the world. But when the decision 
of the British government was made known to him, and 
he was consigned to a lifelong captivity in SL Helena, 
the outlook was indeed dark, and a profound and silent 
sadness rested upon him. His state, as Monsieur Thiers 
describes it, was one of calm despair, a moral agony: 
* Never,' he adds, 'was soul so dejected as his, and 
though he hid from his faithful companions the void 
that life had become for him, he did not feel it the 
less deeply.' The sailors of the Northumberland^ the 
man-of-war which bore him to his prison, and who had 
known him only as the monster of English journalism, 
were surprised to find him calm, gentle, and kind, and 
divining his evident chagrin, gave him the most touching 
proofs of sympathy. They were most carefiil in polishing 
the gun on which he was accustomed to sit, and showed 
their respect for his solitary reflections by retiring when 
he approached. 

As years passed away the despondency of Napoleon 
increased ; and as it became more and more evident that 
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death alone would terminate his captivity, his mental 
lassitude became more confirmed He gave up his 
usual exercise: he ceased to dictate the narrative of 
his campaigns: he refused to receive visitors. On 
some favourite fish in his garden dying, he exclaimed, 
^Everything I love — everything that belongs to me is 
immediately struck. Heaven and mankind unite to 
afHict me.' He lamented his decay of energy. He 
recollected that he used to dictate to four or five 
secretaries at once. ' But then,' he said, * I was Napo- 
leon — now I am no longer anything — my strength, my 
faculties, forsake me — I no longer live, I only exist.' 
Often he remained silent for many hours, immersed in 
profound melancholy. And thus the end drew near. 

I further remark that Napoleon's sorrow was pre- 
eminently : 

ii. A sorrow of the world. It hardly seems necessary 
to dwell upon this fact. Napoleon had lived wholly for 
himself : war had been his passion : universal power his 
ambition : the glory of France, which meant his own 
glory as the ruler of France, his ceaseless aim : it must 
be confessed that the interests which engrossed him were 
of the greatest : he was a Titan, and his playthings were 
titanic. But all was * of the world:' and when all was 
lost 10 him, life became unsupportable. 

We might expect that a man so fearless, but now 
utterly ruined, would seek to end his misery by suicide. 
And such was the case. At the time of his abdication in 
1 8 14 he took the poison which had been prepared for 
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him during the Russiq.n campaign, and which he had 
always carried with him. But the dose was not suffi- 
ciently strong, and after suffering severely he recovered.* 
'Fate has decided it:* he said to M. de Caulaincourt, 
one of the three persons who were in the secret of the 
poisoning ; ' I will live, — who can penetrate the future ?* 

Self-destruction is in many cases the act of an un- 
sound mind; but there were no signs of aberration 
of intellect in Napoleon : the poison had been long 
prepared : he took it with the utmost deliberation : he 
lived, but we have no reason to believe that he ever 
repented of the deed. He had lost all for which he 
cared to live : his sorrow was great : but it was a ' sorrow 
of the world that worketh death.' 

This leads me to observe, thirdly, that the sonow we 
are describing was : 

iii. The sorrow of an unsubdued will. It cannot be 
said that Napoleon was wholly destitute of religious 
feeling. *He frequently,' we are assured, 'read the 
Holy Scriptures, whose sublimity captivated him.* 
' God,' he said, ' is present ever3rwhere in the universe, 
and blind and dull must be the eyes that cannot find 
Him there.' On his medical attendant. Dr. Antomarchi, 
smiling at some directions which Napoleon had given for 
his funeral, he said in a severe tone, ' Young man, perhaps 
you are too clever to believe in God : I am not in that 
position : a man cannot become an Atheist merely by 
wishing it.' And after a conversation with a priest who 

* Consulate and Empire^ book liii. 
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had been sent to him from Europe, he complained greatly 
of his ignorance. * I wanted/ he said, * a learned priest, 
with whom I could speak of the dogmas of Christianity. 
He certainly could not inspire me with more faith in 
God than I possess already, but he might have strength- 
ened my belief in some important points of the Christian 
faith. It would be so agreeable to approach the tomb 
with full confidence in the Catholic religion.' Poor 
man ! he wanted some comfort at the close of his 
troubled career : but he knew not where to find it 
There is no intimation, but the contrary, that he ever 
recognized the hand of God in his affliction. It was, he 
constantly affirmed, the defection of Marmont in 18 14; 
it was the incapacity of Grouchy on the day of Waterloo ; 
which brought about his ruin : it was the cruel revenge of 
England which condemned him to the rock of St. Helena. 
But no higher hand, no overruling power, was ever ac- 
knowledged : and the stem, strong, unbending will, held 
out to the end. 

We can see, or at least we think we can see, the hand 
of God in the fall of the great Emperor. No kingdom 
founded on unrighteousness can stand : no system from 
which God is excluded can prosper : the great image may 
be erected, and men may fall down and worship it : but 
soon ' shall the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver and 
the gold be broken to pieces together, and become like 
the chaff of the summer threshing-floors.* The first 
French empire was built upon a foundation of selfish- 
ness and force : it fell, and great was the fall thereof. 
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We of this day have seen a second French Empire repeat 
the same unhappy course. But all this was hidden from 
Napoleon : or if any suspicion of it ever flashed across 
his mind, it was never confessed before men. His great 
will had raised him to the throne : and to the end he 
acknowledged no higher will than his own. The whole 
story of St. Helena is a sad comment upon this truth. 
Napoleon fiercely and sternly rebelled against his im- 
prisonment : he ever insisted upon the honours of 
royalty being paid to him : the courtiers of his little 
court must stand in his presence : he must be invariably 
addressed as Emperor : his movements must be free and 
unfettered It may well be doubted whether the English 
government should not have yielded, as far as possible, 
to the wishes of a fallen man. But that is not the 
question. These details give evidence of a will not yet 
chastened and subdued : of a spirit which, in the day of 
calamity, ever asserted its independence, and refused to 
bow before the authority of God. Napoleon's sorrow in 
his captivity was great : but it was the sorrow of an un- 
subdued will: and thus no remedy for it could be 
found. 

iv. Lastly, it was a sorrow without hope. 
It is said that in the conversations at St Helena, 
France was often the theme, and the brilliant Past ; but 
none spoke of the Present \ and the Future was usually 
avoided, for it presented no prospect but a prisoa Not 
that Napoleon did not meditate upon the future : a re- 
mark of his, when speaking of the Bourbons, shoW!s the 
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depth of his penetration. * I can foresee the uncertainty 
of their future career. By yielding to the passions of the 
emigrants, they will only alienate France more and more. 
It is not my son that will first profit by their mistakes, 
the house of Orleans will take precedence : but the turn 
of the Bonapartes may come.' Few political forecasts 
have been more profoundly conceived : few uninspired 
prophecies have received a more literal fulfilment But 
the future which Napoleon divined was a future of this 
world : of the world beyond the grave his views were 
dark and hopeless. He believed in God. But in what 
God? The God of the Bible, or the God of his own 
imagination ? Not surely in the God of Christianity ; or 
he could not have said, *I was a Mahommedan in Egypt. 
I will be a Catholic here, for the good of the people.' 
Not surely in a holy God ; or he could not have said, * I 
approach with confidence the throne of sovereign justice.' 
He believed in a future state : but not surely in the holy 
heaven which God hath prepared for His people ; or he 
could not have said when dying, * I go to meet Kleber, 
Desaix, Lannes, Massdna, Bessibres, Duroc, Ney ! They 
will come to meet me. They will experience once more 
the intoxication of human glory. We shall speak of what 
we have done. We shall talk of our profession with 
Frederick, Turenne, Condd, Cgesar, and Hannibal.* The 
last book that was read to him was the account of 
Hannibal's war in Livy. The last notes he dictated 
were on the defence of France in case of invasion. The 
last words he uttered were : * Tete d'arm^e, Desaix.' As 
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though he had a last vision of the battle of Marengo 
recovered by Desaix. He had lived, so far as man can 
see, * without God:* and the sorrow which gathered 
round his closing years was, it is to be feared, a son-ow 
'without hope.' 

I have dwelt at some length upon the character of 
this remarkable man, upon the circumstances which led 
to and accompanied his fall, and upon the deep gloom 
which to the close rested upon his spirit, as supplying 
us with no common illustration of that sorrow of the 
world which worketh death. 

The captivity of Napoleon suggests to us many 
lessons : the one which I have sought to illustrate is 
the inability of worldly sorrow to reform the character, 
much more to regenerate the heart. A man is stricken, 
sorely stricken by some great and overwhelming calamity: 
he bends beneath the blow : the bitterness of death is 
upon him : he sinks into a state of calm despair. But 
he does not of necessity repent. His sorrow is * of the 
world;' he turns not to God in his agony : he refuses to 
submit to the divine will, he rises up in rebellion against 
it : and thus, whilst all below is lost, no point of hope 
rises before him in the future. Is this an uncommon 
case ? There may be few, if any, who play their part in 
life upon so vast a' theatre as that which was occupied 
by Napoleon: but the outlines of that life reproduce 
themselves in many. And when, therefore, after many 
successes, the sorrow of a great calamity overtakes a 
man, it is well for him to ask, to what does such sonow 
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tend? If it leads to reflection, self-abasement and 
humiliation, the confession of sin, the cry for mercy, 
the look of faith directed to Christ, the gift of a new 
heart, the beginning of a new life : well But if the will 
remains unhumbled and unsubdued, if the world retains 
its hold upon the affections, if angry and rebellious 
thoughts prevail, then sorrow does but harden the spirit, 
and widen the breach between God and the soul. All 
sorrow is not ' sorrow towards God :' and if it fails to 
lead a sinner as a penitent to the throne of grace, it 
can only be that * sorrow of the world which worketh 
death.' 

II. Patmos. 

I turn now to an example of sorrow rightly borne : 
to a captivity of which little indeed is known, but which 
reveals to us a beautiful picture of the sustaining grace 
of God * I, John, who also am your brother and com- 
panion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for 
the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ' 
We know little of the banishment of St. John to Patmos 
beyond what is contained in these words. It took place 
probably towards the close of the reign of Domitian, 
about the year 95 a.d., and continued until the death of 
the Roman Emperor in the following year, when the 
persecution ceased. What a contrast does such cap- 
tivity afford to the one we have been considering. 

The cause for it existed not in the worldly ambition 
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of the prisoner, but in the testimony which he bore to 
the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Its supposed necessity originated not in the dangerous 
and ungovernable character of John, but in the unjust 
suspicions and guilty fears of the tyrant Domitian. 

The place of banishment was selected not out of regard 
to the susceptibilities of the banished man, but with the 
view of destroying his influence and hastening his death. 

No details have been handed down of the behaviour 
of the aged Apostle during his captivity : but we know 
enough to assure us that it must have been very different 
from that of the prisoner of St. Helena. 

There could have been little feeling of sorrow in one 
who would ' rejoice that he was counted worthy to suffer 
shame for Christ's name.' There could be no worldly 
regrets in one who had long ago renounced the world, 
and warned the Christian flock that ' if any man loved 
the world, the love of the Father was not in him.' 

There could be no rebellion of an unsubdued will in 
one who had forsaken all for Christ, and had proved 
the constraining power of the love of Jesus by a life-long 
devotion to His cause. 

There could be no deep despondency, no agony of 
hopeless despair, in one upon whose memory rested the 
comforting words of the Lord Jesus, and to whom was 
granted in his very captivity the Apocalyptic vision of 
coming glory. 

To Napoleon, * the spectator of his own career,' there 
would rise the image of a kingdom, once great and 
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terrible, but now shattered and destroyed, and of himself 
buried beneath its ruins, his star for ever set To John 
the image would be clear and full of a kingdom founded 
by God Himself, waging in all lands triumphant conflict 
with the powers of evil, and destined one day to * fill 
the whole earth.' 

If, as seems more than probable, the Apocalypse was 
written in Patmos, how sublime the occupation, how 
glorious the prospect, which cheered the hours of cap- 
tivity. Domitian could banish the aged disciple to a 
barren and inhospitable island, but he could not exclude 
from his vision the rest of heaven : he could tear him 
away from his beloved flock at Ephesus, but he could not 
separate him from the love of Christ. * Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world,' had been 
the promise given : and now that promise was fulfilled. 
* I was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of 
God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. ... I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord's day, and heard behind me 
a great voice as of a trumpet . . . And I turned to see 
the voice that spake with me. And being turned, I saw 
seven golden candlesticks, and in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man.' Tribulation 
had overtaken him : but his Lord had warned him that 
it would be so : *If they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you :' and blessed, thrice blessed, was that 
tribulation, which led to the unfolding to him of the pro- 
phetic scroll of the Apocalypse. If St. Helena was all 
misery, Patmos must have been all joy : for light indeed 
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would be the sorrow, which was cheered by the mani- 
fested presence of the Redeemer, and by the sure and 
certain hope of coming rest. 

The thought of the great earthly conqueror centred 
in himself, and a picture of the victory of Marengo 
seems to have flashed across the vision of the dying man. 
The thought of the beloved disciple centred in Christ : 
and to the promise of His quick return, the ready re- 
sponse was, * Even so come. Lord Jesus.' 

How different the lives, how different the closing 
years, of these two men ! They are types of opposite 
classes. To which of these classes do we belong? 
Sorrow may be ours : for * Man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward' It rests with us to deter- 
mine whether it shall be a 'sorrow towards God,' which 
soon gives place to joy: or *the sorrow of the world 
which worketh death.' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WHAT PROFIT HATH MAN OF HIS LABOUR ? 

' roi^at profit f^utfi a man of all '^i^ {about \»iici lie taitetl^ 
ttituer t%t 01111 f '— EccLES. i. 3. 

' jFor totiat %uti man of all f^in laliottr, aim of t^t beication 
of tliit l^eart, ia^tttitt %t l^itti Uhonxtn unner t^t nuttf JFor 
an |)i0 Qap0 are 0orroto0, ann ^i^ trabail grief/— ii. 22, 23. 

' roiiat profit 1i8t)i lie t^iat tnotitetl^ in tl^at bilberetn te 
laljouretld f *— Hi. 9. 

' JFor iDtio iinolDetli inf^it in q;ood for man in tf^in life, aU ttie 
Dai^it of l^iit bain life bitiicli %t itpennetlb atf a itlftaDoto i '— vL 12. 

* Se lia&e not cl^o^en me, l)ttt 3 (abe clio^en i^ou, ann 
orDainet) i^ou, tljiat pe tflioalD go ann luring fortld fruit, ann 
tliat i>our fruit lisl^oulT) remain/— John, xV. 16. 

EccLESiASTES is a melancholy book. It is the con- 
fession of an inquiring spirit, but of a spirit baffled and 
disappointed in its search : it is the cry of one who was 
ever feeling after truth which he could not find, and 
longing for light which was as yet denied him. 

The revelation of the divine will has been gradual 
and progressive. Prophecy did not begin with the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, but with the promise that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head. 
The Bible does not open with the Gospel of St. John 
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or the Epistle to the Romans, but with the Pentateuch, 
or possibly with the Book of Job. The great thinkers of 
the early ages were very energetic in their search after 
truth : * I applied mine heart,' says Solomon, * to know, 
and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the reason of 
things ' (Eccles. vil 25) : but disappointed in his inquiry 
he had to cry out, ' Deep, deep, who can find it out' 
(vii. 24) ? and there is no fuller confession of man's in- 
ability to comprehend the deep counsels of God than that 
of the wise man : * Then I beheld all the work of God, 
that a man cannot find out the work that is done under 
the sun ; because though a man labour to seek it out, yet 
he shall not find it : yea, further, though a wise man think 
to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it' (viii. 17.) 
It would seem to have been the province of the 
earlier books of the Bible to ask questions : that of the 
later ones to answer them. Thus the question, repeated 
again and again in Ecclesiastes, ' What profit hath a man 
of all his labour which he taketh under the sun ?' is very 
like the question asked by Esau, * What profit shall this 
birthright do to me' (Gen. xxv. 32)? or again, like that 
asked in David's time : * There be many that say. Who 
will show us any good?' (Ps. iv. 6.) It is a question 
often repeated now. Is life worth living ? Are we really 
the gainers by having been put into possession of the 
perilous birthright of human existence ? Is the burden 
of immortality, accompanied as it is by the burden of 
responsibility, one which we should have elected to bear? 
* What profit,' what permanent and satisfying good, what 
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real happiness ' hath man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun?' Are not 'his days sorrows, and 
his travail grief?' 

This question is asked on every side : its echo is 
heard in many Christian hearts. We will examine it, 
and then ask what suiswer has been given to it, first by 
Solomon, and then by Christ 

I. The Question. 

What profit hath man of his labour? Observe the 
background out of which the question springs,. The book 
opens with a confession of disappointment. It is not a 
gospel, a message of glad tidings, that Solomon pro- 
claims : the time for fAa^ had not yet come. * Vanity of 
vanities,' saith the Preacher, * vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity.' * Vanity,' literally a breath of light air, denotes 
that which quickly passes away, leaving no result behind 
it It is the characteristic, according to Solomon, of all 
earthly things, of pleasure, riches, grandeur, the life Of 
man, childhood, youth,.lengthof days,the oblivion of the 
grave. The universal reign of vanity is an acknowledged 
fact, and, as such, fills the Preacher's heart with sadness. 
The question before us then, is the question of a dis- 
appointed man : of one who had had great opportunities, 
great gifts, great successes ; of one who had occupied a 
great position, and had had more than common means 
of judging of the value of all that this world has to offer : 
but who at the close of a long and prosperous life could 

T 
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only ask, * What profit hath a man of all his labour which 
he taketh under the sun?* 

Solomon's survey of life serves to illustrate this questioiL 
Vanity is seen everywhere. Just as the sun, the wind, the 
rivers, repeat over and over the same endless comrse ; so 
does generation after generation pass away, without ap- 
parent result or progress : men and events are both alike 
forgotten, (chap, i.) 

Wisdom may belong to man, as it did to Solomon : 
but what does its possession lead to ? It enables him to 
see clearly the disorder which prevails : but it does not 
enable him to rectify that disorder. * I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun : . . . That which is 
crooked cannot be made straight; and that which is 
•wanting cannot be numbered.* (i. 14, 15.) 

Riches may belong to man, as they did to Solomon ; 
and thus the means of unlimited enjo)niient may be placed 
within his reach : but there is one fatal bar to happiness, 
the uncertainty of life : * One event happeneth to them 
-all.* (ii. 14.) 'Thou fool I this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided ?* 

And even supposing that earthly prosperity is vouch- 
safed to us, that no will external to our own interferes 
and dashes the cup of happiness from our lips ; there are 
causes enough in operation to make our tenure of such 
good a very frail one. In chapter iv. Solomon mentions 
four such contingencies : oppression (w. 1-3), envy (w. 
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4-6), loneliness (w. 7-12), and the decay of working 
power, (w. 13-16.) The envy and opposition of man, the 
desolation of a lonely heart, the growing feebleness of 
mind and body, are inseparably bound up with our life 
on earth, and may cast a blight over the fairest prospects. 
* Surely this also is vanity and vexation of spirit.' (iv. 16.) 

Once more, Solomon supposes the case of one to 
whom God has given wealth, honour, success, length of 
days : but from whom He withholds in some way the capa* 
city for enjoyment (v. i8-vi. 12.) It is no uncommon 
occurrence : * Now' Naaman, captain of the host of the 
king of Syria, was a great man with his master, and 
honourable : , . . he was also a mighty man in valour : 
but,' ah ! that fatal du^y * he was a leper.' What then is 
the real value of a life so completely subject to vanity ? 

At the close of chapter vL the Preacher reaches the 
extreme point of his inquiry, and again asks the question 
with which he began : * Seeing there be many things that 
increase vanity, what is man the better? For who 
knoweth what is good for man in this life, all the days 
of his vain life which he spendeth as a shadow?' (vl 
II, 12.) 

Such, then, is the question before us: an old question, 
yet one ever new. It is the world-wide cry of the human 
soul for happiness. Where, where is it to be found? 
You have learned, many of you by long and sad expe- 
rience, that this life is full of disappointment : * The eye is 
not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing ' 
(L 8) : you drink, but you thirst again : you eat, but you 
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are not satisfied: you have talent, industry, sagacity, 
shrewdness, presence of mind, aptitude for business, 
perhaps many and varied gifts: you toil on, and at 
length you grasp the prize : the world admires, flatters, 
envies : but are you satisfied ? in the very depth of 
your being are you truly and abidingly content? Or 
have you not too often to confess that you have laboured 
for meat which perisheth and which turns to ashes in 
your mouth? 'Vanity of vanities,' said the Preacher, 
* all is vanity.' 

The world is full of disappointed hopes : it is rare to 
find one who is thoroughly and entirely contented with 
his lot. Men are continually hewing out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns which can hold no water. Thou- 
sands have found out their mistake in the past : thousand3 
are finding it out in the present : and yet the hewing goes 
on. There is always a market for broken cisterns : what- 
ever else may be at a discount, they are at a premium. 
The question, then, may well be asked by everyone : Am 
I, or am I not, missing the end of my existence ? Am I, 
or am I not, living in vain ? 

II. The Answer of Solomon. 

The book of Ecclesiastes gives an answer to the ques- 
tion with which it opens : an answer as instructive for what 
it does nof contain, as for what it does contain. Solomon 
does not, as we have seen, seek to solve the difficulties 
of human existence by shutting his eyes to facts. The 
first half of the book (chaps. i-vL) is chiefly occupied 
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with a statement of the conditions of vanity under which 
man lives. Vanity is not ignored : it is, if possible, ex- 
aggerated. The mournful side of human life is every«^ 
where held up to view : its reverses and disappointments, 
its sorrows and its failures : it is the confession of one 
who has sought for the substance and grasped the 
shadow ; who has locked for profit, and found that' all 
is * vanity and vexation of spirit.' We must never shut 
our eyes to the facts of human existence : mysterious and 
incomprehensible they may be : but we shall be none the 
wiser for ignoring them. They are: how can we best 
deal with them ? 

I. First, then, Solomon insists upon M^ dignity attd 
happiness of a life of hard work. * In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread:' formed part of the original 
curse. But there was a blessing wrapped up in that 
curse. It is a precept of Sl Paul, * If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat' (2 Thess. iil 10) : and obedience to 
that command is as good as it is right. Solomon was 
a deadly foe to idleness: ^The idle soul shall suffer 
hunger:' *The sluggard will not plough by reason of 
the cold: therefore shall he beg in harvest and have 
nothing.' (Prov. xix. 15; xx. 4.) Work was to him a 
necessity and a delight : * There is nothing better for a 
man than that he should . . . make his soul enjoy good 
in his labour ' (Eccles. ii. 24) : ' Nothing better than that 
a man should rejoice in his own works ' (iil 22) : and in 
the oft-quoted passage in chapter ix. 10, * Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might :' Solomon sets 
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forth a principle which had proved the spring of some of 
his truest happiness : * My heart,' he could say, * rejoiced 
in all my labour.' (iL 10.) 

This is a partial answer, then, to the question before us. 
There is positive satisfaction in the healthy exercise of 
our powers : an active well-occupied life is commonly a 
happy life: hard work carries with it its own reward. 
But still something more is wanting. * I returned,' says 
Solomon, it is his mode of introducing a correcting 
thought, * I returned, and saw that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, not yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all' (ix. 11.) 'Chance,' incidents over which 
we have no control, external events of God's ordering, 
break in upon our lives, and disturb, perhaps destroy, our 
peace and happiness. 

The joy of labour, therefore, is no complete answer 
to our question. We may safely affirm that the idle can 
have no real happiness : one of its essential conditions 
are wanting : real satisfying good is not for them. On 
the other hand, a life of well-regulated labour meets 
many of the wants of the soul : but it does not meet 
them all Such life may be a purely selfish one : it may 
spring from no higher motive than self-interest : its aims 
and aspirations may be bounded entirely by the horizon 
of this world : it may know nothing of the will of God, 
nothing of the life beyond the grave : it may be of the 
earth, earthy ; and as such can never satisfy the deeper 
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wants of man. A life, then, of hard and even of success- 
ful work, whatever compensations it may carry with it, 
will often end in disappointment ' Vanity of vanities,' 
saith the Preacher, * all is vanity.' 

But Solomon does not stop here. An active life by 
all means : but an active life passed in the fear of God. 

2. Secondly, Solomon argues that all work must be 
done in the fear of God; * Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ' is his final answer to the question he is 
debating. 

Very early in life he had been taught that lesson. 
* I was my father's son, tender and only beloved in the 
sight of my mother. He taught me also and said unto 
me, Let thine heart retain my words; keep my com- 
mandments and live* . • • Wisdom is the principal 
thing : therefore get wisdom ; and with all thy getting 
get understanding.' (Prov. iv. 3-7.) And in what does 
wisdom essentially consist ? * The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.' (Prov. b:. 10.) The be- 
ginning of wisdom is not found in sagacity and shrewd- 
ness, talent for business, prudence, forethought, the wise 
adaptation of means to their ends; however valuable 
these may be as component parts of true wisdom : but 
in the fear of God, in the temper of godly reverence and 
awe. It is the fear of the finite in the presence of the 
Infinite : of the sinful in the presence of the All-Holy ; 
it is the serious, calm, submissive, obedient disposition, 
which accepts the will of God as the supreme good, and 
ever seeks to make that will its own* 
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If the vanity of human nature, viewed apart from 
God, is the leading topic of the book of Ecclesiastes; 
the great corrective is found in the acknowledged 
supremacy of the divine will * I know that whatever 
God doeth, it shall be for ever .... and God doeth it 
that men should fear before Him.' (iil 14.) * Fear thou 
God * (v. 7) : * it shall be well with them that fear God ' 
(viii. 12): and so on to * the conclusion of the whole 
matter :' which is thus summed up, ' Fear God and keep 
his commandments, for this is the whole man' (xil 13) : 
not the ' whole duty,* for ' duty ' is not in the original, 
but * the whole man :' this constitutes his true being; 
it is by the cultivation of this godly fear, that all the 
powers of man are brought into harmonious working, 
and the human personality- reaches its highest per- 
fectioa 

The fear of God is the one unchanging factor in 
man's existence which nothing can shake : all other 
things may be taken from him : this never. All else is 
possessed by vanity : * The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.' (i John, il 17.) 

Work then wrought in the fear of God and in obe- 
dience to His will is Solomon's remedy for vanity : and 
the two last verses of the book contain his final answer 
to the question with which it opens ; * AVhat profit hath 
a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sim ?' 
And this was perhaps as far as Solomon could go. 

3. In what is the answer defective ? 
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i. It is defective in this, that it gives no explanation 
of the reign of vanity. It points out the evil : it mourns 
over it : but it suggests no remedy for it The eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was not written 
when Solomon lived. Had it been written he would 
have known that vanity was the consequence of sin, that 
it entered into this world at the fall, and that its final ex- 
tinction will take place at ' the manifestation of the sons 
of God.' With the eighth of Romans in his hand, he 
might have said, ^ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity :' but 
he could have added in the language of hope, ' I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in 
us.' (Rom. viii. i8.) 

il The answer is further defective in this, that it 
opens out no way of escape from the guilt and dominion 
of sin. It recognises human sin : ' God hath made man 
upright : but they have sought out many inventions * 
(vii 29) : it mourns over human misery : but of the way 
of escape from sin and misery no mention is made. 

When Solomon wrote Jesus Christ had not lived and 
died. The words, ' Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest :' had not 
been spoken. The way of pardon was as yet but im- 
perfectly revealed : the way of holiness was made known, 
but the enabling power was only partially bestowed. We 
must not ask Solomon for what God had not given 
him : we must not look for a knowledge which he did 
not possess. 
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iii. Again, Solomon's answer is defective in that 
whilst enforcing to the full the fear of God, it does not 
show how that fear is to pass into love. 

It was reserved to the beloved disciple to proclaim 
that * God is love :' and it is the function of the Gospel 
as well to illustrate, as to enforce and apply this truth. 
* We love him, because he first loved us.' Solomon 
could not teach this. He knew in theory at least the 
fear of God. Did he ever know what it is to love God ? 
We cannot tell. Certainly he nowhere teaches us Aow 
to love Him. He leads us up to the fear of God. So 
far well : but he goes no further. And yet the heart of 
man craves love. 

iv. Lastly, Solomon's answer is defective in its hope 
of immortality. 

It has been asked. Did Solomon believe in a life 
beyond the grave ? Certainly he did. * God shall judge 
the righteous and the wicked' (iii. 17): * Know thou 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment ' (xi. 9) : are passages which combined with the 
statement, ^ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was : and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it ' 
(xiL 7) : assume that the spirit when separated from the 
body at death returns to God, there to live in His 
presence, to be judged according to works. * For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be eviL' 
(xii. 14.) 

But this falls far short of the hope of immor- 
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tality revealed in the New Testament ; the undying life 
of the true believer, the rest of Paradise, the glory of 
the resurrection, and the beatific vision. Christ had not 
died : Christ had not risen : Christ had not * abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.* 

We are too ready perhaps to pass harsh judgments 
upon the men of olden time ; forgetting how great were 
the disadvantages under which they laboured: that it 
was not so much want of will as want of light that kept 
them back ; that the heart was often right where know- 
ledge was defective; and that had Solomon, for ex- 
ample, lived under the Christian dispensation, he might 
have rivalled Augustine in his grasp of truth, Pascal in 
spiritual discernment, and Archbishop Leighton in 
piety. 

We pass from the answer of Solomon to : 

III. The answer of Christ. 

There is a close agreement between the teaching of 
Solomon and the teaching of the Lord Jesus. Christ 
teaches, as Solomon taught, that life viewed in itself 
is vanity : disappointment, sorrow, loss, decay, suffering, 
are our portion. Ecclesiastes is no dead letter in this 
Christian dispensation ; no relic of a bygone age : its 
echoes are heard in many hearts. Christ teaches, as 
Solomon taught, that one of the great safeguards of life 
is to be found in work. A life of hard work is a com- 
paratively safe life, a protected life, a life free from many 
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dangers to which idleness exposes us. And if to this 
the fear of God be added, life shall be not only safe 
but happy. Thus Christ taught by the most expressive 
and forcible of all methods, his own example : * My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
hiu work.' * I must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day : the night cometh when no man^ can 
work.' 

But Christ defines very precisely what Christian life 
ought to be. * Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain.' 
(John, XV. 16.) * What profit hath a man of his labour?' 
None at all, if his labour be wrought apart from God. 
In that case all is vanity and vexation of spirit But if 
it be wrought in God, to His glory and according to 
His will, then shall it issue, not in vanity, but in fruit, 
good fruit which shall abide unto life eternal. 

More precisely still does the great Teacher reveal 
this tmth to us. * I am the true Vine :* * The Christ, 
the Son of the living God.' * As the Father hath life 
in himself ; so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself.' 'He that hath the Son hath life.' Union 
with Christ and a participation in His life is the 
essential condition of fruitfulness : 'Separate from me 
ye can do nothing :' ' Abide in me ' and ye shall * bear 
much fruit' Let there be a living union with Christ, 
and the result will be fruit, fruit which abides. Fruit 
is the living outgrowth of the divine life within. It 
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consists of holy heavenly character^ or rather of those 
graces which constitute character : * love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance:' it consists of personal, self-denying effort 
for the good of others : * I was an hungred, and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me :' it consists of all work 
secular and spiritual which comes to us in the provi- 
dential ordering of God, and which we do in His name 
and to His glory. 

It is not so much the character of the work, as the 
motive which prompts it, which gives it its true value. 
* Let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with 
God' 

* In Christ ' therefore the believer, just so far as He 
is true to His high calling, bears * fruit unto holiness :' 
and His * fruit remains.' The character formed, the work 
done, is durable : the Christian lives, and his work lives 
also : the Christian dies, but his work dies not : * They 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.' 
Vanity is a thing unknown in the sphere of Christ: 
whatever is of Christ lasts : the cup of cold water given 
to a disciple shall in no wise lose its reward. 

Learn from this the dignity of Christian life, the 
importance of the present, the danger of letting slip our 
opportunities, the certainty of the reward. Learn too 
the misery, as well as the folly, of a wasted existence : 
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if you * sow the wind,' you shall assuredly * reap the 
whirlwind* Safety, hope, comfort, strength, are found 
in Christ, and in Christ alone ; in Christ is solved the 
mystery of life: in Christ is found the hope of im^ 
mortality. You can find no answer to the questions 
which perplex you, if you exclude Him from your view : 
become His disciple and the darkness vanishes. * Lord, 
to whom shall we go ? Thon hast the words of eternal 
life/ We have listened to * the wisdom of Solomon :* 

* Behold, a greater than Solomon is here.' And when 
therefore in our review of life, we are * in heaviness 
through manifold temptations,' may the image of the 
glorified Redeemer chase away the sadness : and to the 
desponding question, *What profit hath man of his 
labour ?' may the answer come, prompt and reassuring, 

* To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ETERNITY SET IN THE HEART. 

*l^e iutfi ntcne tntti^tfilnf; Ibecntffnl in it$ time; cl^a te 
iuft fict ttnnit^ in tl^tit l^ectt, 00 tl^ct no men ccn (I. t. 
iDttlbout encfiUitff men to) finn out tit \nnk ttct 0oli mtletl^ 
fr«m tlie liegtnntng to tl^e enn/— Eccles. iii. 11. 

• He hath set eternity in their heart :' would seem 
to be the true rendering of the above passage. The 
English Version is * He hath set the world in their 
heart;' but the word olam, although occurring nearly 
four hundred times in the Old Testament, never bears 
the meaning of * world.' It properly denotes a long period 
of time, the beginniAgor end of which is undefined. It 
is used seven times in Ecclesiastes. In L 4, ii. 16, iii. 14, 
ix. 6, it is rendered ^for ever, and is applied to a period 
the end of which is indefinite. In i. 10, it is rendered 

* of old time^ and refers to ages which have come to an 
end, the beginning of which is not defined. In xiL 5, 
it is rendered * longj * man goeth to his long home :* 
and is applied to the state of man after death, of which 
the beginning is certain, but the end undefined. Eternity 
is perhaps the best English equivalent for the word, not 
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used in its strict metaphysical sense, but in the sense of 
a long indefinite period, a period without defined 
beginning or end. And the meaning of the expression 
* God hath set eternity in the heart ' appears to be, that 
God hath given to man the faculty of passing under 
review long intervals of time, of recalling the past and 
forecasting the future, and, in the light which is thus 
gathered, of comprehending in some degree the ways 
and purposes of the Most High. Man is a creature of 
time, but God has made him conscious of eternity ; and 
this vision of eternity, this desiderium aetemitatis, 
ever urges him forward bjeyond the limits of the things 
seen and temporal, and creates within him an insatiable 
thirst for the unseen and eternal ' God has placed in 
the inborn constitution of man the capability of con- 
ceiving of eternity, the struggle to apprehend the 
everlasting, the longing after an eternal life.'* 

I deduce from this deep saying of Solomon two 
truths : (I) That there exists in man a vision of eternity : 
(iL) That there is wrapped up in such vision a latent 
prophecy of immortality. Thus the assertion of 
Solomon encourages us to aim at enlarged views of 
the ways and purposes of God : whilst it carries 
with it an implied pledge of the high destiny that 
awaits us. 

• Delitzsch {Biblical Psychology) quoted in Tht Speaker^ s Com- 
mentary. See also Delitzsch on EccUsiastes, and Hengstenbeig*s 
and Bishop Wordsworth's Comnuntaries^ where the above explana- 
tion of the passage is given. 
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I. The vision of Eternity. 

Solomon was a student of nature. To him the 
works of God in creation afforded convincing evidence 
of the eternal power and wisdom of the Creator. This 
is the leading idea of the passage we are considering. 
* He hath made everything beautiful in its time' 
Harmony, fitness, proportion, order, characterize all 
God's works. His world-plan, both in creation and in 
providence, is perfect As a subsidiary thought to thiSy 
Solomon declares that God hath set eternity in man's 
heart, hath given him the faculty of looking away fi-om 
the present into the past and the future, of discerning 
things eternal behind things that are transitory, and 
of viewing God's works, not in separate and isolated 
parts only, but as one comprehensive and undivided 
whole. He goes on indeed to affirm that, notwithstand- 
ing the possession of this far-reaching power, this 
intuition of eternity, man does not and cannot compre- 
hend in their completeness the ways and works of God : 
we see but parts of His ways : * No man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.' 
Still the important truth remains. God * hath set 
eternity in man's heart' It is well to note what practical 
consequences flow from it. 

i. And first, this vision of eternity is a very enlarging 
and ennobling thought. 

The tendency with all of us perhaps is to exaggerate 
the present, and to lay undue stress upon that by which 
we are directly and immediately affected. We are na- 

u 
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turally much occupied with whatever touches our 
own interests or contradicts our own prejudices or 
convictions. We are called upon to pass through some 
personal trial — sickness — loss — disappointment —oppo- 
sition — no matter what: it absorbs our attention, en- 
grosses our thoughts, and for the time monopolizes us. 
Or it is a question of religious opinion that is involved, 
a single point of doctrine, or of ritual, or of practice j 
we think about it, talk about it, perhaps quarrel over ii, 
as if the highest interests were at stake. Now what a 
protest against this concentration of thought upon self 
is the fact that God hath implanted in our hearts the 
faculty of enlarged contemplation ! What an ennobling 
thought it is that if we are the creatures of time, we are 
also the creatures of eternity, that we possess the 
capacity of viewing the present in relation both to the 
past and to the future, and of regarding it as forming 
part of the eternal counsels of the Most High. We 
know how the view of some extensive landscape, 
the panorama opened to us from some mountain-top, 
not only pleases the eye, but seems for the time to 
expand the mind and lift it out of its own little circle of 
cares and sorrows : and still more should the inborn 
vision of eternity open out to us a blessed vista of hope 
and progress, and raise us above the petty annoyances, 
and even the graver trials, of daily life. 

ii. Secondly, it should operate as a safeguard against 
prejudging the ways of God with man. 

In the strategy of a great commander^ in the work- 
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ing of a complicated machine, in the unfolding of a 
vast design, we often fail to understand a particular 
detail which is presented to our view. We see but a 
small section of a great work : it looks defective, 
meaningless, out of place : we at once condemn it But 
could we enlarge the range of our vision, could we 
examine not a part only, but the whole, we should see, 
in the harmonious working of that whole, the perfect 
adaptation of each part to the end for which it was 
designed. It is the partial view of things which causes 
us to err : extend the field of observation, and truth will 
prevail. 

Solomon, as he reflected upon the working of God's 
providence, the prevalence of evil, the many complica- 
tions and contradictions of the moral world, the 
universal reign of vanity,' was deeply conscious that 
there was much, very much, that was beyond his com- 
prehension : * No man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end.' But at the 
same time he felt that there was that within him, that 
marvellous gift of far-reaching penetrative thought, 
which, if rightly directed, would enable him to adjust 
many apparently inharmonious relationships, to reconcile 
many seeming contradictions, and to obtain juster views 
of the ways and works of God. 

And may not the solution of many of our difficulties 
in the wider field of general inquiry and speculation, as 
well as within the narrower limits of our own personal 
ej^rience, be found in the application of this old 
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principle. It is not that we know too much, but that we 
know too little ; it is not that our survey of things is too 
extended, but because it is so partial and so limited, 
that we become entangled in doubts, and allow the 
subtle. poison of an unphilosophical scepticism to enter 
the soul. The conceit of a very limited knowledge 
lends itself easily to the plausible theories of what 
boastfully calls itself advanced thought : and, a de- 
parture once -made from the principles of patient, pains- 
taking, and above all comprehensive inquiry, the 
pathway of truth is not easily regained Men look 
scornfully enough at the old paths along which those 
far wiser than themselves have been content to walk ; 
and, fondly imagining that they have left all worn-out 
creeds behind them, proclaim themselves the Prophets 
and Apostles of a new Evangel. It is not thus 
that we shall solve the difficulties that surround us: 
it not thus that we shall remove fear, doubt, anxiety 
from the mind : it is not thus that our path will shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. No. God 
hath set eternity in the heart of man, not to foster 
conceit, but to deepen humility; not to confine and 
limit his range of observation, but to enlarge and extend 
it; that he may thus form his judgments upon the widest 
possible basis, and learn with his growing knowledge 
how much must, for the present at least, remain unknown 
and unexplained 

The same principle holds good within the more 
limited field of Christian experience. How many things 
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there are in the sorrows and trials of Christian life 
which we cannot interpret : the fact of suffering is 
patent, but the why? is often altogether beyond our 
reach : and it is this very obscurity ever hanging over 
our trial which makes it so hard to bear. Now one 
remedy for this, I do not say that it is the only remedy, 
or one that always succeeds, but certainly one remedy 
consists in widening our field of vision, in endeavouring 
to take in the past and the future as well as the present, 
and in believing that the particular trial which presses 
upon us has a very close relationship both to that 
which has preceded and to that which follows it How 
often does a dark providence become luminous when 
seen in the light of after-results ! How often has the 
Christian reason to bless God for the discipline which 
at the time caused him infinite anguish ! ' No chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness.' There is an ' afterward ' in all trial : 
and that 'afterward' should never be left out of con- 
sideration. God had set eternity in the hearts of the 
early disciples ; they might well have taken into account 
the various surroundings of the Passion, the preparation 
made for it, and the blessed results which were to follow 
But they failed to do so. They ' were slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets had spoken.' It was 
hidden from them that * Christ ought to suffer those 
things and to enter into his glory.' They understood 
neither * the sufferings of Christ, nor the glory that 
should follow.' And thus in the dark hour of the cruci- 
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fixion they were as men from whose hearts hope had 
for ever died out 

It is well then to remember how vast is the plan 
of Providence, and of how intricate and compre- 
hensive a scheme each event, be it sad or be it joyful, 
forms a part. Countless are the interlacings of human 
affairs, wide and far-reaching the influence of particular 
events : we cannot, if we would, survey the whole provi- 
dential government of God : but we can extend as far 
as possible the field of observation ; and the wider the 
view we take, the greater reason shall we find to admire 
the Divine wisdom, and to yield submission to the will 
of God God did not originate the difficulties which 
perplex us : but He gave us one key to their solution, 
when He set eternity in the heart of man. 

iii. ITiirdly, the vision of eternity is a very humbling 
thought. If it encourages inquiry, it shows also how 
soon inquiry may be baffled : if it enlarges the field of 
the known and the knowable, it convinces us how 
much must remain unknown and unknowable. The 
wisest of men have usually been the most humble : they 
have ever been ready to acknowledge that the first 
condition of all true progress is humility. It is the man 
whose heart is set, not upon eternity, but upon time, 
and upon a very small and insignificant fragment 
even of that, the man of narrow, isolated, one-sided 
tastes and sympathies, that is in danger of being led 
astray by conceit, and of attaching an undue importance 
to his own opinion. Such men are the pioneers of 
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bigotry, the self-elected leaders of what they are pleased 
to call progress. * By their fruits shall ye know them.' 
* My soul, come not thou into their secret* God hath 
given thee - capacities, powers, the far-reaching glance, 
the vision of eternity, that thou mayest learn that which 
God hath to teach thee ; but above all that thou mayest 
learn how little thou really knowest, and how much it 
behoves thee in all thy questionings to walk humbly with 
thy God. 

11. The Prophecy of Immortality. 

There is a wide difference between the conjectures 
of the intellect and the definite announcements of the 
word of God. Reason and Revelation occupy very 
different spheres : but whilst they can by no means be 
classed together, they will often be found to point in 
one and the same direction ; and where this is the case, 
they mutually suppo'^t and confirm each other. It 
affords strong proof of the truth of a particular doctrine, 
if we find that the full-formed utterance of Scripture 
has been prefigured by the rude shapings of the human 
mind ; and that the faint and hesitating voices of nature 
are in entire harmony with the voice of God. We do 
not claim for reason the authority of Revelation : but 
where she proves herself the handmaid of Faith, it is 
unwise, it is irrational, to reject her testimony and 
refuse her support. 

We ask, therefore, what is the testimony of reason 
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to the permanency of man's being after death? Does 
she speak at all, and if so, what are her disclosures ? 

If God hath set eternity in the heart, hath im- 
planted in the constitution of man a power of vision, 
which revises to limit itself to the horizon of time : 
there will be found, I believe, in that vision a latent, but 
most real, prophecy of immortality. 

I. The instincts of nature point in this direction. 
Call it by what name we will, there is, and there ever 
has been, in every branch of the family of man, a belief, 
a hope, a conviction, that the soul shall continue to 
exist after death. This instinct exists apart altogether 
from instruction and experience ; it is found in the most 
degraded as well as in the most highly civilized races : 
it belongs to all religions, and expresses the moral con- 
viction of the practical reason of mankind. 

Socrates died discoursing of immortality : and two of 
the wisest of uninspired thinkers — Seneca and Cicero- 
have affirmed of this doctrine, that what all men in 
all ages have believed' must be considered as a law of 
nature : omni in re consensio omnium gentium lex naturce 
putanda est. If it be objected that such expectation, 
like many fancies of a popular belief, may possibly 
deceive us, it must at least be allowed that in this case 
it points in the same direction as the declarations of 
Scripture, and that it is in perfect accordance with the 
saying of the wise man, *He hath set eternity in their 
heart.' 
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2. Tike conclusions of rectson upon this subject are in 
advance of the anticipations of instinct. 

i. The unity of our inward being has been brought 
forward as an argument in favour of immortality. 
Manifold are the members of the body, manifold are the 
operations of the mind, manifold are the changes which 
are continually taking place both in the one and in the 
other : and yet we are conscious that amidst this cease- 
less flux, there is that within us which is staJ>le : that 
amidst this endless variety, we are in our essential being 
always the same. There is multiplicity at all points of 
the circumference : but at the centre there is unity : and 
it seems to be only reasonable to suppose that that 
which amidst the fluctuations of years remains ever one 
and the same, may continue to remain the same through 
the ages which are to come. 

I am unwilling to press this argument beyond its 
proper value. It points to what is possible, it points 
perhaps to what is probable : but it comes short of what 
is certain : it demonstrates what may be, not what must 
be : just because we have no actual experience of the 
state after death. We have experience of our inward 
being as surviving the countless changes to which we are 
subject: the true inner self survives the loss of limb, 
the decay of bodily powers, the destruction of well-nigh 
our whole personality: and we infer from this that it 
may survive the loss or separation of the whole body : 
but we can hardly infer from this that the soul must so 
survive it 
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In all cases of partial destruction, we have sensible 
proof of the continuance of the living powers : in the 
grand or final destruction of the whole body, we have 
no such proof. It may be: we confidently believe 
that it will be : but the argument from analogy does not 
prove to us that it must be. It points however, as we 
have said, in the direction of revelation, and may thus 
be regarded as a valuable ally of truth. 

il The power and capacities of the mind afford 
stronger evidence of the continued existence of the souL 
The law of adaptation is observable throughout all 
nature : we everywhere find a close and intimate relation 
between the organism which exists and the sphere in 
which that organism is to have its exercise. Thus we 
have light for the eyes, an atmosphere for the lungs, 
sound for the ear, food for the palate : everything is 
designed for a purpose, and the means are invariably 
provided by which that purpose may be fulfilled. Now 
apply this principle to the boundless desires and 
capacities of man, the cravings of the soul after some- 
thing not yet attained, the thirst for that which this 
world does not supply ; the organism is there : but the 
sphere for its activity does not as yet exist. What does 
this point to, but to the truth that man has not yet 
reached his full development, and that the present is 
but the infancy of our being, the rudimental stage of the 
true life that awaits us. God is no blind and incapable 
workman; His design is perfect, and He leaves nbl 
His work unfinished. The seed becomes a flower, the 
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acorn grows into a tree : and as throughout all nature 
the mute anticipations, the hidden prophecies which 
abound, all point to a higher stage yet to be developed : 
so do the varied powers of man point to a life in which 
those powers shall fully expand themselves. Thus the 
latent prophecy of immortality, which is wrapped up 
in the human soul, carries with it no light assurance 
that such piophecy shall have its fulfilment in a future 
state. 

iil TA^ moral ailment for the immortality of man 
is after all the strongest which the light of nature 
supplies, pointing as it does to a future life for the 
reparation of all the injuries of man towards God, and 
of men towards each other. The voice of universal 
conscience bears testimony to the perfections of God, 
there is a profound sense of right and wrong in every 
breast, and a deep conviction that the great Ruler of 
men will uphold the principles of righteousness and 
justice, and in the words of Scripture, 'reward every 
man according to his works.' Break off the life of man 
at death, and you do violence to both the hopes and 
fears of conscience ; you attach imperfection, and even 
injustice, to the existence of the good man ; you leave 
the bad man unrequited and unpunished; you prac- 
tically dethrone the righteous Governor of the universe, 
and roll back the human race into chaos. 

We must not, as I said at the outset, attach to the 
conclusions of reason the same value that we do to the 
findings of revelation. Scripture alone places us upon 
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that firm ground, from which nothing can move us. 
But the voice of reason has its value, and deserves to be 
attended to. Because we believe in Him who hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel, we need not ignore, perhaps we cannot always 
dispense with, those anterior proofs of immortality 
which He hath bound up, as we believe, with our 
original constitution. 

There are seasons in the history of the soul in 
which it needs all the evidence that can be procured 
In the dark and gloomy days of severe affliction; in 
times of temptation, bereavement, loneliness ; in those 
depths of sorrow into which the Christian is sometimes 
plunged ; the faith of the strong man will be shaken, and 
the agony of doubt will invade the spirit of the bravest 
The question will arise, whether existence is not after 
all a myth; whether the soul shall indeed survive the 
body; whether the hope of life after death shall not 
prove a delusion. At such times our sure foundation, 
our true resting place is found in the truth of God : 
' In God's word will I rejoice : in the Lord's word will 
I comfort me.' But the * lesser lights' need not be 
undervalued. Use them for what they are worth : and, 
although insufficient in themselves to give us a sure 
and certain hope of immortality, they point in the same 
direction as the promise, and may well tend to confirm 
our faith in the written word 

Such then are the lessons I draw from the profound 
saying of Solomon. There exists in man, creature 
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though he be of time, a vision of eternity : it is an 
ennobling, a protecting, and a humbling thought : as 
such it has its value. But, moreover, there lies wrapped 
up in such vision a prophecy of man's own immortality : 
be it an instinct of nature which points to an indefinite 
future ; or a conclusion of reason founded upon the 
unity of our being, and still more upon the powers and 
capacities of the mind, and the demands of universal 
conscience, it has in it a prophetic force, and assures 
us that the life of the soul does not end with the death 
of the body, God indeed hath given us other and ampler 
proofs of the glorious future that awaits us, and we do 
well in times of darkness and despondency to rely upon 
the strongest evidence within our reach. But we find 
within ourselves another witness, an eye which penetrates 
the future, a prophetic voice which proclaims a life 
beyond the grave : and there are moments, as the dark- 
ness deepens around us, in which we may be thankful 
that God hath made us what we are, and that, in 
assiigning to us the limitations of time, He hath ' set in 
our heart' a boundless vision, even a vision of eternity. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PRESENT SUFFERING AND FUTURE GLORY. 

*iFot 3( ttckon tiat tit unfUtint^ft of tW j^ttntnt timt 
ate not toottlip to be compateo Init^ tf^t glot; tol^icti ^Ifcsn 
lie tebealeo in tt0/— Rom. viii. i8. 

'jFor ottr Itgl^t affliction iaiici iii ^nt fot a ntontent, 
i»ctketij for ua a fat mote e^ceeoing ano etetnal bieiglftt of 
glot? : totiile toe loo)( not at tlbe tl^ing^ tol^itti ate ^een, bat 
at tbe tt)infip0 to^icb ate not jseen : fot tbe tbing0 to^icb ate 
^een ate tempota{3 but t^e t^ing^ laiiici ate not ^een ate 
etetnal/ — 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

' 3!f toe 0ttffet, toe jsb^ill f^^f^^ ^ti^ toitb bint/ 

2 Tim. ii. 12. 

The eighth chapter of the Romans contains the climax 
of the greatest of St. Paul's Epistles, the masterpiece, as 
Luther calls it, of the New Testament. In it the Apostle 
brings the doctrinal argument of the Epistle to a close. 

The outline of the argument may be thus briefly 
stated. 

All men are guilty before God: first, the Gentiles 
(i. 18-32) : secondly, the Jews. (iL i — iii. 20.) 

Justification is by faith only, for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (iiL 21-31) : as proved by the 
examples of Abraham and David, (iv.) 
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The blessed consequences of such justification : peace 
with God and a joyful hope of eternal life. (v. i-ii.) 

Chapter viiL, with its description of the present 
privileges and ultimate triumph of the believer, might 
now follow : it does indeed stand in close logical con- 
nexion with the opening verses of chapter v. But 
certain questions have occurred to the Apostle's mind 
as requiring investigation, and several digressions there- 
fore intervene: the parallel between Christ and Adam 
(v. 12-21): the answer to the possible charge of Anti- 
nomianism (vi. 1-23) : the illustration of the assertion, 
* Ye are not under the law' (viL 1-6) : the description 
of the practical effects of the law. (vii. 7-25.) 

In chapter viiL St. Paul resumes the argument from 
V. II of chap, v., though not without reference to 
what immediately precedes ; and teaches explicitly that 
the divided state of those who are in Christ Jesus ends 
in the glorious triumph of the Spirit over the flesh: 
incompletely indeed, but not inconsiderably, even here 
(1-17): completely and gloriously hereafter (18-30): 
closing with the assertion that the Christian has no 
reason to fear the issue of the conflict, for nothing can 
separate him from God's love in Christ. (31-39.) 

It is in the course of the Apostle's lucid description 
of the present privileges of the child of God, his 
freedom from condemnation, his power over sin, his 
spirituality of mind, his holiness of walk, his sonship, his 
heirship, his sure and certain hope of glory (viiL 1-17); 
that the question of the believer's present suffering 
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presents itself. How can such suffering be reconciled 
with the sonship and heirship of the believer? Does 
not the fact of suffering seem to negative the present 
value of such exalted privileges ? By no means, answers 
the Apostle. Suffering is rather the necessary condition 
of glory. As God's children we are God's heirs : such 
is the universal law : as adopted children the inheritance 
is secured to us : but upon a certain condition : it is 
ours, provided that we are partaking of that course of 
suffering whose aim and end is glory. Not all suffering 
shall issue thus : but suffering with Christ, in unison 
with and in submission to Him, shall assuredly issue in 
our being glorified with Him : * If so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be also glorified together.' 
(v. 17.) 

The Apostle then proceeds to sweep away all pos- 
sible conclusions adverse to the believer's hope, which 
are derived from the prevalence of Christian suffering. 
Contrast, he says, for a moment the insignificance of 
present suffering with the greatness of the glory that 
awaits us : * I reckon,' I am myself thoroughly con- 
vinced, * that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worth regarding in comparison with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us and upon us :' and the greatness 
of this glory is further enhanced by the fact that ail 
creation is in sympathy with our hope : all creation now 
groaning under the bondage of corruption awaits as it 
were with eager longing the day of its deliverance, even 
the day of the glorification of the sons of God. 
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In view then of the fact of the believer's present 
suffering, the Apostle stays himself upon the thought of 
the insignificance of such suffering as compared with 
the glory that is to follow. It is a favourite thought 
with St. Paul : we find it again in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18) : it was useful to him: 
may it not prove useful to ourselves ? 

The eighth of Romans carries us far beyond the 
book of Ecclesiastes. God, as Solomon appears to 
teach, hath set eternity in man's heart; He hath im- 
planted within him a vision of eternity, a latent pro- 
phecy of an immortal existence. But the inspired 
Apostle treats not of dim visions and hidden anticipa- 
tions, but of a sure and certain hope ; of clear, full, 
and well-attested realities. He preached * Jesus and the 
resurrection.' To him the revelation of glory was a 
great fact, exercising a mighty influence over his heart 
and life : * he looked not,* did not fix his eyes ' upon the 
things that are seen, but upon the things that are not 
seen :' and was thoroughly persuaded that ' the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.' 

Let us examine some of the points of comparison 
between present suffering and future glory, which were 
evidently present to the Apostle's mind. 

I. And first : The preparatory and educational cha- 
racter of the oncy as compared with the finality and 
completeness of the other. 

Suffering belongs to the initial stage, not to the final 

X 
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perfection of our being : it marks the period of educa- 
tion, not the season of fruition and rest. Tribulation 
is indeed an essential agent in separating the chaff from 
the wheat, in purging out the dross, in perfecting the 
character : it is as the Latin tribulum or threshing 
instrument, wherewith the Roman husbandman sepa- 
rated the grain from the husks : sorrow, distress, and 
adversity are the appointed means for separating in men 
whatever is light and trivial and worthless from the 
solid and the true ; they are the tribulations or thresh- 
ings, as it were, of the inner man, without which he 
could not be fitted for the heavenly garner. It is weU 
for the tried and afflicted Christian to recognise this 
fact He is still a disciple, and he must be content 
to endure the discipline of discipleship. He may be 
sure that he needs it He may be sure that it is meant 
for his ' profit.' He may be sure that * whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.' All this belongs to the very 
alphabet of Christianity. But we are sorry learners : we 
sometimes need to spell the lesson over again from the 
beginning. 

Let the need and blessedness however of Christian 
discipline be accepted, it surely is a comforting thought 
to remember that it is intended to prepare us for a 
final and perfect state : and that as compared with that 
state it is indeed to be lightly accounted of. The pain 
and self-denial involved in the schoolboy's early cul- 
ture are as nothing when compared with the after 
results of moral power, well-trained intellect, and pro- 
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fessional success. The sorrow of the one is lost sight 
of in the gladness of the other, and in the joy of 
triumph he remembers no more the arduous labours 
which led to it We are willing to sink the present in 
the future, and to endure a momentary pain for a life- 
long happiness. And should it be otherwise in the far 
nobler sphere of Christian training and final rest? 
Should we not patiently submit to what a wise and 
loving Father considers to be necessary for His children ? 
Regard the present as the seed-time of a glorious 
harvest, the time ,of the preparation of imperfect beings 
for the fruition of a perfect state, and you will feel 
how true is the Apostle's statement, 'that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.' 

2. Secondly : The brief continuance of the one^ as com- 
pared with the limitless duration of the other. In the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul speaks of the 
affliction as * but for a moment,' compared with * the 
eternal ' glory which is to follow : he sets the short-lived 
present against the lasting future, and measuring the 
one against the other decides that no real comparison 
between them can stand. (2 Cor. iv. 17.) 

It is the veriest truism to speak of the brevity of 
life, and as a consequence of those afflictions by which 
that life may be marked And yet I am not sure that 
truism can be dispensed with in religioa A truth is not 
less a truth because it is simple and self-evident, and it) 
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the struggle of life we want all the help which truth can 
bring to us. 

It 'diminishes the value of a pleasure to know that 
it must quickly pass: the same consideration must 
surely tend to lessen the pain of trial : there is com- 
fort in knowing that, however severe, its duration is 
limited : our affliction is * but for a moment.' No doubt 
it is the tendency of suffering to prolong its own agony. 
The hours of ease and comfort pass rapidly enough : 
those of mental or bodily pain linger sadly in their 
course: day follows day, and night follows night in 
endless succession : ' Every night,* says the Psalmist, 
* wash I my bed : and water my couch with my tears :* 
nothing removes the pain, nothing fills the void, 
nothing gives brightness, or even hope to the spirit. 
Thus it seems almost a mockery to remind the sufferer 
of the brief continuance of all trial. It may be short for 
others, he may argue, but it is long for me. It has heen^ 
oh ! so long upon me : it is upon me now, ever making 
itself felt with a growing intensity : I dare not, I cannot 
look forward to its removal. The night of weeping is 
to many a sufferer like the night of an Arctic winter, 
apparently unending. 

Now it should be the Christian's aim to look at things 
as they really are, and not as they only seem to be. We 
are bad judges of duration when in the furnace of afflic- 
tion: we must be guided by God's estimate, not by 
man's. But God expressly declares that *the time is 
short,' and that our affliction is *but for a moment:' 
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long it may seem to be, as the years drag wearily ; but 
short it most assuredly is, when compared with what is 
to follow. How short, when viewed from a distance, 
does many a past trial appear: how short will all trial 
prove to have been, when the great future is unveiled. 
If God hath set in our heart, as we have seen, a vision 
of eternity, it is that we may look beyond the present 
into the future, and find in the coming consolation some 
assuagement of our present grief. 

3. Thirdly : The lightness and insignificance of the one^ 
as compared with the weighty the surpassing excellence of 
the other. 

It is difficult to express in English the energy of the 
Apostle's language. The present burden of affliction he 
declares to be momentary and Might:* the future glory 
'weighty' and eternal The present affliction worketh 
out for us in a ' surpassing and still more surpassing ' 
manner (^aff vwepfloXriy elg vwepPdXriy), from one degree 
of excess to another, the weight of coming glory ; and 
the good things which pass man's understanding will 
be found to outweigh beyond all measure the evil which 
he now endures. It is upon this surpassing excellence, 
this glory shining with excess of brightness, that the 
Apostle bids us fix our gaze. * While we regard not,' do 
not fix our eyes upon and propose as our aim, *the 
things which are seen, but the things which are not 
seen : for the things which are seen are temporary, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.' 

St Paul here initiates us into the secret of endurance. 
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Live for the present only, and trial shall be hard to bear : 

• in losing the earthly treasure you lose all : the good you 

craved is gone from you, and you have nothing with which 

to replace it How painful is suffering to those who know 

not the grace of God and the hope of immortality. But 

let the eye of faith be clear, the hope well grounded, the 

heart fixed upon * the glory which shall be revealed ;* I 

do not say that the burden of affliction shall not be felt, 

but it shall be light to bear. The human soul lives by 

hope : the anticipation of a better future ' is the leverage 

of our being:' and there is a marvellous sustaining* 

power in the belief in God's heaven, that heaven which 

shall include * all that is really best on earth, and more 

besides*' * 

Such is the contrast which St Paul offers to our 

view. 

The One. The Other. 

i. Affliction. i. Glory. 

iL For a moment iL Eternal, 

iil Light iil Weighty. 

iv. Far more exceeding. 

With such a comparison present to his mind, he might 
well sum up his argument and say, * I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.' 
Let us now glance at some of the Inferences to be 
drawn from this view of Christian suffering. 

* Liddon's University Sermons^ 2nd series, p. 66. 
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I The importance of regarding things in their true 
proportions and in the relation in which they stand to one 
another. 

The tendency of the human mind, as we observed 
in the last chapter, and especially of the suffering 
mind, is to concentrate its attention upon whatever lies 
immediately before it. We look at the things which are 
seen and felt : we ki;ow the pain they cause us : we 
perhaps exaggerate their importance, and despair of a 
remedy. Thus oftentimes we become fretful, impatient, 
irritable, rebellious : the service of God wears an appear- 
ance of hardness : we almost begin to doubt whether it 
is His service at all. 

We must beware how we allow a mistake as to the 
relative importance of truths or facts to take possession 
of the mind : it often leads to positive and dangerous 
error. Child of immortality, refuse to allow your thought 
to fix itself upon a single point in time : the vision of 
eternity was not given you that you might limit, but that 
you might extend your range of view. 

The reality of a life after death is indeed now-a- 
days discussed as if it were an open question, and had 
no direct relation to this life and its duties. But cer- 
tainly it has such relation ; and one of the strongest 
incentives to duty is withdrawn, if you deprive man of 
his belief in immortality. I do not now urge the value 
of this belief as a proof of its correctness, but as an 
evidence of its practical importance. Its presence cheers 
and tranquillizes the mind in seasons of affliction, supplies 
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the strongest motives to the practice of righteousness, 
and lights up the future with an und)dng hope. Whilst 
the want of it opens the flood-gates of licentiousness, and 
leaves with man no higher end in life than the gratifica- 
tion of self. 

If your view of things then is to be true, it must be 
comprehensive : you must regard the marvellous gift of 
existence, not in isolated fragments, still less in its brief 
earthly span, but as of infinite duration ; and you must 
endeavour to read the meaning of your sufierings in 
time, by the light which streams in upon them from the 
glory of eternity. 

ii. TAe close connexion which exists between Christian 
suffering rightly home^ and the glory which shall be revealed. 
I say Christian suffering ; because it is suffering in and 
with Christ of which St Paul speaks : * If so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together.' 
And I say further. Christian suffering rightly borne; 
because it is only such suffering that carries with it its 
full blessing as a preparation for the future state. The 
ultimate benefit however is great to every tried believer 
who recognises the necessity, discerns the meaning, and 
meekly accepts the teaching of suffering. 'Our light 
affliction .... worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory:* 'worketh for us,' brings 
about and secures to us, as its sure and predetermined 
result, the greater glory. 

There is that in the soul of man which only dis- 
cipline, often severe discipline, can remove. The re- 
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adjustment of our relationship to God, which is called 
in theological language justification, involves a change 
of state. But we need also a thorough transformation 
of character : and in this transformation suffering 
bears an important part. It leads to much searching 
of heart, much humbling thought ; a deeper and 
truer self-knowledge; a simpler trust in God; a 
weaning of the heart from the world; a more lively 
anticipation of the coming glory ; it refines, purifies, and 
spiritualises the soul ; it would seem to be a discipline 
which, from the inborn sin of our nature, has become 
essential to the ripening of the immortal spirit for 
heaven. Suffering and glory thus touch each other, as 
it were, in the design of God, as well as in the expe- 
rience of the Christian : the one is the condition, the 
almost necessary condition, of the other : ' If we suffer, 
we shall also reign with him.' ' If so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be also glorified together.' 

iii. The inconceivable greatness of the glory which shall 
be revealed. This indeed is implied in the comparison 
before us. If the sufferings of the present are trivial and 
insignificant as compared with the glory that awaits 
us, then must that glory be of surpassing worth. And 
this the Apostle proceeds to illustrate. The earnest 
expectation of creation, the dumb groaning of the 
animate and inanimate world, alike point to a coming 
deliverance. But that deliverance is wrapped up in the 
manifestation of the Sons of God. The day of their 
final glorification shall be the day of the translation of 
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the creature into 'the freedom of the glory of the 
children of God.' The one shall involve the other, and 
the joy and gladness of an emancipated earth shall swell 
the triumph and enhance the blessedness of the risen 
saints. 

Our knowledge of the future is of course but limited : 
we know only in part: we see through a glass darkly. 
It seems probable that with our present faculties we 
are not in a condition to comprehend more than a dim 
outline of the future. As the Israelites were taught by 
type and symbol, and discerned but in shadow the 
substance of the coming redemption : so is it with us. 
Progress is the law of our being, and the analogies of 
the past lead us to entertain the highest expectations 
of the glorious realities of the future. There is no limit 
to our growth and progress here : need there be any limit 
to our growth and progress hereafter? Grant that the 
happiness of the glorified shall be complete ; the know- 
ledge, the love, the joy, all perfect ; are we to suppose that 
such perfection is incapable of increase, that the limit once 
reached, all possible advance is at an end ? I think not 

There is a fine passage in a sermon of the late 
Robert Hall on *The glory of God in concealing,' 
in which as much perhaps is said as can be ^d 
upon this deep mystery. 'The glory of God is con- 
cerned in concealing much in His character, works, 
providence, and revelation, because this will probably 
be a source of great additional .happiness to the re- 
deemed, and mingle itself among the elements of 
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devotional enjoyment in the eternal state. A degree of 
surprise and astonishment, which cannot consist with the 
perfect comprehension of whatever fells under our cog- 
nizance, appears to be one ingredient in the highest 
degree of felicity of which a rational being is susceptible. 
.... The Deity is intended to be the everlasting field 
of the human intellect, as well as the everlasting object 
of the human heart, the everlasting portion of all holy 
and happy minds, who are destined to spend a blissful 
but ever active eternity in the contemplation of His glory. 
This can only be effected by His concealing Himself 
He will for ever remain " The unknown God." We shall 
ever be conscious that we know little compared with 
what remains to be known of Him : that our most 
rapturous and lofty songs fall infinitely short of His 
excellence. If we stretch our powers to the uttermost, 
we shall never exhaust His praise, never render Him 
adequate honour, never discharge the full amount of 
claim which He possesses upon our veneration, obedience, 
and gratitude. When we have loved Him with the 
greatest fervour, our love will still be cold compared with 
His title to our devoted attachment This will render 
Him the continual source of fresh delight to all eternity. 
His perfection will be an abyss never to be fathomed ; 
there will be depths in His excellence which we shall 
never be able to penetrate. We shall delight in losing 
ourselves in His infinity. An unbounded prospect will 
be extended before us: looking forward through the 
vista of interminable ages, we shall find a blissful occu- 
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pation for our faculties, which can never end : while 
those faculties will retain their vigour unimpaired, and 
flourish in the bloom of perpetual youth. ... In the 
contemplation of such a Being, we are in no danger of 
going beyond our subject : we are conversing with an 
infinite object, in the depths of whose essence and pur- 
poses we are for ever lost This will probably give all 
the emotions of freshness and astonishment to the 
raptures of the beatific vision, and add a delightful 
zest to the devotions of eternity. This will enable the 
Divine Being to pour in continually fresh accessions of 
light; to unfold new views of His character, disclose 
new parts of His perfections, open new mansions in 
Himself, in which the mind will have ample room to 
expatiate. Thus shall we learn, to eternity, that, so far 
from exhausting His infinite fulness, there still remain 
infinite recesses in His nature unexplored, scenes in His 
counsels never brought before the view of His creatures ; 
that we know but " parts of His ways ; " and that, instead 
of exhausting our theme, we are not even approaching 
nearer to the comprehension of the Eternal AIL' * 

iv. T/ie sustaining character of Christian hope. The 
manifested perfection of the children of God is a thing 
yet future. We possess indeed the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
the earnest and the pledge of the coming harvest ; but 
we * wait for the adoption.' In one sense our adoption 
is come already. * The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God ' (v. i6) : but 

* Robert Hall's Works, vol. vi. 68-71, 9th edition. 
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the fulness of our adoption, its final manifestation by 
the rescue of the body from corruption, is yet future : 
* we wait for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body/ (v. 23.) 

But the period of waiting is by confession one of 
suffering ; * we groan within ourselves :' *we that are in 
this tabernacle do groan being burdened.' (2 Cor. v. 4.) 
In this we are in full sympathy with that 'creation,' 
which *groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now:' we confess with a suffering world to a common 
heritage of vanity. But as with the visible creation, so 
with the church of God, the subjection to vanity is a 
subjection endured in hope. * We are saved by hope.' 
Hope is faith in its prospective attitude, ' the substance,' 
the confident expectation *of things hoped for' (Heb. 
XL i) : bringing near that which is yet future, giving 
reality to that which is not yet seen. Hope comes to 
our rescue in the dark and cloudy day : it cheers and 
supports the suffering believer : it gives patience and 
constancy to the soul : it carries with it the latent 
prophecy of deliverance. So far from ministering to 
sloth or encouraging presumption, it helps to quicken 
the languid energies of the Christian, and encourages 
him to wait humbly and yet confidently for the coming 
day. * If we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it' (v. 25.) 

v. The strengthening character of spiritual grace. Not 
only does hope sustain the sufferer ; a still more power- 
ful agent comes to his assistance. ' Likewise the Spirit 
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also helpeth our weakness.' (v. 26.) Our weakness is 
alas a reality : but so also is the strength supplied * Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you ' (Acts, i. 8) : * Strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner pian ' (Eph. iii 16) : * Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.' How true an ex- 
ample of this weakness is found in our inability to pray 
aright : * we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought :' we know neither wJia^ we should pray for, nor 
^vw we should pray for it ; neither the matter nor the 
manner of our prayer : but the Spirit comes to our aid ; 
He pleads and intercedes with us, He kindles the true 
desire,. He gives expression to those unuttered yearnings, 
which the Searcher of hearts recognises as the breathing 
of His own Spirit, and therefore the expression of His 
own wilL 

This suffering life of ours then is full of seeming 
contradictions : it is a life of sorrow, and yet of joy : of 
weakness, and yet of abounding strength : great are the 
possibilities of grace : vast the capacity of the soul 
which, emptied of self^ seeks to be filled out of the 
fulness of God. We live upon the border-land of two 
worlds, the seen and the unseen; and we are assured 
that * God is able to make all grace abound toward us.' 
(2 Cor. ix. 8.) 

Who shall question our heavenly Father's love, who 
shall dare to limit the bestowment of His Spirit ? * My 
God shall supply all your need, according to his riches 
in glory by Christ J^sus.' 
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vi. Tk^ beneficial co-operation of all things for the 
Christian. 

This is the last inference I draw from the Apostle's 
comparison of present suffering with future glory. 

The fact that he draws such comparison suggests to 
us the importance of viewing things in their just pro- 
portions, and in the relation which they bear to one 
another. Do not look at the present apart from the 
future: remember that a very close connexion exists 
between Christian suffering and final glory : let the hope 
of the one help you to form a true estimate of the nature 
andr design of the other. 

Great indeed is the glory which shall be revealed in 
us, a glory to which all creation looks forward with 
earnest expectation, and in which both the animate and 
inanimate world shall participate. 

Let the hope then of this coming deliverance sustain 
the Christian in sorrow : let the strength even now as- 
sured to him support him in trial : he is a child of God, 
and the purpose of God concerning him shall assuredly 
have its end : for * we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.* (v. 28.) 

This is the final inference : the beneficial co-operation 
of all things on behalf of them that love God By ' all 
things' in this passage I do not understand the sins of 
believers. The Apostle here views the believer as justified 
by faith, dead to sin, dwelt in by the Spirit : the question 
of sin is, not under consideration : to introduce it would 
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be to bring an alien element into the discussion. The 
Apostle's argument deals with the sufferings of believers, 
the adverse and afflictive events of Christian life : and it 
is of these events, and of these events, as I conceive, 
exclusively, that St Paul declares that they * all ' without 
exception work together, co-operate one with another, 
for the final and eternal welfare of them that love God. 
A grand conclusion to a doctrinal passage of the utmost 
value and importance. 

* All things ' do not always appear to work together for 
the present happiness of the child of God : the afflicted 
life is often hard, very hard to bear : but faith can pierce 
the veil, and hope lights up the unseen world with 
gladness. Yea more : faith can discern the purpose and 
lay hold of the promise of God ; faith loves to trace 
His wise and loving hand even in the darkest dispen- 
sation : and although unable at the time to interpret 
the ways of God with man, can yet always say, with the 
fullest conviction of the truth of St Paul's words, * We 
know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NO SEPARATION. 

* mtiat nWi toe i^^ tl^en to titfit t^inz^ f 

' 3|f ®oti ht for u{i, totio can be againist tt0 f l)e ttat 
tfpateli not tit'tf oton ^on, 1)ttt tieliDeteli ^Im up fot tt0 all, 
^oTn sUM tie not toitt) %im aliso freeli^ gitie utf aH t|)ing0 f 

* fKl^o sit)all lap an)?tt)tn£^ to tfie charge of (Son*fi elect f 
*Kt i0 (Sfoti ttiat iu0tifiett: toto t^ tie ttiat connemnett) f 

' %t 10 C|ri0t ttiat tiien, i^ea rather, ttiat ttf ti^en again, 
bit^o U eben at t^e rigtit tianli of 0oii, bit^o al0o maketl^ 
interce00ion for usi : botio fl^tLll separate tt0 from t^e lotie of 
Ctirt0tf it^dXl tribulation, or niistreis^, or persecution, or 
famine, or naltennestis, or peril, or stooni f 

' l^ai?, in all tlbt^e things l»e are more ttian conqueror* 
ttirougti tlint ttiat lobeH uH. 

* IFor 31 am perjiutalieli, ttiat neitl^er tieat), nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor potoers, nor ttiings present, 
nor ttiings to come, nor tieigtit, nor lieptti, nor an|^ ottiet 
creature, n^^U tie able to separate us from ttie lo^e of 0oli, 
iobictl i«J iti Christ 3IeSujJ our Horn.*— Rom. viii. 31-39. 

• 

In the above passage the Apostle brings to a close his 
triumphant vindication of the privileges and hopes of 
the justified believer. If the eighth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans contains the climax of the greatest of 
St Paul's Epistles, its concluding verses contain the 
climax of the chapter itself: and few words, perhaps, 

Y 
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have ever been written, upon which the heart of the 
tried and afflicted Christian can more securely rest. 

Note the stages along which the Apostle has con- 
ducted us. * Justified by faith * the believer * has peace 
with God,' and * rejoices in hope of the glory of God.' 
Positively, he is delivered from condemnation, he is set 
free from the bondage of sin, he walks religiously in good 
works, he has the spiritual mind, the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, the spirit of adoption, the right of inheri- 
tance. Negatively, he is uninjured by the adverse cir- 
cumstances, the deep afflictions of the Christian life: 
they are limited in duration, trivial and insignificant in 
their character, and are expressly designed to prepare 
him for the full enjoyment of the glory which shall be 
revealed. Let no Christian's heart therefore fail within 
him: sure and well-grounded is his hope: most real 
and blessed the strength which sustains him : certain 
the promise that * all things shall work together for his 
good.' 

Here St. Paul might have paused : we scarcely need 
any further assurance than that of the beneficial co- 
operation of all things on behalf of them that love God. 
But the thought may have suggested itself to him, it 
certainly does suggest itself to many anxious hearts, that 
even supposing the faith which now exists to be genuine, 
the hope well-founded, the love sincere, what security is 
there that amidst the storms and trials of life these 
principles shall always abide. Grant that we are .assured 
of God's love, can we always be sure of our own ? Grant 
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that His truth shall never fail, can we be certain that our 
belief in that truth shall be alike unchanging? We 
possess a present blessing, but may not that blessing 
be one day snatched from us, and we be left a hopeless 
prey to the forces of evil ? The heart of man with its 
inborn vision of eternity, naturally craves some assurance 
of his ultimate well-being. It is not enough that we 
enjoy a present happiness, we need some pledge that our 
happiness shall be enduring. 

Now it is in the divine side of the believer's security 
that the Apostle discovers the consolation. The de- 
finition of believers as * the called according to God's 
purpose,* leads him to explain how this calling came 
about, and in what the divihe purpose really consists. 
* For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the first-bom among many brethren. Moreover, whom 
he did predestinate, them he also called : and whom he 
called, them he also justified : and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.' (w. 29, 30.) 

Of course, we stand here upon the borders of 
mystery, of mystery which arises chiefly from the 
partiality and incompleteness of revelation. On the 
one hand, the sovereignty of God, on the other, 
the freedom of man's will, is plainly revealed to 
us in Scripture: but the mode of reconciling these 
two doctrines is not revealed; and any attempt to 
bridge over the gulf between them is, in our present 
state of knowledge, useless. But partial knowledge is 
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no excuse for wilful ignorance : a truth plainly revealed 
is a truth for ever, though we be unable to reconcile it 
.with other truths : and the truth which St Paul places 
before us in these closing verses of the eighth of Romans, 
is one which ever standeth sure, and is of unspeakable 
value to the tried and harassed believer. 

His doctrine is that of *the everlasting purpose of 
God whereby before the foundations of the world were 
laid, He hath decreed by His counsel secret to us, to 
deliver from curse and damnation those whom He 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bririg 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation' (Article xvil 
jof the Church of England) : and they who can find 
in their own hearts the stream of divine grace, 
'though they see not the fountain whence it flows, 
nor the ocean into which it returns, yet know that 
it hath its source in their eternal election, and shall 
empty itself into the ocean of their eternal salvation.* 
(Archbishop Leighton.) It is the inseparable con- 
nexion between effectual calling and final glory which 
the Apostle here establishes : the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose is sure : * they which be endued with so excellent 
a benefit of God, be called according to God's purpose 
by His Spirit working in due season : they through grace 
obey the calling : they be justified freely : they be made 
sons of God by adoption : they be made like the image 
of His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ : they walk reli- 
giously in good works ; and * at length, by God's mercy, 
they attain to everlasting. felicity/ (Article xvii.) 
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'What shall we say, then, to these things?' What 
answer can be found to this array of the merciful acts 
of God's love on behalf of His children ? If God be 
thus manifestly engaged by a whole chain of consecutive 
interpositions on the side of those who believe, what 
have we to fear? Nothing in this life — nothing in the 
life to come. 

*If God be for us, who can be against us?* Let 
one supreme example decide the question; viz., the 
gift of His own Son. *He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?' The greater 
includes the less: the free gift of the Son on man's 
behalf assures to us the bestowment of all grace needed 
to make that gift effectual : love thus flowing forth upon 
the unworthy shall not suddenly stay its course or fail in 
its beneficent action : * how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things ? * 

The punctuation of the clauses which follow is some- 
what difficult It seems best, perhaps, to read them 
thus. 

* Who shall lay anything to the charge of God*s 
elect V What have we to fear? 

A twofold answer is given : 

* God is He who justifies^ who then can condemn V 

' Christ is He that died . . . who shall separate us 
from His loveV 

The two questions, *Wlio can condemn?' and *Who 
shall separate us?' are replies to the main question 
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thrown into an interrogative form: they really affirm, 
with the strongest possible emphasis, that there is *no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus:' and 
that no conceivable thing in heaven or earth shall be 
able to * separate us from the love of God.' 

No separation, then, from the love of God in Christ 
is the triumphant conclusion of the Apostle's argument, 
the stronghold of hope to which he leads us, the ever- 
lasting consolation which he ministers to the saints of 
God. 

Two considerations appear to be wrapped up in the 
Apostle's words: first, that causes of separation from 
God's love do abound in the lives of true Christians : 
secondly, that no permanent separation from that love 
is possible : the love of God in Christ Jesus is un- 
changing and unchangeable. 

I. The existence of causes of Separation, 

The 'love of Christ,' of which the Apostle speaks 
(v. 35), is plainly Christ's love to us : for he immediately 
afterwards refers to our victory hy means of that love : 
* We are more than conquerors through him that loved 
us.' (v. 37.) The *love of Christ,' moreover, is plainly 
identical with * the love of God in Christ,' with which 
the chapter closes : a love which is certainly God's love 
manifested in and by Christ to all who are in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

The believer then is the object of God's eternal love 
to him in Christ : of this love he has conscious enjoyment 
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as a justified believer : * the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us ' (Rom. V. 5) : * We have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us.* (i John, iv. 16.) Could the 
believer always enjoy the assurance of this love, could 
no cloud ever come between him and his Heavenly 
Father, his happiness would be abiding and complete. 
But this is not so. There are many causes in operation 
which tend to deprive the soul of the experimental en- 
joyment of the love of God. 

i. The Apostle mentions external suffering 2i^ likely to 
produce this effect : * tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine,- nakedness, peril, sword.' (v. 35.) He could 
speak from his own experience of the enervating and 
depressing influence of severe trial : he knew what it was 
to be *in heaviness through manifold temptations.' 
Thus the Apostle deals with a substantial difficulty 
when with such contingencies in view, he asks whether 
anything * shall separate us from the love of Christ?' 

The afflicted believer is no stranger to this trial. 
Suffering in any form depresses the spirit, removes often- 
times the natural props by which we have been sustained, 
and leaves us as stranded wrecks upon a desolate and 
hopeless shore. It requires an effort at all times to live 
in the sunshine of God's love ; it is only under favourable 
circumstances, both natural and spiritual, that the as- 
surance of that love abides consciously in the heart ; few 
can venture to hope for an uninterrupted enjoyment of it. 
And when therefore a season of heavy affliction overtakes 
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the soul, it is not strange if the sense of God's love 
becomes obscured, if not for a while destroyed. It 
is no imaginary danger therefore to which the Apostle 
refers. 

ii. T/ie agency of- Satan also is ever antagonistic, as 
well to the believer's hope, as to his full enjo)m[ient of 
that hope. When 'Joshua the high priest stood before 
the angel of the Lord, Satan stood at his right hand to 
accuse him' (Zech- iii. i) : the accusations of Satan were 
directly aimed at the sincerity and integrity of Job's re- 
ligion : and in the Apocal)rpse he is expressly termed * the 
accuser of the brethren.' (Rev. xii. lo.) The design of the 
first of the three great t)rpical temptations addressed by 
Satan to Christ was to shake His faith in the love of 
God; it was a bold stroke on the part of the great 
adversary to endeavour thus to separate Jesus from His 
Father ; and, had he succeeded, the .victory would have 
been won. The putting forth of miraculous power on 
His own behalf would have been evidence that the 
faith of Jesus had failed, and the turning of the stone of 
the desert into bread would have proved that He relied 
upon His own resources, not upon His Father's love. 

In like manner Satan aims at implanting in the hearts 
of God's people the spirit of doubt and unbelief : he did 
so in the case of our first parents ; he sought to do so 
with the Second Adam; he often does so with our- 
selves. It may be difficult to trace the direct action of 
the Evil Spirit upon the spirit of man : but we are 
assured that such action is permitted: and results bear 
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witness to the fact Not only are we surrounded by a 
complicated network of error, which touches us on all 
sides, and distorts our view of God ; but there spring up 
in our hearts, we know not how, doubts, fears, hard and 
even angry thoughts concerning God, which may perhaps 
owe their origin to the direct agency of Satan. As his 
aim at the incarnation was to destroy the Saviour 
Himself: so now he seeks to destroy His influence 
amongst men. He would altogether keep the sinner 
from the Saviour, if such were possible : but failing that, 
he would pervert and cloud the believer's view of God, 
he would by any means separate him from the love of 
Christ. 

iii. The law of indwelling sin is however the most 
powerful agent in depriving the believer of his sense of 
God's love. The action of external suffering would 
be slight in its effect ; the efforts of Satan would be 
idle and nugatory j if it were not for the continued 
existence of evil in the soul of the Christian. The 
deceitfulness of sin is there, ever ready to welcome 
error and pervert truth : there is darkness within, which 
opposes the light; and enmity, which is in direct 
antagonism to holiness and love. In a very true sense a 
man's enemies are *they of his own household:' the 
open foe is without ; but the betrayer, the far more 
dangerous foe, is within : and we need ever to be on our 
guard lest this secret evil beguile the soul through its 
subtilty, and separate us from the love of God. 

Truth is our great safeguard ; truth, as opposed to the 
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lie of Satan and the error of man : truth concerning the 
righteousness of God, which prompts us to welcome the 
atonement: truth concerning the love of Christ, which 
begets within us the principle of trust, and draws out our 
love in return. 

Let no doubts then intervene to rob us of the 
priceless possession of Christ's love : let no cloud hide 
from our view the love of our Father in heaven. Agencies 
there are in active operation which would rob us of our 
treasure ; but the promise is sure : partial failures there 
may be on our part, much loss of comfort and hope and 
joy : dark days may possibly be in store for us : but 
* they that be with us are more than they that be with 
them :' 'let no man's heart fail :' God's love is unchange- 
able : nothing * shall ever separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' 

2, The impossibility of actual Separation. Viewed 
from its merely human side, the salvation of man would 
from the first be well-nigh hopeless ; and even one who 
has embraced that salvation in its fulness, and has some 
experience of its blessings, might tremble before the 
difficulties which surround him, and doubt the final issue. 
There are those indeed, who are contented to leave this 
question of the future in a condition of uncertainty : they 
would apply to the heavenly inheritance a rule which 
they repudiate at once in the case of any earthly posses- 
sion; and prefer to enjoy their good, without any 
assurance that such good is secured to them. 
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Too often, I believe, this disbelief in the sureness 
of our inheritance arises from the want of a simple 
acceptance of the salvation offered, and the absence 
of entire consecration to the service of the Lord : 
men not unnaturally shrink from indulging in the hope 
of reward, when they do not fully embrace the offer, 
or submit wholly to the will, of Him who bestows it. 
* We desire that every one of you do show the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end : 
that ye be not slothful, but followers of them, who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises/ (Heb. 
vi. 11,12.) That ^^ be not slothful : * Slothfiilness ' in the 
spiritual life * casteth into the deep sleep ' of indifference, 
and by it the spiritual building *suffereth decay.' Much 
of the half-hearted Christianity of the day is to be traced 
to the indolence of an irresolute will, and to the self- 
indulgence of a heart from which the love of God has 
not yet driven out the love of the world. 

But thorough-going Christianity can never well rest 
satisfied without the comfort and encouragement of an 
assured hope. *It is one main point of happiness,* 
teaches Leighton, * that he that is happy doth know and 
judge himself to be so :' and I know not that a reasonable 
being can judge himself to be truly happy, unless he 
knows that happiness is secured to him. * These things 
have I written unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God ; that ye may know that ye have eternal life.' 
(i John, v. 13.) 

Hence the importance of St. Paul's teaching in the 
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passage under considetation. In it he brings out the 
Divine side of the believer's salvation : God's eternal 
purpose, and God's unchanging love. In the purpose of 
God the end is seen from the beginning, — ^past, present, 
and future are not^ but all is accomplished when deter- 
mined: 'whom he did predestinate them he also called: 
and whom he called them he also justified : and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified.' I can detect no possible 
break in this chain : the divine purpose is plainly de- 
clared; and the final end of that purpose is glory. 

But the purpose of God is not viewed as an isolated 
fact, as a mere arbitrary decision of an independent Sove- 
reign ) it is essentially a purpose of love : the chosen ones 
are the objects of God's eternal and unchanging love, and 
from that love nothing can prevail to separate them. Of 
all that is against them, there is nothing which is not God's 
creature, and as such, the servant of His love to them 
that believe. No attribute of God can cross this love ; 
for already He has glorified all His attributes in binding 
us to Himself in Christ. No form of trial can separate 
us ; for it is God who in the trial proves His own work, 
that it may be ' for praise, and honour, and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ' (i Pet. i. 7.) * Death ' cannot 
do it j for we are already alive in Christ, partakers in Him 
of an immortal existence. * Life' cannot do it, with its 
sorrows and its joys; for we are already *dead with 
Christ:' and by faith have overcome the world. *Nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers' can reach for 
harm the place of the believer who is Already exalted in 
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Christ, and made to sit with Him in heavenly places. 
' Nor things present/ though fear may be on every side : 
* nor things to come/ the future with its burden of care, 
its sad possibilities of suffering and woe : * nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature:' no vicissitudes of 
time, no extremes of space shall disclose an enemy, 
who shall * be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' It is an exhaustive 
and absolutely exclusive catalogue : the Apostle examines 
every region in space, every moment in time, wherein 
may lurk an enemy ; he passes under review every 
agency, every power, every influence, which might lift 
itself against the peace of God's beloved, and affirms that 
nothing, absolutely nothing can separate them from the 
love of God. We cannot go beyond this : nor need we. 
Our love may tremble in the balance : yet does He love 
us still. 

To sum up what has been said in the few preceding 
chapters. 

Having examined somewhat carefully, perhaps at too 
great length, the sufferings to which Christians are ex- 
posed, the depths through which they are often called 
upon to pass, I have urged certain considerations which 
may tend to reconcile them to suffering and help them 
to bear it patiently. 

The question will suggest itself to the afflicted, why am 
I thus allowed to suffer ? If suffering was to be my lot, 
why was I born ? why am I here at all ? What real * profit 
hath man of all his labour which h6 taketh under the sun?' 
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To this question, this cry of the afflicted, I have 
sought an answer, first, in the present substantial happi- 
ness of a life consecrated to God and spent in His 
service : secondly, in the high destiny which awaits the 
true believer. God hath set eternity in man's heart: 
there is implanted in every one a vision of eternity, 
dim it may be and faint, but ever prompting him to 
look away from the present into the future, carrying as 
it does within itself a latent prophecy of his immortality. 
This vision of eternity finds its confirmation in the 
positive averments of revelation : life and immortality 
are there brought fully to light; and the sufferings of 
the present are found to be insignificant when compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed. Nor is this alL 
Not only is provision made for a glorious future, which 
is to follow this present mixed and suffering state, but 
the assurance is given to the sincere believer in Christ 
that this future is permanently secured to him. The 
safety of the true Christian is the truth to which 
St PauFs argument has all along been tending: con- 
demned as a sinner, he has believed in Christ Jesus: 
his sin is forgiven, his hope is sure : conflict, temptation, 
suffering may be his lot, but, as a child of God, all things 
work together for his good : the purpose of God concern- 
ing him shall have its end, and that end is glory. Mean- 
while nothing shall separate him from that unchanging 
love of which he is the object 

The eighth of Romans then is the final answer to the 
question of Solomon, to the question which hearts have 
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been asking ever since the world begaa What profit 
hath man of his labour ? In the present much, but not 
all. Much even now, if he * fears God and keeps his 
commandments, for that is the whole man :* but the end 
is not yet : we are saved by hope. That hope however 
is sure : sure the foundation upon which it rests : sure 
the promise that it will never fail us; for it rests, not 
upon the wisdom of man, not upon the contingency of 
human love abiding to the end, but upon the eternal 
purpose and unchanging love of the ever blessed God. 

But after all it is important to ask what is the influ- 
ence of this doctrine upon Christian life and practice ? Is 
it wholesome or dangerous ? Does it promote holiness 
or minister to indolence and pride ? I would affirm very 
confidently that the doctrine we have been considering is 
a * doctrine according to godliness :' and that where it is 
rightly understood and consistently held, its direct ten- 
dency is to sanctify, to encourage, to humble, to comfort, 
and to save. 

i It promotes holiness. 

It is the revealed purpose of God that His people 
should be holy : * whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son :' 
and no one can rightly claim an interest in God's pur- 
pose, who is not practising the holiness which that 
purpose demands. The final perseverance of God's 
saints is inseparably bound up with their perseverance in 
holiness : if they neglect the one they can claim no title 
to the other. The unholy are absolutely excluded from 
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all present enjoyment of a Scriptural hope : it they are 
living without God, they are living also without hope in 
the world. 

But more. We find in the eternal purpose and un- 
changing love of God the strongest possible motives to 
the practice and cultivation of holiness. God's purpose 
carries with it the assurance that all-sufficient grace shall 
be given to us : God's love draws out our love, and con- 
strains us to yield to Him a willing and hearty obedience: 
none so holy as they in whom divine grace worketh 
mightily : none so holy as they who abide continually *in 
the love of God.' 

To the enlightened believer every portion of revelation 
is alike welcome. The appeal continually made to his 
sense of responsibility, * Hold fast that thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown ;' is as gladly responded to, as the 
assurance that nothing * shall separate him from the love 
of Christ :' the motive which appeals to his conscience is 
as powerful as that which appeals to his heart: and he finds 
in this combination of motives' that secret power which 
enlists him on the side of truth and holiness, and secures 
his perseverance to the end. 

il // banishes fear: not the fear of reverence, for 
that ever abides in the true Christian : but the fear of 
terror, the fear of anxiety and alarm. * He that feareth, 
is not made perfect in love.* On the other hand, 
* There is no fear in love ; but perfect love casteth out 
fear; because fear hath torment.' If we love God with 
a trustful, hearty, devoted love, fear is cast out: the new 
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affection expels the old one : for nothing kindles our love 
to God so much as the assurance of His love to us. 

Nor is it different if we are persuaded that this love is 
unchanging : nay, such persuasion would seem to be ne- 
cessary, if fear is to be permanently banished from the 
soul. Let there be a suspicion that God's love may one 
day fail, that righteous anger may take its place, and that 
we may be altogether cast out from His favour, I do not 
see how our love can abide; its place will at once be 
taken by terror and alarm. The assurance then of God's 
undying love banishes fear and kindles love in return : if 
God changes not, we rest securely in His love. 

iii. // deepens humility. If humility be a product of 
truth, if it arise from a just appreciation of our insigni- 
ficance, our weakness, our unworthiness, and our sin; 
then should that aspect of Divine truth which magnifies 
the grace and sovereignty of God tend to promote hu- 
mility. To remember that we are nothing in ourselves, 
but that all is of God, excludes boasting : it reduces us to 
our just proportions : it ever reminds us that from first to 
last, we are sinners saved by grace. None ought to be 
so humble as those who feel that they owe all they have, or 
ever can have, to the undeserved love of God. 

iv. It ministers comfort. It is by two immutable things, 
the promise and the oath, the promise of life confirmed 
by the oath of- God, that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares that we * have strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us.' (Heb. vi. 18.) 'Strong consolation ' is often needed 

z 
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in the struggle of life: our temptations are real, our 
sorrows are real : so also should be our consolation. 
There are times in which we need all the encouragement 
that revelation can supply; we have to call up all our 
reserves if the victory is to be woa And surely we find 
such consolation in the revealed purpose of God's love. 
We are not the slaves of an arbitrary Ruler, we are not 
the victims of chance, we are not bound down by hard 
and inexorable law: we are the children of a loving 
Father, whose wise purposes concerning us are tending 
to their end. We are not isolated fragments in the uni- 
verse of souls, but the happy and united members of 
A family destined for immortality : the discipline we are 
subjected to is intended* for our good, and worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
There is surely comfort in the thought that we are the 
objects as well of the eternal purpose as of the unchang- 
ing love of God. 

V. It prepares for glory. If I am correct in assuming 
that the tendency of the doctrine of the closing verses 
of the eighth chapter of the Romans is to promote holi- 
ness, to banish fear, to deepen humility, and to minister 
comfort in those who rightly receive it, then surely it 
must greatly aid in preparing the soul for that 'glory 
which shall be revealed in us.' It does not indeed reveal 
to us the blessings of the Gospel, it rather assures us that 
those blessings shall be permanent : it is not the door of 
entrance to the privileges of grace, it is rather the Divine 
warrant that grace shall issue in glory. It brings heaven 
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very near to us : it should help to bring us near to 
heaven. In it God makes known to His children the 
secret purposes of His love : in it the Father reveals 
Himself, as delivering up His Son for us all ; the Son, as 
dying for our sins and now interceding for us at the right 
hand of God ; the Holy Spirit, as witnessing with our 
spirits that we are God's children, helping our weakness, 
and by His blessed indwelling preparing us for glory. 
These are the truths which the inspired Apostle stamps 
with the stamp of permanency : these are the truths 
which, when heartily embraced, breathe fresh life into the 
soul. * If God be for us who can be against us ? . . . . 
Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect? It 
is God that justifieth : who is he that condemneth ? It 
is Christ that died : . . . who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?' How wonderful, how glorious is the 
gospel of the grace of God I The justified believer is 
secure in the favour of God ; as secure as the love of 
God, the merit and power of Christ, the abiding presence 
of the Comforter, can make him. He is hedged round 
with mercy: he is enclosed in the arms of everlasting 
love. *Now unto him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the presence 
of His glory with exceeding joy : to the only wise God 
our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

UNTRODDEN PATHS. 

' JFot ?e Iftfttie not pa^^eli t^ia toap lietetofoce.'— Josh. iii. 4. 

' 0) Horn, 31 Inob) tJ)Att%(io9^ of man i0 not in lilm^elf : 
it i0 not in man tt^at toantttt) to nittct %iii 0tep0.'— Jer. x. 23. 

' tS^t^e 0tep0 of a goon man are orueren b|? tt^e ]locii, tnt 
lie oeltgtitetti in f^i^ toap/— Ps. xxxvii. 23. 

' 3In an t^i^ toap0 aclnotolelige iim^ anH lie 0|ian Qireet 
ttip patti0.' — Prov. iii. 6. 

^ l^olo up mi^ goinjQ^0 in t|i^ patti0, t^tLt mi^ foot^tepn ^lip 
not.'— Ps. xvii. 5. 

The passage of a river in the presence of an enemy is, 
I suppose, one of the most difficult operations in war. 
The passage of the Douro by Wellington in 1809: the 
passage of the Danube by Napoleon immediately before 
the battle of Wagram : the passage of the Beresina by 
the same, during the retreat from Moscow : have always 
been regarded as amongst the most famous exploits of 
those great commanders ; exhibiting consummate skill in 
combination with the boldest daring, and proving that 
whilst there are occasions, on which an excess of caution 
may amount to rashness, there are others, on which what 
looks like rashness may be prudence itself 

The passage of the Jordan was the first experience 
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the Israelites had of such an operation. They had 
indeed escaped from the grasp of Pharaoh : they had 
marched through the Red Sea as on dry land : they had 
traversed, perhaps many times, the barren solitudes of 
the Sinaitic desert: but they had never yet crossed a 
rapid and swollen river: and when Joshua therefore 
issued orders for the passage of the Jordan, he could 
most truthfully say to them, ' Ye have not passed this 
way heretofore/ 

What a picture this is of human life. There lies 
before each one of us an untrodden path. We know 
something of the past: we know something of the 
present : we know absolutely nothing of the future : it 
is wisely and mercifully hidden from our view. This has 
been the experience of the servants of God in all ages. 

Thus Noah could never have anticipated the events 
of his life : the boldest imagination could not have 
forecast the Flood and its issues. 

Abraham, when he went out from his own country, 
could have formed no conception of the high destiny 
which awaited him. 

Joseph, with his gifts of insight, could never have 
divined the checkered path by which God was leading 
him to greatness. 

Moses, when he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, and cast in his lot with the afflicted 
people of God, could little have anticipated the honours 
and responsibilities to which he was called. 

David, poet though he was, could never, as he dwelt 
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among the sheepfolds, have imagined even a career such 
as that which lay before him, or sketched upon the 
canvas of his fancy the faintest outlines of the hero he 
proved himself to be. 

So is it with all men. You may extend the range of 
your vision, and gather within its ample sweep every 
member of the human family ; and you will find that in 
each and every case an impenetrable veil has ever 
hidden the future from view, and that before each step 
in life the warning might have been truly given, *Ye 
have not passed this way heretofore/ 

* I must die alone,* said a great French thinker. 
But it is also true that each one of us must live alone — 
not indeed without sympathy — not without friends — ^not 
without love : but yet in a very real sense must we meet 
our trials, our sorrows, our afflictions, alone : if for no 
other reason, then for this, that the path we follow is an 
untrodden one : one altogether new to us, whatever it 
may be to others. We are pressing ceaselessly forward 
into an unknown future : events will certainly befall us, 
but they are hidden, absolutely hidden, from view: 
there may be successes, but there may also be failures : 
there may be bright and happy days, but there may 
be crushing sorrows : there will probably be for all 
of us some seasons of severe affliction : there must 
come death, judgment, eternity. There is something 
very solemn then in this old utterance of Joshua, which 
meets us at every turn : * Ye have not passed this way 
heretofore.' 
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In the last few chapters I have endeavoured to point 
out some considerations which may minister support 
and comfort to the afflicted Christian in the hour of 
trial, certain landmarks which may help to guide his 
steps aright The word of God gives ample and con- 
clusive answer to every reasonable difficulty of the 
human soul. But still the fact remains that there lies 
immediately before each one of us an unknown and un- 
explored path : support may have been given to us in the 
past : great and glorious realities may loom before us at 
a remote distance : but a veil of obscurity hides the 
immediate future from view : we literally ' know not 
what a day may bring forth.' 

I. Now it should tend to reconcile us, I think, to this 
condition of ignorance to remember that what we now 
complain of is exactly what has happened to us in every 
previous section of our lives. I refer particularly to the 
religious life. How absolutely new and strange to us 
was that great change to which we apply the compre- 
hensive term of conversion. It may have been gradual, 
or it may have been sudden : it may have been so silent 
and unperceived in its operation as scarcely to have 
claimed recognition, or it may have been marked by 
great convulsions and birth-throes, by convictions so 
deep, by conflict so severe, as to have left their mark 
upon the whole after-life of the soul : yet was this 
mysterious process at the time altogether a new one. 
And so onwards with our varied trials; with our entire 
life-work, whatever form it may have assumed : novelty 
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met us at every turn : surprises abounded : we walked 
we knew not whither ; and we felt in each step of our 
course that * we had not passed this way heretofore.' 

But if this has been our invariable experience in the 
past, and God has yet brought us thus far safely on our 
journey, can we not well afford to trust Him in the 
future ? It is no new thing that He asks of us : His 
past • protection carries with it the pledge of future 
safety. 

2. Remember also that the path, though it may be 
new to you, is not new to God. Everything that happens 
to us to-day, or that can happen to-morrow, is altogether 
new to us. We are indeed ever seeking to provide 
against unknown contingencies : our chief care relates 
to events which may or may not happen, and which, if 
they do happen, are commonly very different from what 
we had anticipated : we are fond of prophesying, but 
we are bad prophets at the best To the eternal God 
however there is no future : past, present, and future, 
are one to Him : with Him there can be no surprises, 
no unforeseen emergencies : all is foreseen, all is pro- 
vided for : and is He not worthy of our trust ? 

3. The path also, though new to you, is not alto- 
gether new to God's people. We are apt to assume that 
our own trials are peculiar and exceptional ; and that no 
precedent exists for the special forms of evil which afflict 
us. The details may indeed be new, but the essential 
principles of the trial are probably old enough. The 
passage of the Jordan by the Israelites was but a re- 
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petition of the difficulty which had met them at the 
passage of the Red Sea. The coming conflict with the 
nations qf Canaan had been foreshadowed in their 
struggle with Pharaoh. Each Christian trial is but a 
reproduction of what has often preceded it: and the 
experiences of God's saints are continually repeating 
themselves along the whole line of the Church's his- 
tory. There is always enough to try our faith, not 
enough to excuse unbelief: enough to put our courage 
to the proof, not enough to check zeal or to justify faint- 
heartedness. 

4. We should also remember that although the 
path may be a new one, there are old and well-tried 
truths upon which we may rely. What has been our 
support in the past ? Has it not been the sure promise 
of the eternal God ? We have relied upon God Himself, 
His love. His faithfulness. His wisdom, and His power ; 
and He has never failed us. * If God be for us, who 
can be against us ? ' 

* When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her father's God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia's crimson*d sands 

Retum'd the fiery column's glow. 

• . • . 

' But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
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And oh ! when stoops on Judah's path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light.** 

There is much therefore to reconcile us to the 
undoubted truth that the immediate future which lies 
before each one of us is unknown and unknowable. We 
may sometimes wish that it were otherwise : we would 
like to pry into the future : the very uncertainty which 
hangs over it causes us anxiety : and we vainly imagine 
that had we the gift of foresight such anxiety would 
disappear. God knows best what is good for us : and 
we may be content to commit our way to Him. 

Whilst however we accept with thankfulness the facts 
of our position, we shall do well to ask what are the 
principles by means of which we may hope to pass se- 
curely along these untrodden paths, and avoid the 
dangers by which they are beset Some of these guiding 
PRINCIPLES are as follows : — 

I . That the way we deliberately choose is God^s way 
rather than our own. * There is a way which seemeth 
right unto a man : but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.' (Prov. xiv. 12.) Man's choices are not always 
wise ones : and when they are made without reference to 
or in opposition to the will of God, they are as unwise as 
they are wrong. Is it a way of sin, of self-indulgence, 
of unbelief, there can be but one issue to it. The 
Israelites walked thus; and their carcases lay in the 

* Rebecca's Hymn in Scott's Ivanhoe, 
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wilderness. Many a shrewd, sensible, practical, man of 
the world walks thus : but what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? ^When 
a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.' But how is it when 
a man's ways do not please the Lord ? Has such an 
one any right to expect the Divine blessing ? Certainly 
not. We must walk then in the way of God's choosing : 
the way of repentance and humility ; the way of re- 
conciliation, pardon, and peace; the way of holy obe- 
dience, active service, and unselfish love. Enoch walked 
with God : it should be our aim to walk as he walked, if 
we would share his blessing. 

2. That we cherish an habitual sense of God's 
Presence, The ark of the covenant went before the 
Israelites into the midst of Jordan, and remained in the 
bed of the river throughout the passage It was the 
symbol of the Divine presence : the pledge that God was 
with them. But our need is the same as theirs was. 
The Divine presence is as necessary to us as it was to 
them. * If thy presence go not with me, cany us not up 
hence :' was the expression of Moses' deepest conviction : 
it is the conviction of every true Christian. . The way 
may be new, difficult, pathless, but if God be with us 
all shall be welL Yea, is it not His purpose, in bidding 
us walk along these untrodden paths, to deepen within 
us a sense of our need, and to lead us to seek more 
earnestly His constant presence ? We are prone to forget 
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God in the sunshine : it is when the storm is upon us 
that our cry becomes urgent and real 

3. That we distinctly recognize and habitually seek 
the Guidance of God, The Divine guidance is every- 
thing, or it is nothing. To the Israelites it was most 
real It is equally real to the Christian. There may be 
no voice from heaven speaking audibly in our hearing : 
there may be no cloudy pillar gliding slowly before our 
eyes : but the guidance may be ours for all that. God 
hath spoken, and His word is with us : the Holy 
Spirit interprets to us that word: and is not God still 
the God of providence? Are not all events under 
His control? Do not all agencies accomplish His 
bidding ? And will He not make plain His way to the 
soul that waiteth for Him? 

Too often our difficulties and our trials are self- 
made. We forsake God : trouble befalls us by the 
way : and we complain that it is His doing. It is 
utterly wrong to ascribe the consequences of self-will to 
the omnipotence of God : it is His will that we should 
suffer for evil-doing : but our evil-doing is not His will 
Choose God's way, and God's way only : seek His 
abiding presence, His constant guidance : I do not say 
that your path shall be free from difficulty, but I do say 
that it shall be well ordered, happy, and secure. I^ 
we walk in the path which God hath appointed us, 
there may at times be fear, but assuredly there shall be 
no real danger. 
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Now we may never be called upon to act upon so 
magniiicent a theatre, as were the Israelites of old : for 
us there may be no parted waters, no miraculous 
guidance, no visible interposition of God : the sun may 
not stay its course, nor the moon its shining : but our 
trials are very much the same as theirs were : so also 
are our encauragenunts, 

L Thus for Israel the beginning of a new difficulty 
was very commonly the end of an old one. The Red 
Sea must be passed, but in passing it they bid adieu to 
Egypt; they saw no more the host that troubled 
them. The Jordan must be crossed, but in crossing it, 
the long desert joiuney was brought to an end, the 
promised land was entered. 

It is so with the Christian. If a new trial rises before 
him, the old one will often lose its power, if it does not 
pass away altogether : its work has probably been done : 
its lessons have been learned : the necessity for it no 
longer exists. God doth not place upon us more than 
we are able to bear : and it should reconcile us to the 
new difficulty to know that it commonly ends the old 
one. 

ii. Again, new difficulties, if bravely met, quickly 
disappear. As Israel stood gazing at the Jordan, now 
in high flood, with its swollen, rapid stream, to human 
eyes hopelessly impassable, the waters began to fall ; 
some thirty miles up stream the supply had been cut off, 
and in a few hours the bed of the river had run dry. 
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And so in the Christian life. It is wonderful how 
quickly difficulties vanish before a calm trust and a 
resolute purpose. If a Christian's faith be strong, moun- 
tains have a strange habit of vanishing from view : let 
a man say to himself clearly and firmly, this in my 
inmost conscience I believe to be God's way, I must 
walk along it, come what will : such an one shall rarely 
fail. This is commonly true in things secular : it is 
still more true in the life of the soul. 

iii. Again, each deliverance has its peculiar value, 
inasmuch as it prepares the Christian for trials that are 
yet to come. The passage of the Jordan prepared 
Israel for the siege of Jericho : that again for the battle 
of Bethoron and the conquest of the land. It is in trial 
that we learn whom to trust : it is in deliverance that 
we learn that our trust is well founded. It was only 
after seven campaigns that the soldiers of Napoleon 
were thought worthy of a place in the Old Guard. 
It is only after trial successfully endured that the 
Christian adds to his hope of faith the hope also of 
experience. 

iv. Lastly, let us remember that each stage in the 
untrodden path brings us so much nearer to the blessed 
end. * I am the way,' said our Lord. He has passed 
along the road before us, and He safely guides each 
true-hearted follower to the goal. And thus however 
dark the way; however much our fancy may conjure 
up unseen dangers, or people the untrodden path with 
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foes, we may rest in the assurance that all will be 
well. 

' Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on : 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet : I do not ask to see 
The distant scene : one step enough for me.* 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE SILENCE OF THE SOUL. 

' 0nl; upon, (Sioo m; stoul (toaitetl^ in) fii(eitce/— Ps. bdi. i. 

' 0n{|^ upon (Sioo (tnatt itt) siilence, iti|^ sioal/— v. 5. 

* l^olo tt^ee 'tftiU itt t^t HorB, attO abiOe patietitl]^ apoti 
Jim/— Ps. xxxvii. 7 (P. B. V.) 

' l^e toait oppceit^li, atiO l^e toatf aftlicteO j ]?et l^e opetteD 
ttot ^ifi mcttt^ : tie itf bcousl^t ait a tatnb to t^t aUnts^lttt, 
atto ait a ittieep before l^et sil^eacettf tit Dumfi, no l^e opetiet) 
not %i^ motttti/— IsA. liii. 7. 

*TBnt 3ie0ait tielB l^itf peace/— Matt. xxvi. 63. 

' SnB tie amStoereO tiim to netiet a tDoru/ — Matt, xxvii. 14. 

' IBttt tie amstoeteu tlint notl&tnop/— Luke, xxiii. 9. 

"Bnt Sieitttis gatie tlint no anistDer/— John, xix. 9. 

The silence of the soul before God is a very high attam- 
ment in the spiritual life. * Only unto God my soul is 
silence :' is the literal rendering of the opening sentence 
of the sixty-second Psalm : it expresses the resignation of 
absolute trust, the perfect acquiescence of the soul in the 
will of God. Job was thus silent before God, when in 
his great affliction he said, * The Lord' gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord :' Eli, when he exclaimed, *It is the Lord; let him 
do what seemeth him good ; ' Paul, when in reply to the 
remonstrances of his friends, he said, * What mean ye to 
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weep and to break mine heart ? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.* 

The believer in Jesus Christ may hold with a firm 
grasp the great truths of the Gospel, he may be able to 
give a conclusive answer to the doubts and fears which 
assail him, he may rest with perfect confidence in the 
hope of immortality : and yet, as we have seen, there may 
lie immediately before him, untrodden paths, unknown 
difficulties and trials, which threaten his peace and fill 
his heart with anxiety. His safety indeed lies in walking 
in God's way rather than his own, and in habitually 
seeking the Divine presence and guidance : but thus to 
walk, thus to live, implies a frame of mind not readily 
attainable. I know nothing easier in Christian' life than 
to lay down principles of action : nothing more difficult 
than to carry those principles into practice. And the 
main difficulty lies within ; in the centre of our person- 
ality, the stronghold of all rebellion, the will Let the 
will be brought into perfect submission, then, but only 
then, shall the soul be at rest. It is the first and last 
lesson of the Christian life to say, * Not my will, but thine, 
be done.' 

In view then of those deeper afflictions which may 
possibly overtake us, I would offer in conclusion a few 
remarks upon this high attainment of Christian life, the 
silence of the soul before God. * Only upon God wait in 
silence, O my soul.' 

In the consideration of this subject we have the 

A A 
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direct example of our Lord Himself: and this we will 
proceed to examine. 



I. Ci^e dtlntce of Stiusi. 

In Isaiah's great prophecy of the Messiah, His silence 
in the midst of oppression is distinctly foretold : * He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted ; yet he opened not his 
mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth.' This prophecy found its fulfilment in the 
conduct of our Lord during His entire passion : in the 
meekness, patience, and resignation with which He sub- 
mitted to the cruel indignities that were heaped upon 
Him : never opening His mouth to complain of God, as 
allowing Him thus to suffer, or to God, on account of the 
cruelty and injustice of man. * When he was reviled, 
he reviled not _again, when he suffered he threatened 
not.' 

But there were several occasions during the closing 
hours of our Lord's life, on which He maintained an 
absolute silence. To every legitimate question indeed 
that was addressed to Him, He gave a ready and con- 
clusive answer. When asked concerning His teaching, 
He explained that it had been open and public, and that 
there could be no difficulty in ascertaining its true cha- 
racter. When solemnly appealed to on His oath, to de- 
clare wnether He was the Messiah, the Son of God, He 
calmly replied that He was. When examined by Pilate, 
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He explained to him the nature of His kingdom and the 
purpose of His mission, and satisfied him that the charge 
of political insubordination, which had been brought 
against Him, was altogether groundless. Our Lord never 
refused to give an answer to those who had any right to 
question Him, and His words on all occasions were words 
of dignity and truth. Why then on more than one oc- 
casion did He maintain an absolute silence ? It is not 
difficult to ascertain the reason, if we note the circum* 
stances of each case. 

Jesus was silent in the house of Caiaphas, when falsely 
accused of having threatened the destruction of the Tem- 
ple. * The high priest arose, and said unto him, Answerest 
thou nothing? What is it which these witness against 
thee ? But Jesus held his peace.' (Matt xxvi. 62, 63.) 

He was silent in the judgment-hall of Pilate, before 
the baseless charges of the Jewish rulers : * And when he 
was accused of the chief priests and elders, he answered 
nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not 
how many things they witness against thee ? And he 
answered him to never a word : insomuch that the 
governor marvelled greatly.' (Matt, xxvil 12-14.) 

He was silent when sent by Pilate to the mean, crafty, 
and worthless Herod : * And when Herod saw Jesus, he 
was exceeding glad : for he was desirous to see him of a 
long season, because he had heard many things of him : 
and he hoped to have seen some miracle done by him. 
Then he questioned with him in many words; but he 
answered him nothing.' (Luke, xxiii. 9.) 
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Lastly, He was silent when re-examined by His per- 
plexed but unrighteous judge: 'When Pilate therefore 
heard that saying, he was the more afraid ; and went 
iagain into the judgment-hall, and saith unto Jesus, 
Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer.' 
(Matt. xix. 8, 9.) 

There were thus three states of mind to which the 
silence of Jesus addressed itself : the base hypocrisy, the 
wilful blindness, the bitter enmity of the Jewish priests : 
the idle curiosity, the low cunning, and moral worthless- 
ness of the murderer of the Baptist : the selfish fear, the 
irresolution, the cruel injustice of Pilate : for these Jesus 
had no word : language the most truthful and impressive 
would have been thrown away upon them : the only lan- 
guage which would be likely to touch their consciences 
and arouse their fears, the only language which it was 
consistent with His dignity to employ, was that of 
silence. 

But it is to the perfect resignation of our Lord to the 
will of His Father that His silence bears such ample tes- 
timony : to His self-possession in the hour of trial : to 
the repose of His soul when the storm of unrighteous 

* 

hatred raged so fiercely around Him : to the majesty of 
conscious innocence : to the calm endurance with which 
He drank the cup of suffering to the dregs. He was 
silent, not because the waves of sorrow had over- 
whelmed Him, but because His soul was at rest, His 
will in perfect harmony with the will of His Father in 
heaven. 
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II. Ci^e dtlmce of tf^e i^ottl. 

Silence is not a natural endowment of the soul. Man 
possesses the gift of speech : but how does he use it ? 
Too often in self-assertion and self-vindication, in brag- 
gart boasting, in angry querulous complainings of God 
and of maa No sooner had our first parents fallen than 
they began to justify their wrong-doing : * And the man 
said. The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.' * And the woman 
said. The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.' The 
spirit of self-assertion is natural to us : we fly to arms on 
the least provocation, and resent the slightest imputation 
upon our conduct or our motives. The silence of the 
soul then is a gift, not of nature, but of grace ; an ac- 
quired, not an original possession. In what does it con- 
sist ? and how is it produced within us ? 

I. We must be careful to distinguish between the 
pe(ue of reconciliation y and the quietness and confidence 
of the soul that is pertnanently at rest. There can be 
no doubt that in conversion the soul becomes silent 
before God : the rebellion of the will is laid aside, and 
there is a ready acceptance of the salvation of God. But 
the acquiescence of the soul is limited for the time to the 
one question of salvation : in intention it may, and 
doubtless does, accept the whole will of God : it delights 
in that will so far as it is known : and it often believes 
that all conflict is at an end. But the victory is not so 
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easily won. The will of God concerning the method of 
salvation is one thing : the will of God in all that relates 
to our sanctification is another. The soul may be hushed 
into silence as regards the one, but it may have very much 
to say in opposition to the other. It may will to be 
saved : it may not altogether will to be sanctified ; at 
least not in God^s way and by God's methods. And thus 
I draw a distinction between the silence of conversion, 
and the silence of one who has been taught by long ex- 
perience to submit his will to God. Such silence is a 
distinct product of the advanced Christian life ; the result 
not of an impulsive effort, or of a single vehement deter- 
mination, but of long struggle, careful cultivation, and 
much prayer. 

2. Wie must also distinguish between the silence 
which is forced upon us by circumstances beyond ^ our 
control^ and the silence of a willing and intelligent sub- 
mission. Thus the silence of ruin and desolation, as 
when * Ar of Moab was laid waste and brought to silence ' 
(Isa. XV. I ) : or that of controversial defeat, as when 
Jesus put the Sadducees to silence (Matt. xxiL 34) : or 
that, again, of hopeless despair, as in the case of the man 
who had not on the wedding-garment (Matt xxii. 11, 12): 
is altogether different from that true silence of the soul 
which rests in perfect confidence upon the Almighty 
power and infinite loving-kindness of God : * God hath 
spoken once ; twice have I heard this, that power belong- 
eth unto God. Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth 
mercy : for thou renderest unto every man according to 
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his work.' (Ps. IxiL 11, 12.) *God is both a God of 
power, and a God of love. If we need strength, let us 
find it not in man, who is but as a fleeting vapour, but 
in God, who is Almighty. If we covet a reward, let us 
seek it not in robbery or in riches, but from the loving 
hand of Him who rewardeth every man according to his 
work. Power without love is brutality, and love without 
power is weakness. Power, is the strong foundation of love, 
and love is the beauty and the crown of power.'* 

3. Again, we may distinguish between the passive and 
active states of the soul, states which might seem to be 
opposed to each other^ but between which complete har- 
mony prevails. Two conditions are necessary to phy- 
sical life, activity and repose : and in like manner there 
are two conditions of spiritual health, exercise and rest 
I say nothing of the importance of spiritual activity : 
there can be no true spiritual life without it. What I 
plead for is the recognition of the value of spiritual 
passivity, the state in which we are the recipients, and in 
which, as men who wait for the morning, we wait for the 
salvation of God. This state is entirely opposed to that 
of indifference, for we earnestly long for deliverance : to 
that of despair, for we confidently hope for the fulfilment 
of promise : to that of rebellious discontent, for we are 
contented to wait until God shall supply our need. But 
it is quite consistent with spiritual activity, with the 
energy of a soul which is at war with all evil, and is 
vigorously striving to do the whole will of God. 

* Dean Perowne on Ps. Ixii. ii, 12. 
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Nay, I believe that not only is silence towards God 
consistent with such activity, but it gives a value to that 
activity which it does not otherwise possess. Religious 
activity of all kinds, if it proceed from self-will, restless- 
ness, love of excitement, a thirst for human applause and 
the like, will have little permanent value. But let the 
will be one with the will of God, let it be hushed into 
silence before Him, meek, patient, submissive, resigned, 
then shall work done in faith really tell for good, for it is 
the work of God and carries with it His blessing. 

Such I conceive to be in some sort that silence of the 
soul which is commended • to us in Holy Scripture : it 
is to be distinguished from the silence of the early con- 
verted life ; it is to be distinguished from the con- 
strained silence of defeat, of desolation, and of despair ; 
it is quite consistent with much spiritual activity, and 
with abounding labours in the Divine service : it is the 
attitude of the soul which is at rest in the will of 
God, and which stays itself in perfect confidence upon 
Him. 

But how many agencies there are in active operation 
around us, which tempt us to violate this principle. How 
ready we are to complain when our wills are thwarted, to 
fret against supposed injustice and wrong, to be impatient 
under provocation, discontented if circumstances are ad- 
verse to us, angry and self-assertive if men attack and 
injure us. And in the varied dealings of God Himself 
with His people, how much there often is which stirs the 
latent enmity of the soul, and proves the necessity of 
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much watchfulness and prayer, if we would abide in 
silence before Him. 

There are, perhaps, three main elements which con- 
tribute to the production and maintenance of this 
silence : a wise judgment, well-regulated affections, and a 
stedfast will 

i. A wise judgment Many acts of rebellion and 
self-will arise from our not recognizing the hand of God in 
affliction, and from our not really believing the univer- 
sality of His rule. Men do not * wisely consider * of any 
particular work, that it is * God's doing ' (Ps. Ixiv. 9) : 
they do not * perceive that the work is wrought of God * 
(Neh. vi. 16) : they inveigh against second causes and 
ascribe all to their influence : they forget that events are 
but the instruments of God's will and are under His su- 
preme control A wise discernment ministers greatly to 
Christian resignation. 

il Well-regulated affections. If the heart is at rest, the 
will shall not long maintain an attitude of rebellion. The 
affections exercise a potent sway over our choices and our 
judgments. We are slow to find fault with those whom 
we deeply love : and we readily submit to the ruling of 
one of whose goodwill we are assured. Let the affections 
then be set upon God, let there be some slight measure of 
that love felt for Him, which He rightly claims, and the 
soul shall more easily maintain a holy calm, when causes 
of vexation and alarm gather round it If we love per- 
fectly, we trust perfectly : and when our trust is perfect, 
our resignation shall be complete. 
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iii. A stedfast will. It is here after all that the battle 
has to be fought and won. A wise judgment and well- 
directed affections may sometimes fail to keep the soul in 
that quietness and confidence wherein lies its real strength: 
they are valuable as allies, but they are not in supreme 
command : the master faculty is the will ; and the will 
must will its own silence, if silence is to be maintained. 
There is much in the occurrences of daily life to pervert 
our judgments and weaken our faith in the overruling 
providence of God : there is much which tends to with- 
draw our affections from Him and fix them upon less 
worthy objects : but if the will maintains its ground and 
determines with unwavering stedfastness to hold itself 
* still in the Lord,' it occupies an unassailable position, 
it 'stands perfect and complete in all the will of 
God.' 

Very blessed are the results of this holy silence. It 
acts as a preserving and regulating power, keeping the 
Christian's heart as a garrison, and guarding it against 
such mean but deadly foes as peevishness, discontent, 
fretfulness, impatience, and the like. It raises his whole 
being above the many evils which are ever ready to break 
in upon his peace. It gives presence of mind in emer- 
gencies, self-possession in danger, fertility of resource in 
difficulty, self-control under all circumstances, and on all 
occasions. It renders him independent of the world's 
opinion and the world's applause ; opposition does not 
provoke him, flattery does not deceive him ; for he refers 
all to God, and delights only in His will. It is difficult 
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to over-estimate the tranquil happiness of one who is thus 
silent before God, a happiness of which the world knows 
nothing, and of which many Christian people know but 
little : but which is in truth a foretaste of the eternal 
rest 

But alas ! how few arrive at this condition, and of 
those who do, how few maintain it in its integrity. 
David felt this difficulty when he wrote the sixty-second 
Psalm. He begins with the expression of his resigna- 
tion : * Only upon God my soul waiteth in silence ' (v. i ) : 
but he quickly passes on to exhortation : * Only upon 
God wait in silence, O my soul.* (v. 5.) There is no 
contradiction in this. The life of man's spirit cannot 
always preserve the same even tenour. The resignation, 
the peace, the rest, which have come after long struggle 
and much prayer, may easily be interrupted. Hence the 
need of continued exhortation : * Only upon God wait 
in silence, O my soul: for from him is my expectation. 
He only is my rock and my salvation : he is my defence ; 
I shall not be moved. In God is my salvation and my 
glory : the rock of my strength, and my refuge is in God.' 
(vv. 5-7.) The Psalmist strengthens himself in God, and 
heaps one expression upon another, that he may feel how 
safe and sure the ground is beneath him. If God is my 
rockf what storm shall shake me ? If my salvation, what 
melancholy shall deject me ? If my defence, what tempta- 
tion shall wound me ? If my refuge, what enemy can 
pursue me? If my glory, what calumny shall defame me? 
. • Any of these notions h enough to any man, but 
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God is all these, and all else that souls can think, to eveiy 
man.* 

Let the Christian then * trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay upon his God' (Isa. l. 10.) God never disap- 
points the patient abiding of His children. They may 
miss the blessing by striving impatiently to forestall it. 
They may disqualify themselves for a much desired 
good, by endeavouring to force the providence of God. 
If there is one thing more clear than another in God's 
dealings with His children, it is, not only that He knows 
best what is good for them, but that He also knows best 
when that good should be bestowed What may be 
good for them at some future period may not be good 
for them to-day : it is as necessary that they should be 
prepared for the blessing, as that the blessing should be 
prepared for them : and nothing so much unfits the soul 
for any real blessing, as the prevalence within it of a 
spirit of impatience and discontent. The genius of the 
Gospel demands the quietness which it alone creates; 
and spiritual progress is ever at its greatest when the 
heart is at rest. 

Art thou suffering then under some heavy and cmsh- 
ing affliction, or is some grievous disappointment vexing 
thy spirit ? Does the jealousy, or the enmity, or the oppo- 
sition, or even the injustice of man provoke thee ? Does 
the very providence of God seem for the time to be 
against thee ? Dost thou walk in darkness, and have no 

* Donne's Works, vol. iii. 154, 155, quoted in Perowne on Tki 
PsalmSf vol. i. 315. 
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light? Let it at all events be thy stedfast purpose to 
* stay upon thy God.' Depend upon it God is training 
you to silence. Submission is easy when there is nothing 
to submit to ; and it is pleasant enough to play at resig- 
nation when there is nothing to thwart our wills or pro- 
voke our impatience. It is trial that calls for self-sacrifice . 
it IS tribulation that puts our armour to the proof. 

Seek then to live near to God, in close and frequent 
communion with Him, in much watchfulness and prayer : 
let nothing come between thee and Him : check the first 
risings of a too-eager anxiety: leave thyself in perfect 
confidence in the hands of thy Father in heaven. The 
pathway of silence is that by which God's saints have 
ever passed to their rest : it was trodden by the Saviour 
Himself; it may well be trodden by all who aspire to 
follow Him. * In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.' * In your patience possess ye your souls.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STILLNESS OF THE GREAT DEEP. 

' Sixiti tol^ett lie l^an opetteu ttie mutnt^ ineal, t^ttt toa^ 
tUtnce ttt l^eaDen albout tl^e ^pace of ^M an Iftou^*' 

Rev. vUu I. 

In the opening chapters of this volume, I drew some 
illustrations of the spiritual life from a source which 
science has but recently laid open to us. I pointed out 
that certain analogies exist between some of the deeper 
experiences of the Christian and those processes which 
are found to be in actual operation in the depths of our 
deepest seas. There can be no doubt that there are 
spiritual * depths ' into which Christian people not unfre- 
quently fall : depths of sorrow and affliction ; depths of 
temptation, possibly of sin ; depths of doubt, melancholy, 
and despair. Few Christians are altogether strangers to 
these trials : many have drained the cup of sorrow to the 
dregs. Now it is interesting, and perhaps useful, to 
observe that there is a close resemblance between what 
science has revealed to us and what Christian experience 
has long proved to be true. 

In the world of nature it has been discovered that 
the bottom of the deepest seas, though often long sought 
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in vain, is always found at last. In like manner there 
are no depths of Christian trial which are not, sooner or 
later, proved to be fathomable. There is firm ground 
beneath our feet, if we can only reach it 

Again, in the deepest depths, where the conditions 
are such as to appear to negative the possibility of life, 
life has notwithstanding been found to exist, and the 
floor of the deepest ocean teems with minute but living 
organisms. In like manner spiritual depression is quite 
consistent with the existence of spiritual life, and they 
who suffer greatly may yet, for all that, most truly live 
unto God. 

Once more, the absence of light in the abysmal 
depths has been proved to be consistent with the exist- 
ence of powers of vision in the creatures which dwell 
there. In some the organs of sight have been discovered, 
thus proving that even in those abysses the darkness 
is not absolute. An interesting line of thought is thus 
suggested to those who * walk in darkness, and have no 
light :' in their case there is no absolute darkness : light 
is even now reaching them from a source external to 
themselves : God designs that they shall see as well as 
live : * For with him is the fountain of life : and in his 
light shall we see light' 

I propose to draw my closing illustrations from the 
same source. We shall find, I think, in the great deep 
some additional analogies, which may assist us in form- 
ing our conceptions of that unseen world towards which 
we are hastening. 
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I have dwelt in the opening chapters upon the various 
trials to which Christians are exposed ; especially those 
caused by sin, by physical suffering, by bereavement, 
by desolation, and by the temptations of Satan. I have 
sought for illustrations of these trials in the lives of Job, 
of Jeremiah, of the earlier and later Psalm-writers, of our 
blessed Lord Himself, of the Virgin Mary His mother, of 
St Peter and St Paul chief founders of the Church, of 
St Stephen and St James its first martyrs, and lastly in 
two men wholly unlike each other, yet not unapt repre- 
sentatives of the two chief types of sorrow, the sorrow of 
the world, and sorrow towards God, Napoleon Buona- 
parte a prisoner in the island of St. Helena, and the 
Apostle John during his banishment in Patmos. 

Having examined some of the varied experiences of 
the Christian life, I pointed out the chief supports which 
Gk)d has provided for His people. The question will 
sometimes arise in the Christian's heart, Why does God 
thus permit me to suffer ? What profit is my life unto 
me ? It had been good for me if I had not been bom. 
A sufficient answer is found to this difficulty in the 
present value and happiness of a life of useful labour 
spent in the fear of God, as also in the high destiny 
which awaits us in the future. God has implanted in 
our hearts a vision of eternity, a latent prophecy of im- 
mortality : and a well-attested revelation conveys to us 
the assurance that such prophecy shall have its fulfil- 
ment Again, present suffering is trifling and insigni- 
ficant when compared with the eternal weight of glory 
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that shall be revealed in us: and our interest in that 
glory is secured to us, not by the wisdom or the power 
of man, but by the eternal purpose and unchanging love 
of God. 

Upon these and kindred truths the tried and afflicted 
Christian may rest in perfect confidence. Nor does he 
as a rule stand in any doubt of the ultimate result of his 
suffering life: the end is sure. But there lies before 
him in the immediate future a possibility of suffering 
from which his heart shrinks. The great lesson, then, 
which he has to learn is that of absolute submission 
to the Divine will : it is in the silence of the soul before 
God that he finds his truest remedy for the sorrows of 
the present, and his best preparation for that world 
in which sorrow shall be no more. 

We will endeavour to follow this train of thought 
one step further, and taking up our illustration at the 
point at which we lefl it, we will ask what further 
lessons are to be learned from God's wonders in the 
deep. 

The Stillness of the great Deep is a fact which 
modem science has revealed to us. Careful investigation 
has satisfied learned men that absolute quiet reigns in 
the depths of the sea. In all places where any percep- 
tible current or disturbance exists, the bottom of the sea 
consists of sand or mud or gravel and rolled pebbles. 
But at the greater depths the sea-bed is covered with a 
light fleecy deposit of microscopic shells of great deli- 
cacy, which must inevitably have been drifted away by a 

B B 
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current of any appreciable velocity.* The microscope 
can detect no particle of sand or gravel amongst these 
minute organisms ; and the necessary inference is that at 
great depths the waters of the sea are practically motion- 
less. There is not movement enough to abrade the 
most delicate substances, nor current enough to mix up 
with them a grain of the finest sand. The roaring waves 
of the ocean therefore repose, not upon hard or troubled 
beds, but upon cushions of still water. Everywhere at 
the bottom of the deep sea the solid ribs of the earth are 
protected, as with a garment, from the abrading action 
of its currents ; and the cradle of its restless waves is 
lined by a dense stratum of water which is at restt 

Again, the sea is largely composed of currents, some 
of which, the Gulf Stream for example, are of great depth, 
force, and velocity. Why then have not these currents 
of the sea worn away its bottom ? The tooth of running 
water is very sharp. Every mountain torrent, as it gnaws 
its way through the hardest rock, is a proof of this : and 
vast would be the pressure which a current of water 
3000 fathoms deep would bring to bear upon the bottom 
of the sea, daily rubbing and scouring over it. The solid 
crust of the earth could not long withstand such friction, 
its inner secrets would long ere this have been laid bare. 
Why then has not the bottom of the sea been worn away ? 
Because, as we have seen already, there lies, spread over 

* Wyville Thomson's Depths of the Sea, p. 37, 2nd edition. 
+ See Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea, pp. 318-321, 
15th edition. 
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the bottom of the deep, and covering its foundations as 
with a garment, a thick cushion of still and heavy water, 
protecting its bed from abrasion and preserving it from 
injury. The currents are there> but they are not per- 
mitted to reach the bottom : God * gave to the sea his 
decree, that the waters should not pass his command- 
ment, when he appointed the foundations of the 
earth.' 

Once more, the most powerful agents in the aqueous 
and aerial oceans are found in close proximity to each 
other : the causes which produce currents reside "near 
the surface of the sea, the causes which create atmo- 
spheric disturbance reside near the bottom of the 
atmosphere. Thus it is at the meeting-place of these 
tivo great oceans, the aqueous and the aerial, that we 
find continual conflict, and witness the most powerful 
display of those forces which produce the * mighty tem- 
pest ' and * the raging waves of the sea.' But it is certaiil 
that the influence of these agents is not felt in the depths 
beneath. Upon the surface there may be storm and 
confusion, but in the depth below is peace. 

There is something almost sublime in these results of 
modern discovery. They reveal to us within the limits of 
our globe, and in that element in which we should least 
expect to find it, a vast territory which knows no storm, 
a place of rest beyond the reach of disturbance, a world 
of peace which the din of war has never penetrated. 

The stillness of the great Deep then is a scientific truth. 
But may we not also regard it as an unspoken parable, a 
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latent prc»phecy implanted by God in the very heart of 
His creation ? It is a strange and unlooked-for pheno- 
menon in the world of nature : does it suggest to us no 
analogies in the world of grace ? 

If there is one characteristic of the future life which 
is dwelt upon more fondly than another by the writers of 
the New Testament, it is that of rest. Our Lord pro- 
mises present rest to the believing soul : * Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest' But the promise of future rest is equally sure : 
* There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of Gk>d.' 
*Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours ; and their works do follow them/ I know not 
what is the precise meaning of the passage which stands 
at the head of this chapter. ' And when he had opened 
the seventh seal, there was silence in heaven about the 
space of half an hour.* Does it indicate a pause in the 
visions themselves, the termination of one series of pre- 
dictions and the commencement of a new one ? Or does 
it refer to the peace of the Millennium ? Or does it imply 
that when the seventh seal was opened the events fore- 
shadowed under it were to remain unrevealed ? that all 
had indeed been prepared for the complete unrolling of 
the book of God's eternal purpose, that the last seal had 
been removed, but that what the roll itself contained 
was for the while to remain concealed ? If this be the 
meaning of the heavenly silence, it agrees with our 
Lord's announcement, * It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
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own power :* and with St John's own statement, * Now 
are we the sons of God ; and it doth not yet appear (it 
never yet was manifested) what we shall be.* In the 
midst of light we must expect darkness ; and where much 
is revealed, much will yet remain unrevealed. ' It is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing.' 

This much however is certain, that whatever be the 
precise prophetic significance of the Apocalyptic silence, it 
reveals to us the fact of such silence, a siience limited in 
duration, but not on that account less real May it not 
refer to the beginnitig of that blessed sabbatical rest 
which remaineth to the people of God ; as Victorinus 
expresses it, 'Semihora, initium quietis aetem^e.' 

If the Apocalypse is designed to set forth the for- 
tunes of the Church from the beginning to the close of 
the dispensation, the supreme conflict between the 
powers of good and evil issuing in the final victory of 
Christ and His people : and if the vision of the seals 
contains a comprehensive view of the leading character- 
istics of the dispensation both as regards the world and 
the Church, covering the whole period between the first 
and second advents of our Lord, we might expect to find 
in it some intimation of the Church's final triumph, some 
announcement of the rest that remaineth to the people of 
God. And such is the case. The character of the dis- 
pensation is a mixed one. There may be, there often 
have been, spaces of outward prosperity (First Seal), the 
result frequently of aggression and conquest : the stem 
hand of despotic power repressing for awhile the un- 
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tamed passions of men. But in spite of this, war will 
never cease ; distress, famine, pestilence, and other judg- 
ments will prevail (Second, Third, and Fourth Seals): 
* Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together :' a truth greatly needed in the present 
day, when men are denying that God is a God of judg- 
ment : when they allow punishment to be deterrent or 
remedial, but not retributive. So much as regards the 
world. As regards the Church, persecution and martyr- 
dom (Fifth Seal) will continue until the commencement 
of those tremendous signs which shall usher in the end. 
(Sixth Seal.) 

The Sixth Seal brings us therefore to the .very 
threshold of the great day of the Lord's appearing. 
I'he tribes of the earth are troubled at the signs of 
its immediate approach : but before the vengeance is 
fully accomplished, the elect of God then living on the 
earth must be gathered (Matt. xxiv. 31), and their 
heavenly rest secured. This blessed result appears to be 
foreshadowed in the two visions of the sealing (Rev. 
vii. 1-8), and the palm-bearing multitude before the 
throne, (vv. 9-17.) In this last vision we have the first 
and perhaps the most beautiful description which the 
Apocalypse contains of the heavenly rest ^ We have 
been conducted through scenes of war and bloodshed, 
of famine, pestilence, and persecution ; judgment follows 
upon judgment in quick succession ; and the closing 
hours of the dispensation are marked by yet more tre- 
mendous signs of coming retribution : when suddenly 
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the scene shifts, and a vision of the heavenly world 
is presented to our view. 

The great multitude before the throne bear upon 
them two distinctive marks. They are * clothed in white 
robes ;' and * in their hands are the palm-branches ' of 
festal joy and victory. To this the twofold question of 
the elder refers : * These that are clothed in the white 
robes, who are they, and whence came they ?' (yer. 13.) 
To which a double answer is given. Who are they? 
These are they who have * washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.' Whence came 
they? * These are they who came out of the great 
tribulation.' (ver. 14.) 

Thus we have the character and the history of the 
redeemed summed up in a few pregnant words. Their 
character is thus described. They have renounced all 
human merit, all inborn holiness and meetness for 
Heaven, and have sought a lifelong cleansing in the 
blood of Christ. In Him they have sought and found 
forgiveness : in Him they have sought and found con- 
tinued purification of heart and life : they have proved 
the double virtue of the blood : its atoning and its 
cleansing power : and now they stand before the throne 
clothed in perfect righteousness. Their history is con- 
tained in a single word, tribulation : * These are they 
who came out of the great tribulation :' not to be limited, 
I think, to any particular period of trial, as that which 
shall precede the coming of the Lord : but as including 
the whole sum of the trials of the saints of God, now 
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viewed as complete, and designated by this emphatic 
name, *the tribulation the great one.' 

Observe the breadth and yet the narrowness of the 
Gospel: how large the comprehension, how rigid the 
exclusion : none excluded who come to God through 
Christ : all excluded who will not come to Christ that 
they may have life. The robes of them that stand before 
the throne must be white : and none can be made white 
save * in the blood of the Lamb.' What a solemn warn- 
ing does this Apocalyptic vision address to those who 
neglect or reject the atonement of Christ : what abound- 
ing comfort does it minister to all who, deeply conscious 
of their own unworthiness, rely in all simplicity upon the 
finished work of the Redeemer. 

•Note also the history as well as the character of 
God's people. Saved they are, even in this life, with 
a present and complete salvation : saved from sin and 
death, but not from tribulation. Tribulation is the one 
Apocalyptic mark of the palm-bearing multitude before 
the throne. Victory is theirs : but victory implies con- 
flict : conflict with sin, with temptation, with the world, 
with Satan : God however ^ giveth them the victory :' 
they * are more than conquerors through him that loved 
them :' and now as they stand beside the glassy sea, they 
sing * the new song before the throne,' even * the song of 
the Lamb.' (Rev. xv. 2, 3.) 

* Oh scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss ! which who can see. 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy?* 
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TribulatMxi then is the eaithlj portioD of God's 
children : the 'rest ' icmaiiiedi. In irint does the rest 
consist ? The imageiy of Apocahrpcic promise is largely 
based npon the wikkmess life of God's ancient people 

' Let my pco^ go^ that diey may serve me in the 
wilderness ' (Ezod. tiL i6X was God*s messa^ to 
Pharaoh : and when afterwards the tabemade was 
erected, 'All the congr^atioa drew near and stood 
before the Lord.' (Lev. ix. 5.) With this agrees die 
better promise, 'Therefoie are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and n^t in his temple.' 

Again, He who pitched His tabemade with Israel in 
the wilderness^ He iriio overshadowed them with the 
Pillar of Clond, and led them by the Pillar of Fire, shall 
now dwell among them for ever : ' He that sitteth on the 
throne shall tabemade upon them:* shall spread His 
habitation over them, and overshadow them with His 
constant presence. 

And as the Israelites were fed from Heaven with 
angels' food, so that the cravings of their hunger were 
satisfied: as thdr thirst was slaked by the gushing 
stream in the desert: as they were sheltered from the 
scorching heat of the sun by the refreshing shade of the 
cloud : in like manner. He who gave the maima from 
Heaven and the water from the rock shall 'feed' His 
ransomed people, 'and lead them unto fountains of 
waters of life:' so that 'they shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more : neither shall the sun li^t (m 
them, nor any heat.' 
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They are not come unto Mount Sinai with its black- 
ness, and darkness, and tempest ; they no longer stand 
afar off, and cry out, * Let not God speak with us lest we 
die :' they are come unto *the city of the living God 
.... and to God the judge of all ... . and to Jesus 
the mediator of the new covenant :' they are tended by 
* /^ Lamb^ one in nature with the flock : by * the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne^ one therefore in 
nature with the eternal God. 

And then, with one retrospective glance at the his- 
tory of their lives, their journey through the wilderness, 
their sorrows and afflictions, their experience of the great 
tribulation, there is added the blessed assurance, 'And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' It is an 
exquisite conclusion to a picture of perfect beauty: it 
is the homage which glory pays to grace ; recognising a 
necessity for the discipline of sorrow, but limiting that 
discipline to the life below, and foretelling its absolute 
exclusion from the life above. 

Such then in dim outline is the * rest that remaineth 
to the people of God.' 

I. // implies rest from toilsome labour. Service there 
shall be, happy, ceaseless, willing service. * They serve 
him day and night in his temple :' but no wearisome and 
exhausting toil. * There shall be no more curse.' * They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.' There shall 
be ample employment : every faculty shall have its fullest 
exercise : the whole being of the glorified shall be con- 
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secrated to the highest and noblest ends of existence. 
Man in the perfection of all his* powers shall reach his 
full development in the perfect state. 

2. // implies rest from conflict. Conflict will be at an 
end : conflict with our own corruptions ; conflict with a 
world that lieth in wickedness ; conflict with our spiritual 
enemies, with the fear of death, with the unsatisfled crav- 
ings of our nature. The victory will be ours : we shall 
be * more than conquerors through him that loved us.' 

3. The WesV of Heaven implies indeed the attainment 
of the highest^ the chief good. What men have been 
feebly feeling after for ages, what Christians have been 
anxiously longing for, is now an accomplished fact. 
There is perfect harmony in every department of our 
nature : guilt no more disturbs the conscience : tempta- 
tion no longer assails the heart : the will, undivided in 
its allegiance, is in full and perfect harmony with the 
will of God : the soul is at rest. * Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again : but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst' And 
now *the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne,' 
fulfils His own promise : with their * robes made white 
in his blood ' He leads His ransomed ones to the life- 
springs of waters : and God Himself, even their own 
God, 'wipes away all tears from their eyes.' 

With this my inquiry into some of the experiences of 
the Christian life must come to an end. I can carry the 
subject no further. Indeed it is hardly possible to do so.. 
The Bible conducts the redeemed into the presence of 
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God, and there leaves them. What further manifesta- 
tions of Divine love may await them in the ages that are 
to come, what hidden purposes of grace and wisdom 
remain to be unveiled, we know not This much we do 
know, that no promise of God can be repealed, ne 
decree of His love can undergo reversal * The counsel 
of the Lord shall endure for ever.' No return to Egypt 
is possible for them that have entered the heavenly 
Canaan, no second crossing of the wilderness, no ex- 
clusion from the city of their God. They have found 
their true, their final home, and they ' shall go no more 
out.' 

In what spirit then may we best await the coming 
rest? 

L Z^/ there be a full recognition of the fact that this is 
not our rest. The rest * remaineth :' it is yet to com& 
There may be some foretastes of it in the present peace 
of the believing soul, in the quietness and the confidence 
with which it can stay upon God, in the calm outlook 
of an assured hope : but the full blessedness is yet in the 
future. We may see the better country from afar, and 
* embrace' it (Heb. xL 13), greet it, as* the wanderer 
greets his longed-for home; but we must yet * confess 
that we are strangers and pilgrims on the earth :' and we 
must not wonder if the trials of the pilgrim life are ours. 
It has ever been the lot of God's people to enter the 
kingdom * through much tribulation :' and until the grave 
close over them, they must be content to bear the cross. 

ii. Let there be a full recognition of the hand of God in 
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o/iT /A^ varied iisdpUme of thi Christian, life. We may 
not be able to trace God's hand in aU the trials through 
which we are called npon to pass. That hand may be 
hidden from view, it may lie omcealed boieath a crowd 
of second causes which force themselves upon our atten* 
don: but depend upon it no event, however insigni- 
ficant, be£dls a Christian without the leave of our Father 
in Heaven. *The veiy hairs of your head are num- 
bered.' God led Israd step by step through the wilder- 
ness before He {Wanted them in the promised land : and 
He as truly leads His people now. The Christian heart, 
as it pelds itself to the promptings of Divine grace, 
knows this to be true: it can discern a providential 
leading where odiers discern it not : it can often in the 
blessed stillness of its commnnicm with God 'hear a 
word behind it, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, 
when ye torn to the ri^it hand, and when ye turn to the 
left' 

iiL Lei there be a grateful and hearty reception of the 
saivation of Christ. Only one Goq^el is the doctrine of 
the New Testament. This is not the doctrine of the 
present day : but it is the doctrine of the Word of God. 
It is indeed a test truth : one by which we may try 
whether our Christianity be genuine, and whether, if 
genuine, we have thoroughly proved its value. The last 
book of the Bible dwdls with frequent emphasis upon 
the blood of the Lamb : by it we are 'washed from our 
sins :* by it we are 'redeemed to God r' by it our robes 
are 'made white:' by it the accuser of the brethren 
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is 'overcome.' (Rev. I S ', V' 9', vii. 14; xiL 11.) The 
doctrine of the atonement is written in letters of gold 
across the Apocalyptic scroll : it is the Church's one 
foundation: it is the Church's everlasting song. Let 
there be a free and full reception then of the salvation of 
Christ, a lifelong purification of the whole man by the 
continued application of His blood in all its cleansing 
power, a living fellowship vnth a living Saviour who is 
* able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God 
by him.* 

iv. Be firm in your loyalty to Christ, The Apocalypse 
deals largely with the question of Christian fidelity. Jesus 
Himself is represented as * the faithful and true witness :' 
as one who is emphatically known to be * Faithful and 
True :' and He looks for fidelity in His people. * Be 
thou faithful unto death,* is His counsel to the church of 
Smyrna. Antipas is applauded as * His faithful martyr.* 
The victorious followers of the Lamb are 'called, and 
chosen, and faithful.* And the great contrast of the book 
is that between the faithful and the faithless Church; 
between the Bride, the Lamb's wife, and the Harlot, 
the mystical ' Babylon, drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.* (Rev. 
xvii. 1-6 ; xxi. 9, 10.) Single-hearted loyalty to Christ, 
the * simplicity towards Christ ' of St. Paul (2 Cor. xL 3), 
is the characteristic feature of Apocalyptic Christianity : 
*the cowardly and unbelieving' have their part in the 
lake of fire, no less than *the murderers and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and liars :* and 
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they who stand beside the glassy sea, and sing the song 
of Moses, and the song of the Lamb, are they who ' have 
gotten the victory over the beast and his image.' Evil 
never ceases to assail the Church of God, and the secret 
of Christian stability is found in whole-hearted loyalty to 
Christ. Let nothing shake your faith in His Person and 
His Work. The doctrine of a personal, historical Christ 
rests upon an immovable foundation. It has survived 
the hostility of centuries : no weapon formed against it 
has prospered : in a world of decajdng forms, it is the 
one deathless principle : in a world of sin and misery, it 
is the one only source of life, and hope, and happiness. 

V. Cherish the hope of the Lard^s appearing. * Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord,' is an assurance full 
of comfort: but death is nowhere set before us as the 
hope of the Church. The great promise of the future is 
the coming of the Lord. ' Behold he cometh with clouds, 
and every eye shall see him,' is the opening promise of 
the Apocalypse : * Even so, come, Lord Jesus,' its closing 
prayer. The design of the book of the Revelation is to 
reconcile the Church to suffering, and at the same time 
to prepare it for ^ory. But the glorification of the 
Church is inseparably connected with the second coming 
of the Lord : it is one sure note of the redeemed, that 
they ' love his appearing.' If then ^ deep calleth unto 
deep,' as though hastening to engulf you, if the water- 
floods of calamity threaten to swallow you up, remember 
that there are heights as well as depths of religious expe- 
rience, heights of Christian privilege, as well as depths of 
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spiritual sorrow and depression. The Lord Himself has 
passed through the valley of suffering before you : and 
His victory is yours. * In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world.' 

* How long? ' is the cry of the souls under the altar. 
How long ? is the cry of many a fainting heart. * Yet a 
little while, and he that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry,' is the Apostolic answer. 'Surely I come 
quickly' is the answer of the Lord Himself In this 
hope we may safely rest until * the day break, and the 
shadows flee away.* * Behold, I come quickly ; and my 
reward is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be.' * Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.' 
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